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INTRODUCTION 


TY was originally intended, at the suggestion of Mr. K. de B. 
* Codrington, now the Keeper of the India Museum, London, 
to write on the regional and dynastic distribution of the 
monuments of the post-Harsa period in Northern India. After 
working for some months on the subject, it was thought advisable 
to restrict the field of inquiry to a particular region only and study 
its archajology exhaustively. GujarSt was accordingly selected. 
Campbell had published its early history in the Bombay 
Gazeiieerj Vol. I, Fart I (1896), from the notes prepared by 
Bhagwaulal Indmji and Jackson. This dealt principally with 
the outline of political history from about 300 B.C. to 1300 A.D, 
with a few remarks here and there on the religious tendencies of 
kings and on tenitorial units and administrative officers. No 
attempt was made there ( nor was it indeed intended ) either to 
study these subjects lully and critically tracing their development 
through the entire period under review, or to correlate them with 
the archeological material which Burgess had published in his 
Reports on the work done by him and Cousens in Northern 
Gujarat and Kathiawar from 1870 to 1890. 

The aim of the present writer, therefore, was to study the 
entire archieological material, prehistoric as well as historic, of 
Gujarat and Kathiawar, specially with a view to correlating the 
monuments of both these regions with their epigraphs from the 
early historical times to the end of the 14th century. Besides 
going through the Reports of Burgess dealing mainly 
with the monuments in the territory of His Highness the 
Maharaja Gaekrvvad of Baroda, parts of Ahmedabad and Kaim 
District, the Reports of the Archajolo^cal Survey, "Western 
Circle, and the work of Cousens on the Mediaeval Temples of 
Kathiawar, the writer personally visited many of the important 
monuments at Patan, Modhera, Ruhavi, Sunak, Sidhpur, Dhank, 
Sandera, Jnnigarh, Giruar, Kadvar, Sutrapida, Somsath, Mt. Abu 



and Dabhoi, when the University College of London and the 
London University granted him permission to return to India for 
the purpose of field work. An opportunity was also taken to study 
the collection of antiquities in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, and the museums at Baroda, Patan, Eajkot and Junagai’h. 

Except in the case of a few monuments of the Giulukj-as, 
definite relation could not be established between the monuments 
and the epigraphs, though the latter were systematically 
examined from the beginning. Hence the former are classified 
and arranged chronologically into ancient and mediaeval 
monuments, following rather arbitrary methods based on dynastic 
periods, mainly on stylistic considerations. They are again 
classified on religious basis to ascertain the popularity of dilferent 
religious in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

The chapter on iconography includes images which are 
illustrated by Burgess and Gousens, and also those which the writer 
has seen personally and taken note of. The rest which are merely 
mentioned by Burgess and Cousens are omitted, as without their 
description and photographs it is not possible to check the 
identification made by these authors. The scope of this subject 
was restricted in the interest of precision. In this chapter as 
well as in the chapters on architecture and sculpture, comparison 
is made between the objects found in Gujarat and those outside 
it, merely to note the treatment of certain motives in different 
places, but not with a view to drawing any inference from it. 

Besides extracting the chief contents of inscrip tion.s, their 
formal aspect is also considered for finding out its development in 
Gujarat as well as any peculiar feature it might exhibit. This is 
embodied in the chapter on epigraphy. 

The chapter on coins is merely a sort of review of the existing 
material. The task of filling up the gaps in Gujarat numismatics 
is extremely difficult. This chapter and the map (No. VI ) may, 
however, serve the purpose of drawing the attention of all 
interested in Gujarat numismatics to the necessity of a systematic 
search for coins, particularly of the Caulukyan period. 
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It will be noticed that there is a departure from the orthodox 
fashion of ari’anging chapters inasmuch as chapters on administra- 
tion, society and religion are given after chapters on architecture 
etc. This is due to the fact that they are not strictly pertment to 
the main body of the thesis ; secondly, such an arrangement has 
enabled the writer to utilize fully the archaiological evidence mther 
than anticipate it. No doubt, the method has resulted in a little 
overlapping of treatment, but it adds to the fullness and clarity 
of the subjects. 

Appendices D and E give lists of place-names and territorial 
units, as well as goiras etc. of Brahmanas, which, when w'orked 
out and correlated with those collected from literary soui’ces, will 
throw light on the ancient geography and the organization of the 
Brahmanas of Gujarat. For the present, this material has been 
used in the chapters on administration and society only to give 
some idea of the territorial divisions and the status of the 
Brahmanas. 

The archceological sources known so fer have enabled the 
writer to trace the antiquity and evolution of architecture, 
sculpture, cults, iconography, epigraphy, numismatics, adminis- 
tration, society and religion in the pre-Muslim Gujarat and 
Kathiawar over a period of about 1600 years. It is complete 
as far as it goes. But the recent researches by the Baroda 
Archaeological Survey — short reports of which were published 
just when the writer had completed his work — when fully 
available, may, to a certain extent, afEect the conclusions 
arrived at in this book. If they do, they will confirm the 
statement of De Morgan that “No book can ever be definitive 
which deals with questions based on discovery and observation. 
Such works can only be up-to-date on the day of publication j 
a month later the author will already have occasion to modify 
certain passages of his text.” ^ They will demonstrate, further, 
the truth of the fact that a fuU account of GujarSt’s patt 
can only be written when all its phases have been properly 


^ Prehistorio Man^ Preface, 
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investigated. Its preHstoric period has barely begun to be 
known. The work done by Bruce Foote in the beds of the 
Sabarmati and the Tapti and old geological deposits in the 
Baroda State has not been followed up. What is now essential is 
to take up the clues supplied by Bruce Foote and also to follow up 
the excavations made recently by Pandit Sladho Sarup Vats, 
Dr. G. S, Ghurye and Dr. Hiranand S'astri in Kathiawar. A 
systematic and extensive exploratioid of the hinterland as W’ell 
as the coast of. Gujarat-Kathiawar, Cutch and parts of Hajputana 
is urgently needed, as geograpliically this entire area is linked 
up with Sind which is at present an important store-house of 
prehistoric culture in India. Just as Pandit Vats found remains 
of this culture in Kathiawar, one may find them also in the valleys 
of the Narbada, Tapti and the Purna in Southern Gujarat. 
Mr. Manibhai Dvivedi of Navsari has already drawn the attention 
of archasologists towards the exainiuation of certain ‘ancient’ sites 
in the Purna valley in his PurQtm. Dah4ii (Jujarat. 

The early medkieval and mediaeval history of Gujarat will be 
complete when a thorough analytical and synthetical study is 
made of Jaina Prakrit works like the KuvalayamUla and of the 
Cauhrkyan literature. Of the latter only the most important 
publications — Hemacandra’s DvySsraya, Merntuuga’s Prahandha' 
cintdmani, Somes vara’s Kirtikaimudi and others mentioned in the 
bibliography have been used by the writer in this work. 

The lines of investigation suggested liere anticipate not only 
co-operation among the various research iustitutions in GujarSt, 
but active support from the Kathiawar States. It will then 
be possible to co-ordinate and supplement the work which has 
been recently undertaken by the Baroda State. 


Deccan College Post-Graduate 

AND 

Research Institute, Poona; 
78th September^ 1940 


H. D. SANKAUA 


^ For the details and method of work see the writer articles in the Mew 
Beview, April, 1939, and the Ulmtrate^ Weekly of India, Z7th March, 193S* 
respectively. 
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PART I 


CHAPTER I 

GEOGRAPHY 


pHYSICALLY Gujarat fills the north-east corner of Western India; 

politically it forms the northern i)art of the Bombay Presidenc}, 
Its form is not easy to describe. If the peninsula of Kathiawar look‘d 


Position of Gujarat 


like a caricatured head bending down, tho 
coastal plain suggests a lean body, suppoitcd 


by the Ivlalwa plateau and the Satpiua lange. 


The two parts of Gujarat, the coastal plain and the peninsula, need a 
, separate description. The coastal plain ol 

yaica xmits Gujarat is bounded on the north by the desert ot 

Marwar ; on the north-west by the Great Rann of Cutch ; towards the 
south-west the silt* of the rivers Danas and others has filled the sea-bed 
and joined it with the mainland ol Kathiawar ; on the west is the Gulf ol 
Cambay and the north-eastern area of the peninsula of Kathiawar ; but 
lower down after Surat till Daman is the Arabian Sea. On the south 


Gujarat is bounded by the Deccan plateau which abuts on the coastal plain 
between Daman and Dahnu. On the east are the gorges of the Narbada 
and the Tapti, with Satpura in between ; on the north-east he the Mewar 
and Malwa plateaux. The peninsular portion, Kathiawar, has the Gulf 
of Cutch on its north and north-west ; the Arabian Sea on the west, the 
Gulf of Cambay and the coastal plain on its south-east ; on its north-east 
a bulk of salt land, the long lagoons of the Nal Lake and the silt ot 
the Danas and other rivers connect it with the coastal plain. 


Gujarat thus presents three or four fronts to the rest of India, and one 
Routes these have been crossed at some 

time or other. The sea route to the Persian Gulf, 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean lay through one of its numerous ports.* 
The northern route lay through the modern Palanpur and opened out 
into Marwar and Rajputana. Dohad-Ratlam is even now the only outlet 
to the east and north-east, to Malwa, Central India and the Gangetic 
plains.** In the south or south-east, the road from Broach or Sura:t passed 


^ Broach, Cambay, Surat or Prabhis, and Dwarka on the Kathiawar coast* 

^ The road started from Broach in the west and went to east across India by 
(Tj'iain and VidiiS (Bhilsa) to KoSrabi (Kosam) on the Jumna and thence to the 
Ganges and Pitaliputra (Patna). 
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along the coast or through the rough Deccan plateau across the gorges 
of the Narbada, Tapti and the Western Ghat, bringing Konkan, the 
Deccan and the Central Provinces in contact with Gujarat/ Lastly, 
mention must be made of the Gulf and Rann of Cutch on the north-west 
of Kathiawar. Both can be crossed and it was through these that cultures 
often infiltrated Kathiawar from Cutch, Sind and Arabia. 

During the Caulukya (Solahki) period, the road from the coastal plain 
to Kathiawar started from Viramgain (where now the former’s north- 
western limit 'ends) and passed via Wadhwan to Junagarh. ^ But before 
that, it lay along the coast, starting from Dholka or Dhandhuka, proceeding 
to Gogha (in the Gulf of Cambay), then south-west to Somnath and thence 
north-west to Dwarka.’’’ 


Linguistically, however, Gujarat comprises a much larger area. In 

... the north, beyond Ahmadabad, the population is 

Lmgmstic Limits ‘ bilingual, but Gujarati 

is spoken as far as Falanpur, beyond which the language is Manvari. 
Likewise Gujarati is used in the districts of Thar and Parkar in Sind, 
again liaving Marwari as its neighbour in the north. It can claim Cutcli 
as well, as it is employed there for official purposes. It spreads over the 
whole of Kathiawar. In the south, it not only extends up to Daman,'' 
hut stretches farther down to Bombay . ^ The population between the two 
places is mixed, and their language bilingual, the other language being 
Marathi/ To the east, Gujarati is connected with, and merges into the 
jfaipurl and Maivi of Eastern and Southern Rajputana, and the Khandeshi 


^ The southern route started from Masuiipatam and Vinukonda and then passed 
through Kalyaui, Ter, Paithan, Junnar(?) and Nasik(?). Hence within a hundred 
miles of Broach, the road was di/ficult because of the Western Ghats. See JjRAS., 
1901, p. 548. 

BG„ Kathiawar, VIII, p. 093. 

Ibid,, p. 219, Side routes joined Valabhi (Vala) with Junagarh and Vanthli. 

^ It is believed that the old language of Gujarat belonged to the outer sub- 
branch and thus was connected with Sindhi, which even now belongs to that group. 
At present the link between the two is Kachhi, a dialect of Sindln. Qt Lin^^tiistic 
Survey, I, i, p. 176. 

Cf. Ibid,, and IX , i, p. 324. 

® It may be pointed out that Gujaratis of Bombay always feel that Bombay is a 
part of Gujarat. 

^ Perhaps it is not absolutely true that the two languages have no intermediate 
dialect. In Bombay at least, the Marathi of the Gujaratis called Gbati Marathi ’’ 
may well claim to he a dialect. 
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of Western Khandesh through BhTH, the language of the Bhil tribes 
inhabiting the Aravalli slopes and the borders of Khandesh. 


Structure of Gujarat 


If Gujarat owes much of its complex culture to its position, it owes not 
less to its structure. Once again the two divi- 
sions, coastal and peninsular, have to be discussed 
separately. The northern part of the coastal plain of Gujarat is of recent 
formation and belongs to the **Posl Tertiary” period, though, no doubt, 
rocks of the “ Upper” and Lower Tertiary” are found between Surat and 
Baroda, on the strips of the Satpura Range which belong entirely to the 
Upper Cretaceous ” and Deccan Trap.” The southern part, from 
Surat to Daman, is again “ Post Tertiary.” But on the east and north-east, 
the coastal plain is bounded by the rocks of the “ Deccan Trap”, which 
embrace the Satpura, the Vindhya and the Malwa plateaux. Traces of 
Archaen ” rocks are found to the east of Baroda ; the “ Parana ” by the 
Aravalli range. The geological formation thus explains the flatness of the 
coastal plain both in the north and the south, relieved by the solitary hill of 
Pavagarh. It consists of fertile doabs, and is watered by numerous rivers, 
the most important in the southern plain being the Tapti, the Narbada and 
the MahT ; in the northern, the Sabarmati and the smaller rivers, the Saras- 
wati, the Rupen and the Pushpavatl. Besides, there are numerous sunken 
wells. 


The structure of Kathiawar is the result of its geological formation. 
The central tract belongs to the Upper Cretaceous” and ** Deccan Trap” 
period, while the narrow strip of coast line all round belongs to Ihe “Posfr 
Tertiary ” period, (a little corner of Dwarka, to the “ Upper Tertiary”) and 
a small portion above the Mandar Hills (from Sejakpur to Dhrangadhra 
and Wadhwan to Wankaner) to the ** Gondwam and Marine Equivalents 
Consequently the surface of the land in the interior is undulating. The 
northern portion, with a few exceptions, is flat, while in the south, is the 
majestic Girnar besides a few solitary hills. The coastal region is an allu- 
vial plain. Its drainage is distributed on all sides over a great number of 
small river areas.^ Of these rivers, the largest is Bhadar passing through 
Jetpur and Kutiyana to the sea at Navi Bandar. 

The position and structure of Gujarat are mainly responsible for its 
complex culture. Its seafront was the gateway 
Position of Gujarat and earliest times through which -ideas, infiu- 

* ences and cultures passed to and fro as a result 

of commercial and other intercourses. A succession of influences entered 


^ For details we Mem. Geo, St*r. XXI, p. 3, 
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Gujarat in the shape of invaders, refugees and ininiigrants froni its other 
borders, never truly insurmountable. And the nuclei of all tliese varied 
influences — political and cultural — were the fertile doahs and river tracts 
in the coastal plain, for instance, the Mahikantha, and the Saraswati 
inandala, boasting of good and prosperous ports ; in the peninsula, the fool 
of the hills, and the alluvial strip possessed of a few good harbours. 


On this alignment grew up the kingdoms of Mauryas, Ksalrapas and 
Guptas in Kathiawar with Girinagara (modern Junagarh) as the capital ; 
of the mediaeval dynasties, Gurjjaras, Calukyas and the Ra^trakutas in the 
southern coa’stal plain around Kaira, Broach and Navsan ; of the laic 
mediaeval Caululwas on the doahs of the Saraswati and its tributaries — 
the Rupen and the Pushpavati — round Anhilvada (Anahilavada) and 
vSidhpur (Siddhapura) ; while the famous harbours of Broach, Cambay and 
later, Surat, and Vaiabhi (modern Vala), Somnath (Sonianatha) and Dwarka 
in Kathiawar owed no less their political or commercial and religious impor- 
tance to their position. 


The present distribution of population in Gujarat in a way conlirms 
the evidence of history. The coastal plains — 
PresentJDistw^ution Of particularly the country rouird about the mouths 

of the rivers Tapti, Narbada and the Mahl — are 
more densely populated than others. For instance, Kaira has a population 
of 451-550 persons per sq. mile, Surat 251-350, Broach and Ahmadabad 
176-250, Baroda 251-350.^ In Kathiawar it is the ancient sites, Junagarh, 
^Bhavanagar, Dwarka and Dhaiik that have a population varying from 
251-350 to 176-350 persons per sq. mile: whereas the rest of the penin- 
sula is sparsely inhabited, only 101-175 persons per sq. mile.“ 


Traditional Divisions of 
Gujarat 


Gujarat as the name of the region under discussion is comparatively of 
recent origin. Traditionally the region was said 
to consist of three divisions : Anartla, Lata and 
Surastra. The area covered by the first t^vo 
divisions is not clearly defined. Anartja is said to correspond to modern 
Northern Gujarat, with its capital at Anandapur or Anarttapura/ as these 
names occur in the records of the 6th century But it is really doubtful 
'whether before this period Anarttapura was the capita!, and wdiether 


^ Mahl and Rewa Kantha 101-175 persons per sq. mile. 

Census of India ^ 1931, VIII, part I, Map, 

® BG., I. p, 6,. the modern Vadnagar. 

^ See the list of places from Vajabhi Ins., Appendix, p. 45. 
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Aiiartta ^ comprised the whole of Northern Gujaiat or it and also Surastra 
(Kathiawar) as some Pumnas tell us, or onl^^ the region round about 
Dwarka.” 

Lata roughly covered the present Southern Gujarat from the Mahi to 
the Tapti and perhaps a little further south, though its application varied as 
the use of it in the inscriptions show. From Indian sources its use 
cannot be traced back beyond the 4th century A.D./ though it may be 
identified with Larike of Ptolemy (c. A.D. 150).^ After the 4th century, 
however, Lata is frequently mentioned in inscriptions'" and literature. 

Surastra denoted the modern Kathiawar. In its -widest denotation 
the term included the whole of Kathiawar, in its narrowest only the soutli- 
ern part of Kathiawar, known as Sorath. Its earliest mention is in 
Panim’s (c. 600-700 B.C.)® GanapMa it is found later in the 

Mahahharata^ inscriptions ® and in the accounts of the Greek merchants 
and geographers.” 

^ Epigraphically the name Anarttapura cannot be traced before the Valabhi 
inscriptions (c. 500 A.D.), while Anartta as a name of a region like Surastra is not so 
far found in them, though Anarttapura implies a pura (city) in Anartta. However 
the latter is mentioned in the Junagarh Ins. of Rudradaman (A.D. 150). El,, VHI, 
pp. 36-49. 

^ The location of ancient Dvarivati, capital of Krsna was, according to Bhatta- 
sali, IHQ,, X, p, 541, west of the mountain Raivataka, near modern Junagarh. 

^ See EG., I, p, 7 for references. 

^ McCrindle,, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy (c. 150 A.D.), p. 38. 

Of these the earliest is, so far, the Mandasor Ins. of Kumaragupta anS 
Bandhugupta, C/I., HI, pp, 79-88. 

® Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 18 ; Keith, History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 426 places him about B.C. 400. 

^ Bohtlingk, Pdnini's Grammatischer Regeln, 1840, p. LXXXVII; EG., I, p. 6, 
See Sorensen, Index to the names in the Mahdbhdrata, p. 661; BG., I, p 6. 

^ Of Rudradaman, El,, VIII, pp. 36-49; Gotamiputra Satakani, Ibid*, p. 60 ; 
and Skandagupta, CIL, HI, p, 59 ; cf. also Sorathaka in EL, XXIV, p. 147. 

Pliny, Natural History (A.D. 77) surprisingly does not mention either 
Surastra, Cutch or the coastal tract of Gujarat by any known name, though he 
frequently mentions Patala, the tract near the mouth of the Indus. 

Strabo (60 B.C.-A.D. 19. Geography, Book XI. Part XI, Jones' Edition, 
Voi. V, p. 279-80), who quotes Apollodorus, uses the phrase ' the kingdom of 
Saraostos ' which means * the kingdom of the king of Surastra ’ according to Tarn, 
The Greeks in Bactria and India, Cambridge 1938, p. 150. 

Ptolemy (McCrindle, o.c., p, 35 and 37) uses the terms *Syrastra’ and 
* Syrastrene.' The latter terms, says Tarn, o.c., p. 234, included besides Kathiawar, 
the coastal regions of Gujarat viz., Broach and Surat. 
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Of these divisions, only Lata and Suraslra (often called Saumstra) 
survived in the late mediaeval period. Late in the 
Application^onhe Name century after the spread^ of the Gurjaras 

from Northern India, under the Caulukya rule 
Northern Gujarat began to be called Gurjam-Mandala^ Gttrjaradesa and 
Gurjaraird. 


The present name * Gujarat ’ came to be applied to the whole of 
modern Gujarat under the Muslims in the 

MSstaStSKS’’ ‘Mrfiaeval- period (A.D. 1295-1473) thopgl, 

much of Kathiawar was still known as Sorath. 
The territorial limits of Gujarat varied now, as before, with the power 
of its rulers. At its maximum, the limits extended from Jalor in the north 
to the neighbourhood of Bombay in the south ; in the east, from Malwa, 
to the shores of the Arabian Sea on the west (including Kathiawar). 
The old administrative names of the districts were replaced by the new 
called scirkdrs, which were further divided into parganas? In spite of 
these official changes, various tracts were still known by their tradi- 
tional names, e.g., Dandai, comprising the Kadi Pargana, Jhalawar, including 
Viramgam.' In Kathiawar, Halar included Cutch and Bhujnagar and its 
neighbourhood ; Kathiawar, Navanagar and its vicinity ; whereas Kolwad, 
Babriawad and Panjal were in Saurastra.'' Besides, there are mentioned 
Okhakher and Prabhaskher, which covered the neighbourhood of Dwarka, 
and Somanathpatan and its neighbourhood respectively." 

The Mughals (A.D. 1573-1760) made Gujarat one of their provinces 
Snd appointed a viceroy (or Subahdar) to govern it. They also reduced its 
wide extent, thougn they retained the old administrative names. 

Under the British, Gujarat falls into two broad "divisions. One division 
IS ruled by different Indian States ; the other forms part of the Bombay 
Presidency, Of the former, Baroda is the largest, while many smaller 
states share among themselves almost the whole of Kathiawar. 


^ For references see below. 

In the time of the Sultans of Gujarat* there were 25 sat^kdrs, which were 
reduced to 16 hy Ahbar. See Mirat-I-Ahmadi^ Supplement, GOS., XLIII, p. 162 . 

^ For full list see Ibid^ p. 206. 

^ Ibid., p. 207. 

BG., I, p. 208. mainly cites Halir. Kathiavada, Gohilvada, Babariavada and 
Jetvada, comprising roughly the north-west, centre, south-east, south-west and 
middle-west (round Gumli) respectively. Others are mentioned in the footnote. 



CHAPTER II 


HISTORY 

Section I 
Aficient Period 
{C.B.C.300—A.D.500) 

jf EGEND and tradition credit the Yadavas with the fust occupation oi 
the peninsular Gujarat. Theis under Krsna, are said to have ruled 
the whole province from their capital at Dwarka. 

But the real political history of Gujarat, as of almost the whole of 
ancient India, begins with the Mauryas, about 
Mauifyas(c.B.C. 319-200) 319 B.C. Candragupta, the first king of the 
dynasty spread his power over the north-west 
frontiers of India, Northern India and the greater part of the peninsula. His 
sovereignty over the peninsular Gujarat is attested by a later inscription of the 
Ksatrapa Rudradaman (A.D* 150), where an explicit reference is made to 
Vaisya Pusyagupta, as the viceroy (rastriya) of the Emperor Candragupta 
Maurya.^ Continuance of the Maurya rule over Gujarat under Asoka, the^ 
grandson of Candragupta, is proved by fourteen edicts of Asoka himself on a 
rock in Junagarh and secondly by the reference just cited, wherein a Yavana 
Tusaspba is mentioned as the viceroy of Asoka.^ The fact that almost all 
the rock-edicts of Asoka have been found on the frontiers of his empire, with 
the one tliat he himself was the viceroy of Malwa, the neighbouring province 
of Gujarat on the east, has been adduced to show that the whole of 
Northeni Gujarat was under the Mauryan' sway.’’ The capital of the 
peninsular Gujarat from this time till c. 500 A.D. seems to have been 
Girinagara (Junagarh); and Bhrgukaccha (Broach), Barygaza of the 
Greeks, if not the capital, the most important town of southern Gujarat 
Whether Gujarat remained under Saraprati, the grandson and successor of 
Asoka, is a moot point. But it is certain tliat Mauryan rule in the province 
did not last after Samprati (c. B. C. 200). 

^ Junagarh Rock Ins. of Rudradaman, BL. VIII, pp. 36-49, 

2 Ibid, 

i, 14. 
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What relation Gujarat had with the vSungas, the successors of the 
Maurs^as, it is not possible to say for certain. 

Sungas Indian literature speaks of two iouhga marches 

to the south: one to the north-west and thence to the southern ocean 
under Pusyamitra, ^ the other to the Sindhu with the a'svamedha 
under Vasumitra, the grandson of Pusyamitra." Tarn thinks" that the 
southern ocean refers to the southern ocean at Patalene and Suras tra. 
If this be accepted, Surastra may be said to be connected with the 
Suiigas, however brief that period may be. The reference to a fight with 
the Yavanas on the Sindhu, is doubtful, if it means in Sind.” The 
Sindhu however seems to be the Chambal,^ and so Vasumitra encountered 
the Yavanas perhaps near Mathura which was then under Menander.'" 
Hence it is unlikely that the a'svamedha came to Surastra or Gujarat 
through Sind. 


Early Andhras 


There is no positive evidence regarding the sway of the early Andhras 
over Gujarat. They might ha^^e ruled over it 
(including Kathiawar) during the height of their 
power under Krsna, the second king of the Puranic lists when Andhra rule 
extended to Nasik and the Western Ghats. Especially this is probable 
under Sii SatakarnT, who is known from the Kharavela inscription as the 
' Protector of the West,’ (c. 168 B.C.)^ 


The Suhga or Andhra conquest of Gujarat ( if there was one ) was 
short lived. For the Bactrian Greeks invaded 
(c/lM 1^00) north-west India under Demetrius (about 

185 B. C. ), advanced down the Indus, took 
Patalaiie and soon occupied the coastal regions in Western India — Cutch, 
Surastra and Gujarat.^ Here they established themselves first under Apollo- 
dotus, probably a brother of Demetruis,” who in the latter’s absence from 


^ Przyluski, La Legende Be VEmpmuT Agoka (Aqoha-Avaddna)^ 1923, 
pp, 90, 93, 301-4 ; Tatn, o.c., p, 177. 

“ Kalidasa, Malavikdgni'mitra, Act V after verse 14. 

» Tarn, o.c., p. 177. 

^ Ibid,, ^.22%, 

•’ Cunningham, 2*7C., 1870, X, p. 227 thought this river to be the Sindhu of 
Narwar, a boundary between the conquered provinces of Mathura and the indepen- 
dant Indian State of Vidi^ (Bhilsa) on the south.” 

® For a detailed account of these kings see Banerji, History of Ortssa, VoL I, 
pp, 74, 82, 

See above p. 5, n. 11, 

® Tarn, o c., p. 76. 
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India ruled the whole country between Gandhara and Barygaza/ while 
Menander, a general of Demetrius had reached Pataliputra and was in 
charge of the eastern territories.^ Apollodotus’ reign in Gujarat must have 
lasted sufficiently long, for his coins were current in Barygaza and are also 
found in the province." When he and Demetrius both died and Bactria was 
taken by Eucratides, Menander became the king of the Greek provinces 
in India."* Of these he lost many of the eastern provinces. His empire, 
in fact, extended from Mathura in the east to Barygaza in the west 
in the form of a horse-shoe, cutting out Ujjain and Avanti which were 
regained by Pusyamitra." From the time of the death of Apollodotus till 
his own death in 148 B. C.® he must have retained his possessions including 
Gujarat. For his coins are found in this province^ and in all the 
territories under him,® and were also current at Barygaza.® It is 
doubtful if Eucratides ever ruled there either when Menander was ruling 
or after his death, though his coins are discovered from Gujarat.^® It 
is, however, suggested^^ that the Greek rule over Gujarat did not end with 
Menander, but may have continued under his son Soter I through his 
general Apollodotus II, as it is the latter’s coins*" which are imitated by the 
Saka Satraps Castana and Nahapana. 

The Greeks were driven out from India by the Sakas. These nomad 
g ^ invaders, entering India from Sakastana (Seistan), 

conquered Abiria on the Indus. Advancing 
southwards they took Patalene and the Greek sea-provinces of Cutch and 

^ Ibid,^ p. 148. Tarn argues from the statement in the Periplus, p, 41 that"* 
Apollodotus’ coins were circulating in Barygaza. 

^ Cunningham, Chronicle lZ70,Vo\. 'K, New series, p. 85, after 

the account of Trogus Pompeius. 

BG,, I, pp. 16-8, ; Cunningham, o, c,, pp. 78 and 85. 

^ The exact date of this event is not known. Tarn, o.c., p. 169. 

Ibid.tp 227, 

® Ibid,, p. 230. 

7 BG., I, pp, 16-18. 

^ Cunningham. iYC,, X, 1870, pp. 220-2. 

® McCriadle, Periplus, p. 123, 

Cf. the remarks in BG., I, p. 16. Tarn does not seem to have noticed this, 
hence he does not discuss the question. However, in view of Tam’s fresh study the 
chronology of the Greek rulers in Gujarat, as given in BG., I, p. 16, must be 
given up. 

Tarn, o.c,, p. 318. 

Rapson. Indian Coins, 1897, p, 21. 

2 
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Surastrene. This was their original kingdom in India/ In about 80 B.C. 
they proceeded northwards from Abiria up the Indus under Maues or 
Moga and conquered northern India/ According to the Indian tradition 
these Sakas were driven out from Ujjain in 58 B.C/' But whether they 
lost Gujarat and Kathiawar also we do not know. 

In fact there is little evidence to determine who the rulers of Gujarat 
were (unless it be the Andhras) till we meet wdth 
^(A D^n9-124)^^ another branch of the ^akas in about 100 A.D. 

This dynasty was known as Ksaharata. The 
earliest member of this dynasty, who is known only from his coins, was 
Bhumaka. His coins are found along the coast of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar and also sometimes in Malwa. Nabapana, it is held, succeeded 
him. Very few of the latter’s coins are found in Gujarat proper None 
of the coins are dated, but on the strength of the inscriptions (all found 
outside Gujarat and dated in the years 41-46) the Ksaharata rule over 
Gujarat is fixed at the first quarter of the second century A.D. The 
Ksaharatas were exterminated by ^atakarni Gotamiputra and Gujarat and 
Kathiawar passed over again into the hands of the Andhras.*’ 

From the Andhras they were taken back by the second Ksatrapa 
dynasty, known as the Western Ksatrapas, which 

{A,D ^12?So4) Gujarat for about 200 years continu- 

ously. Though very few details of the govern- 
ment are available, a few inscriptions and coins of almost every ruler supply 
^us with a connected account of the dynasty. It is not necessary, however, 
to go through king by king ; the salient features of their history may be 
noted. The Ksatrapa family of Castana, as of Bhumaka, was of northern 
origin, either Saka or Pahiva, though it was known later as Saka. Each of 
these bad come down to Malwa as a viceroy of a northern power, as is 

^ Tarn, ox., p. 320. 

Ibid. 

168. 

^ His relation with Gujarat rests only on the reference to places in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar in the inscriptions of his son-in-law Rsabhadatta. See El., VIII, p. 7S. 
But this reference to the holy places— -Prabhas, etc., — should not by itself imply the 
Ksaharata sway over them. For benefactions were made in ancient India irrespec- 
tive of territorial possessions. They depended more on the sacredness of the places 
themselves, 

^ Nasik Cave Inscription No 2 ; of Siri Pulumayi Visithiputa. El , VIII, p. 60, 

® Vincent Smith, Early History of India, 4th Ed., p. 222, holds that Castana 
held office as a great Satrapa under Kadphises II of the Kushan dynasty, and Naha- 
pana, perhaps under the Indo-Parthian king, Gondopheres. {Ibid,, p, 220). 
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evident from their title, ‘ Ksatrapa ’ meaning ‘ salrapa ’ or * feudatory 
The first ruling member of the family seems to be Castana, son of 
Ghsasmotika. It reached the zenith of its power under Rudradaman I 
(150 A.D.)- Under him the Ksatrapa dominion extended, as is attested 
by his inscription at Girnar, and confirmed by the distribution of his coins, 
and by the evidence of the Andhra inscriptions, to the greater part of 
Central India, Rajputana, Cutch, Sind, Gujarat, Kathiawar and Northern 
Konkand In the Girnar inscription his victories over SatakarnT, the 
Lord of the Deccan, are specifically mentioned, as also the fact that he 
won for himself the title of ‘ Mahaksatrapa His capital was at Ujjain 
in Malwa, and Gujarat was ruled by a governor, Suvisa’kha. Wl-iat 
happened to this extensive empire under the subsequent reigns is not 
known. The change in the title ‘ Mahaksatrapa ’ to ' Ksatrapa ’ or 
vice versa is assumed to indicate loss or gain in power, but it gives no idea 
of the extent. It is beyond doubt that the family of Castana ruled without a 
break till Saka year 226, i.e., 304 A. D., and that Ksatrapa Visvasena was 
its last ruling member. 


The Ksatrapas, however, continue to rule on. Ksatrapa Rudrasimha li, 
son of Svami Jivadaman, perhaps a relative of 
Ksatra^ Branch Line Ksatrapa family succeeds Ksatrapa 

^ Visvasena in the year 227. i.e., 305 A.D. The 

end of this branch line is reached in Svami Rudrasiihha III, when probably 
in A.D. 390 Gujarat was annexed by the Guptas. 

After a period of about 200 years, in c. 400 A.D., the Guptas, probably 
Candragupta II, once more broke through the 
A ]d” 456 495) north-eastern frontier of Gujarat. His successors, 
Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta, definitely ousted 
the existing rulers, and appointed their own viceroy, a native, at the 
ancient capital of the province, Girinagara. It is difficult to say what was 
the extent of the Gupta rule in Gujarat. Cutch seems to form the north- 
western frontier ; the southern is doubtful. The Traikutaka ruler Dahra- 
sena was ruling the south of the Tapti contemporaneously with Skandagupta. 
(The northern part, as well as the eastern part of Gujarat was, of course, 
under the Guptas, as it was from there that they entered the province). 
Gupta suzereignty over Gujarat was lost with the break up of the 
empire after the deatli of Skandagupta (c. 470 A.D.). 

A small but independent dynasty of the Traikutakas furnishes the 
history of Southern Gujarat for the second half 

fA*D^S5^95) century A*D. A few coins and 

inscriptions tell this story. Dahrasena, son of 


^ For detailed information see Eapgon, Coins of the Andhra p- CXIX, 
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Indradatta, ruled a part of the country south of the Tapti in the year 
456-457 A.D, He was thus, as mentioned before, a contemporary 
of Skandagupta. There is not sufficient evidence to trace the Traikutaka 
relations with the Guptas. Most probably Dahrasena was an inde- 
pendent king as he boasts of having performed an asvamedha. 
Furthermore, he, as well as bis successor, dates his inscription in his own 
era, known as the Traikutaka, later as Cedi or Kalacuri era.^ Under his 
son Vyaghrasena the Traikutaka dominions extend further south into 
Konkan.^ But in about 500 A.D. the “ever increasing power of the 
Traiku takas boasted of by the Kanheri plates," was crushed by the last(?) 
Vakataka King Harisena, whom an Ajanta inscription credits with victories 
over Lata and Trikuta."* 


^ It is said to commence on Asvina Sadi I in A.D. 248. Mirashi, BA, XXIV, 
p. 118, suggests slight modification as to the first day of its commencement. 
Jayaswal , of India, 1933, p. Ill thinks that the era began in A.D. 248-49 

and was started by the first Vakataka King Vindhya4kti. 

^ Known from two inscriptions and coins (undated). 

® Cave Temples of Western India, ABWl., X, p. 58. 

^ Also Kuntala, Andhra, Kosala, Kalinga and Avanti, 4SkFi., IV, p. 127. 



Section II 


Early Mediaeval Period 


(c. A.D. 500-c. 950 A.D.) 


IN the early mediaeval period only two ancient divisions of Gujarat, 
Lata and Surastra, are frequently mentioned. Of the third, now called 
Northern Gujarat, a portion often passed into Lata or Southern 
Gujarat,^ and a part into Surastra. It seems to have lost its individuality 
and it is not known which political power was in possession of it in the 
beginning of the 6th century. The history of Lata and Surastra, unlike the 
preceding period, needs to be separately treated as each had a distinct series 
of rulers. 


The Vakataka suzerainty over Lata may have lasted the whole reign 
of Harisena till c. 520 A.D. But after this date 
Kataccuris Vakatakas are heard of no more ; whereas in 

(c. 520-610 A.D.) Gujarat we find a vassal king (mahasamanta 
maharaja) Samgamasimha governing the district between the Tapti and the 
Narmada {antarnarmadavisaya) from his capital at Broach (Bharukaccha) 
in A.D. 540.^ Who his overlord was is not known for certain. Probably 
it was the Kataccuri King Krsnaraja, as we learn from the records of his 
son Sankaragana® and son’s son Buddharaja^ that the Kataccuri dominion 
extended from Maiwa ^ in the north to the modern Nasik district ® in the"* 
south and included the Broach'’ and Baroda districts'’ as well. The 
Kataccuris might have been, at first, the feudatories of, or a family 
connected with® the Traikutakas. For their epigraphs show acquaintance^ 


^ By * Southern Gujarat I mean all the country south of the Mahi till Daman 
though often it is applied to the country south of the Narbada or the Tapti only. 

= Sunaokala Plates. BZ..X.P. 72. 

® Grant of Santilla, II, p. 22, and Abhona Plates of Sahl^aragana, Ibid,, 

IX, p. 296. 

^ Sarsavani Plates, Ibid,, VI, p. 294 ; Vadner Plates, Ibid,, XII, p, 30. 

^ For details see list of place-names. Appendix, p. 34. 

^ Fleet in BG., I, ii, p. 295. 

^ For instance, (!) the size of the Santilla Pis. is almost the same as that of the 
Traikutaka pis, 

(2) The title * Maharaja ^ and the name Sahkaragana remind us 

of the similar title used by the Traikutakas and the name 
of '* Dahragana ’’ on some coins. 

(3) Close similarity pf their script with those of the 

Traikutakas, 
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With those of the latter, and the era used by them, though not 
named, is the same as the one used by the latter. Whatever be their 
origin, during a short rule of 100 years, after assimilating the existing ^ 
cultural traditions of their predecessors — the Guptas and the Traikii takas — 
they themselves established others " which were followed by the Gurjjaras 
of Broach and the Calukyas of Navsari. Early in the 7th century the 
Kataccurl King Buddharaja was defeated by the Western Calukya King 
IMahgalaraja (Mahgalesa), " and since then southern Lata, the country 
south of the Tapti, became a Calukya province/ 

What happened to the northern pro\unces — Maiwa and Northern 
Lata — of the KataccurTs can not be definitely decided/ But a little later, 
in 630 A.D., the country north of the Tapti, 
round about Broach, is found under a Gurjjara 
king Dadda II/ These Gurjjaras are supposed ' to be a branch and feuda- 
tories of the Gurjara-Pratihara ® dynasty of Jodhpur and Dadda I of the 
Broach branch is identified with Dadda one of the sons of Plaricahdra, the 
founder of the Jodhpur branch. Whatever be the relation of the Praliharas 
with the Gurjjaras — tribal or otherwise — in connexion with the Broach rulers 
we have to note that they call themselves ‘ of the family of the king of 
Gurjjara ’ {Gurjjara-nrpativaihsa) i.e. Gurjjara country and not of the 
tribe of the Gurjjaras. That is, the Gurjjaras of Broach may not have 


^ See below. 

^ See below, 

Nerur Plates, LI., VII, p. 161. Kielhorn’s Lisi, No. 6. 

^ For its subsequent history see below. 

Might have been conquered by Prabhakaravardhana, who in the Harsacarita , 
(Ed, by Parab, 1897), p. 120 is said to have subdued the rulers of Sindhu, Gnrjara, 
Lata and Milava. Ganguly, IHQ , IX, 1933, p. 407 says that by this defeat (at the 
hands of Rajyavardhana) Buddharaja did not lose Maiwa ; this he lost to the 

Maitrakas of Valabhl in about 629 or before But what the position of 

Buddharaja was in a period of about 20 years and whether the Maitrakas could drive 
him out from Maiwa remains to be considered. 

^ Kaira Plates, lA., XIII, p. Si. 

‘ Majumdar, Journal Department of Letters, Calcutta University, 1923 
Vol, X, p. 11. 

This is a much discussed term. Ganguly, for instance, IHQ., X, p. 613, 
thinks that Gurjaras and Pratiharas are two distinct peoples and interprets the term 
as meaning the Pratihira family of the Gurjara country. 
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belonged to the Gurjara tribed This much, however, seems probable that 
the ‘ Gurjjaras of Broach ’ were a branch of the * Gurjara- Pratiliaras of 
Rajputana,’ though it must be said that none of their records gives the 
slightest hint of this beyond declaring their feudatory state ; feudatories 
in the beginning, c. 590 A.D., perhaps of the Kataccuris; later of both the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas and the Calukyas of Badami, and then in about 
640 A.D. of the Maitrakas of ValabhT, 

The genealogy of the Gurjjara rulers presents a problem. The 
earlier grants^ of Dadda (II) mention three rulers whose names Dadda, his 
son Jayabhata, and his son Dadda (II) are identical with those mentioned 
in the later grants but their epithets ‘ Samanta ’ ‘ Vltamga ’ and 
‘ Prasantaraga ’ are not only not mentioned in the later grants but new 
ones ^ Protector of the Lord of Valabhi ’ and ‘ Bahusahaya ’ are applied 
to the Dadda (I) and Dadda (II) in the grant of 456 and in the recently 
published grant of 486. So the natural presumption is that the earlier and 
later grants refer to two different sets of individuals by the name of 
Dadda (l), Jayabhata and Dadda (II). However, Dadda (l) of the 
late grants must be identified with Dadda (II) of the earlier grants. 
For the latter lived in 630-40 A.D., exactly the time when Harsa 
attempted to invade western and southern India but was held back by Dadda 
(I) of the later grants and by Pulakesin (II) in or before A.D. 634/ 
Likewise we have also to identify Jayabhata (II) of the grant of 456 


^ The Gurjaras are supposed to have emigrated from Central Asia and entered 
the Punjab through the north-western frontier of India. From here they spread out 
eastwards and southwards and in the latter direction their second big halt was in 
Rajputana. Their settlements in the Punjab are now known :as Gujranwala, Gujarat 
and Gujarkhan, whereas in Rajputana, in the 9th century, their settlement was called 
Gurjaratri. Bhandarkar, * Gurjaras ’ /RBR4S., XXI, p. 414 and 432; Ghatyala 
Ins. of Kakuka, 862-1 A.D., JRAS.^ 1895, p. 513 and Daultapur Ins. of Bhoja, 
A.D. 706, p. 211. 

Smith, EHL, p. 428 says that there is nothing to show what part of Asia they 
came from or to what race they belonged. 

(K), S, 380, 385. lA., XIII, pp. 81 and BS ; S. 391, 392, BE, II, p. 21 and 
V. p. 41. 

S. 456. lA., XIII, p. 77; and S. 486, BL, XXIII, p. 147, 

^ Bhagwanlal Indraji in /A., XIII, p. 72 and 75. 

Aihole Inscription of Pulakesin II. BI., VI, p. 6 ; Kielhorn^s List No, 10, 
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with that of the grant of 486 as their descriptions are identical The 
Gurjjara genealogy should then stand as follows ^ : — 

Dadda (l), Samanta c. 580 A.D. 

Jayabhata (I), Vltaraga c. 605 A.D. 

Dadda (II), Prasantaraga, Protector of the Lord of Valabhi 
629-41 A.D. 

Jayabhata (II), c. 655 A.D. 

Dadda (III), Bahtisahaya c. 680 A.D. 

Jayabhata (III), Mahasamantadhipati c. 704-5 A.D, 

Ahirole (P, MahdsdmantMMpafi c. 725 A.D. 

Jayabhata (IV), Mahasamantadhipati 734-5 A.D. 

The extent of the Gurjjara fief is roughly indicated by the find-spots “ 
of their inscriptions. But it can be fixed more precisely by taking into 
consideration the places from which the grants were made and the places in 
which the lands are given.” Excepting one case all the grants are made 
from the Broach district whereas the lands granted are in one case not in 
the Bhaiukaccha or AnkxdesvBxei-visaya, but in the Sangamakhetaka- 
visaya. That is perhaps the modern Baroda district which was then called 
by this name after its capital (?) Sahgamakhetaka (Sahkheda). The 
boundaries of the Gurjjara dominion then were : the Main river in the north 
and the Tapti in the south ; Sahkheda and the tract known as the Rewa 
Kantha Agency in the east and the Gulf of Cambay on the west. The 
southern boundary will have to be shifted to the south of the Tapti if the 
places mentioned in the spurious plates^ are taken into account. 

^ Acharya, while editing the new grant of 486, El,, XXIII, p. 149 seems to 
have lost sight of the above facts and identified Dadda, the Protector of the Lord of 
Valabhi, with the first Dadda of the earlier grants, placing thereby the checkmate of 
Harsa, atleast 25 years earlier which is not warranted by history. Moreover he also 
ascribes to him the Sahkheda Plate of 346, as has been hitherto done ; but it is 
doubtful. It may belong to the Kataccuris who were then in possession of the 
Broach district. After the MS. was sent to the press I find that similar objections 
are raised by Mirasbi in El,, XXIV, p. 179. 

^ See Appendix, A, pp, 2-3. 

s See pp. 35-7. 

^ See thid, , pp. 77-9. 
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The capital of the Gurjjaras seems to be Nandipurl, froii/ which 
majority of the grants are issued. It is identified with Naiidod,^ the 
capital of the Rajpipla State, about 34 miles east of Broach.^ 

The relations of the Gurjjaras with their southern and western con- 
temporaries® — the Calukyas of Badami and the Maitrakas of Valabhi — 
seem to be cordial throughout. Dadda 11, perhaps with the help of 
Pulakesin II, protected ‘a Lord of Valabhi,’ who must be identified witli 
Dhruvasena II (A.D, 620-40) and not Dharasena IV as suggested by 
Bhagwanlal Indraji/ On another occasion Jayabhata IV, the last known 
ruler of the dynasty, went out to ValabhT to help its ruler against the 
Tajjikas (Arabs) in A.D. 734-5® and not to fight against him, as so fai 
supposed, on the evidence of his Kavi grant.® None of the Valabhi grants 
refers to these incidents. But the latter must have happened during the 
reign of SlladiU^a V whose only known date is 723 A.D.' 


After Jayabhata IV the dynasty was perhaps wiped out by the Arab 
raid under Junaid.® 


However, the Broach kingdom did not remain long under the Arabs, 
^ / A Within a decade or so they weie driven out hy 

a amanas c. • . ) Gurjara-Pratiharas of Avanti® and the 

kingdom was placed under one of their feu^tories known as the 
Cahamanas.^*^ A member of this family ruled at Broach in A.D. 756 under 


i BG„ I, p. 113. 

^ Buhler identified this place with an old fort of the same name about 2 miles 
to the north of the east gate of Broach. I A., VII, p. 62. This means Broach itself. 
But if this were so there seems to be no reason why it should not have been men- 
tioned as it is done in the grants of the earlier and later dynasties that ruled at 
Broach. 

'' The eastern contemporaries, till about 630 A.D., were the Kataccurls and the 
Gurjjaras were their vassals. The northern were probably the Gurjaras of Rajputana. 

« BG.,I, p. 116. 

’ According to Dr, Chakravarti, commenting on the reading of the recently 
published grant of S. 486, B/., XXlII, p, 151, n. 7. 

« ZA., V, p. 113, ^ JBBMAS., XI, p. 335. 

^ Who according to Majumdar, JL., X, p, 21 also broke up the Gurjara confi- 
deracy in Rajputana. 

** Thought by Majumdar, Jbid,, and Tripathi, History of Kanauj\ 1937, as a 
branch of the Gurjaras of Rajputana. 

Hansot Grant of Bhartrvaddha, V.S. 813^ A.D 756. EI„ XII, pp* 197-204. 
For details see Appendix pp, 23, 26, 37, 69. 
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Nagavaloka. The latter is identified with the Gurjara-Pratihara king of 
Avanti N%abhata 1/ It is impossible that the Cahamanas could have 
previously ruled at Broach as the kingdom till c. A.D. 740 was under a 
different family. But the names^ of the members of the family indicate 
that the Cahamanas were perhaps connected or acquainted with the 
Ivsatrapas and Maitrakas of Surastra.^ 

Southern Lata, the countiy south of the Tapti, became perhaps a 
Galukyas Calukya province, as said belore, when Mangalesa 

(c A.D. 610-740) defeated its ruler Kataccuri Buddhaiaja.” After 

Pulakesm II* slopped tlie southern advance ot Haisa on the Narbada in 
about A.D. 630,® the Calukya suzerainty over LaUi must have been firmls' 
established. Under it Gujarat might have been indueiiced by the Kanarese 
(uilture,' and the routes for this' must he either the coastal country of 
Konkan or the mountain passes via Nasik. 

Evidence of the actual establishment of tlie Calukya rule in Gujarfit 
cannot be had till about 670 A.D., though traces of the eailier (c. 650 A.D.)’ 
l\anarese penetration in the province are afforded by the grant"' of a 
Sendraka^" chief Nikumbhallasakti, who seems to be a * Calukya feudatory.’ 
I'ronr A.D. 670*-740, sons of Dharah*aya jayasiihhavarman (brother of the 
Western Calukya Emperor Vikramaditya i), Sryasrya Siladitya (A.D. 669- 
692), Jayasiaya IMahgalaraja (731 A. D.) and the latter’s son Avani 

Konow, Ibid., p. 200 ; Tripathi, o.c., p, 228 ; Majumdar, o c., places Devaraja 
in A.D. 750 while the reference in this grant presupposes Nagabhata I, unless it be 
assumed that the expression ** in the increasing reign of the gloiious Nagavaloka ’ 
implies the rule founded by Nagavaloka. 

® These are : — 1 Raja Mahesvaradaraa 4 J-Iaradama 

2 Bhiraadama 5 Dhrubhatadeva 

3 Bhartrvaddha (1) 6 Bhartrvaddha (II) 

In this list the 1st, 2nd and 4th kings have Ksatrapa name-endings ; the fifth, as 
pointed out by Konow, has a name similar to that of the Maitrakas of Valablil 
Dhrubhata. 

* Ray", Dynastic BhtOfy of Northern India, II, p, 1057. 

^ Konow, i?/., XII, p 198. Above p. 14, 

^ I find Dr, Altekar agreeing with this view. ABORI , XIII, 1932, p. 300. 

^ See below under ’ Epigraphy ' and ’ Religion \ 

* The earliest record, the Kaira grant of Vijayaraja of S. 394. I A., VII. p. 241 , 

isd^^ared to be a forgery. See Fleet, Ibid,, p. 251, and p. 111. 

9 Bagumra giant I A,, XVIII, p. 265. For details, see Appendix pp. 23, 66. 

Ad^Urdrng to-Buhlea: the Sendrafeaswete a,Kanarese See Ibid, 
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Janasraya Pulakesiraja (A.D. 738-9) and perhaps Nagavardbana also are 
found ruling* over Lata not as feudatories, but as independent kings,^ 

The names of territorial units ^ and other places^ mentioned in their 
inscriptions indicate that the dominion of "the Western Calukyas ol 
Navasanka’ ^ extended in the north to the Narbada ; ^ in the south it was 
linked up with that of the Imperial Calukyas ; in the south-east it included 
the modern district of Nasik* The capital of this kingdom was Navasarika 
(modern Navsari). 

The inscriptions do not give any hint of the relations of the Calukyas 
with the Gurjjaras, nor does it come forth from the records of the latter. 
But it is possible that since the time of Pulakesi II, the Calukyas were at 
times nominal overlords of the Gurjjaras An important event, however, 
took place in the closing years of llie Calukya rule in Gujarat. Arabs^ 
perhaps under Junaid, the governor of Khalifa Hashaiii“ (A.D. 724-74^^1 
ox’erran the contemporary kingdoms of Smdh, Cutch, Surastra, and those ol 
the Capotakas, hlaiuyas of Chilor ’’ ® and Gurjaras of BhmmaL^ Their 
inroads further southward into the country were effectively stopped by 
Pulakesi Janakaya. ” 

^ Though still maintaining cordial relations with the Imperial Calukyas of 
Badami. 

For their names see Appendix, pp. 3-4, 37-36, 

C£. Bhandarkar, List of Inscriptions of Northern Indices Bl., XXIII, 
Appendix, p. 383. 

** Or perhaps Kaira. l^ora Rastrakuta record, Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa I, 
EL, XVIII, p, 235, koka 7 says that as early as A.B. 660, the Rastrakutas fought 
with the Calukyas of Khetaka-tiiandala. 

’ Also called Caliph Hisham ; Junaid is spelt as Janayd. Cf, Ray, DHNL> 

I, P. 9. 

^ According to Ray, DHNL, p. 1156, following Bhandarkar, Et., XII, p. Il- 
ia, the Maurya king of Chitor at this time was Dhavalappadeva of the Dabok inscrip- 
tion of Dhanika, El , XX, Appendix, p. 187, No. 1371. This may be the same as 
Ohavala of the Kanasuvam ins of 738 A.D ASIWC., 1906, p 61; EL^ XII, 

pp. 11-12. 

^ This is also reported by an Arab historian Baladhuri, cited by Kay, 
according to whom Junaid raided Uzain, Bahrimad, al-Kiraj, Mirmad, al-Mandal* 
Dahnaj and Barwas, and conquered al-Bailaman and-al Jurz. Kitab Futuh 
ALBiMdn. Tr. Murgottan, Part 11, p. 227. The places mentioned are not defi- 
nitely identified. For suggestions, see Ibid, note 2, The Arab raid is said to be 
implied in Gurjara-Pratihira Ins, of Bhoja I, which refers to a defeat of the MIecchas. 
See EL, XVIII, pp 102-107 ; also lA , 1911, p, 240, first cited by Ray, 

** Kavsari Grant of Pulake^-Janasraya (A B, 738-39), VOC., OS., p. 230-1 ; 
'30., I, i, p. 109. Whether the Arabs brought in an^ Islamic infiu^nce |s doul;>tf^k 
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After him, in about A.D. 740, Lata passes into the hands uf another 
southern djniasty, the Rastrakutas. 


The Rastrakutas of Malkhed replace the Calukyas not only in the 
Deccan but even in Gujarat and give a further 
The Rastrakutas lease to Gujarat’s contact with the Deccan and the 


(c, A.D. 740-975) 


South. Their wars of conquest also bring Gujarat 


into relation with Central India, the Central and United Provinces and parts 
of Southern India. The Rastrakuta occupation of Lata lasted for about 230 
years, from A.D. 743”974. From its nature it is divided into three periods. 


In the first, (A.D. 743-808), Gujarat was under the Imperial Rastra- 
Iviitas of the Decean ^ being ruled by one of the sons of the emperor. 

In the second, (A.D. 808-888), the Gujarat branch of the family is 
said to become independent, but is really a period of fluctuation.*'^ 

In the third, (888-974 A.D.), the main branch of the Rastrakutas 
resume their sovereignty, and the province passes under their direct super- 
vision. 


The Rash'akula conquest of Lata begins with the expeditions of 
Dantidurga (c. 750 A.D.) over central India.^^ In one of these expeditions, 
he overran Lata as far as the Mahi in the north.* The Lata rulers 
at this time were perhaps the Cahamanas of Broach, under the Gurjara 
Pratihara Nagabata I, and not the Gurjjaras of Broach/' Under the 
next two rulers, Krsna I and Govinda II (A.D. 765-795), the 
position of Gujarat may have remained the same/ Dhruva I (795 A.D.) 
was a mighty king, so also was his son Govinda III. The latter gave over 

^ Excluding the branch represented by Kakka (II) (of Antroli grant JBBRAS., 
XVI, pp. 105-113) which cannot be properly correlated with the Imperial or the 
Feudatory Ristrakvita families. 

^ Itcanuot therefore be said that the period (A. D, 80S-88S) of 80 years was 
“ on the whole independent^’ 

^ Samangad Plate of Dantidurga, /A., XI, p. 112. l^erhaps earlier, with 
ladra I, who is said to have fought with the Calukyas of Kaira. 

^ Ibid. 

^ As suggested in BG., I, i, p. 122, before the discovery of the Hansoc grant. 
See above p. 17, 

® The Karkka of Antroli Charoli grant A.D. 757 ( not 747 as in BG., I, 122 ) is 
really an intriguing personality. It is impossible that he could be the same as the 
Karkka of later grants of A.D. 812, 816, 821 A.D.; the very distance of 70 years is a 
b^iri^. He ^§ems to be an usurper, dethroned later by Krsna I. 
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the Gujiivat kingdom (L^ia-mamf ala) to his brother Indra III, ni about 
808 A.D/ 

It is said that with Indra III begins the rule of the “ Gujarat Rastra- 
kutas”. But none of Indra’s own grants ha\c 

"°{AD*808-88S” " His rule, however, was very short, 

lasting for about 4 years. His son Karkka once 
more became the feudatory of the Imperial Rastrakuta Anioghavarsa I.^ 
Karkka ruled for about 15 years (A.D. 8U-824),^ During this period 
and immediately after (A.D, 813 and 827) grants of Govindaraja, younger 
brother of Karkka are found. These raise the question as to who the riilei 
oi Gujarat was : Karkka or his brother Govindaraja. Two explanations aic 
suggested : — ^ 

(1) Govindaraja ruled in the absence of his elder brother Kaikki 
who had gone to assist Amoghavarsa ; 

(2) Govindaraja became hostile m 813 A.D., so Karkka had to go 
to Amoghavarsa for help. 

The possibility of simultaneous rule is not admitted. None of the 
suggestions seem to be convincing. But from Govindaraja’s grants, the 
relation between the two brothers does not appear to be strained, and we 
liave, therefore, to assume that Govinda ruled twice, once in Karkka’s 
absence, and for the second time ** during the minority of Karkka’s son 
Dhruva.”' 

Dhruva II, son of Karkka, came to the throne in about 835 A.D. 
Trying to free himself from the yoke of the main line, he died in a war 
against Amoghavarsa. But the Gujarat branch was not effaced thereby. 
His son Akalavarsa succeeded him, according to the grant of his son, 
Dhruva IIi,‘'* but on what relations with the Imperial Rastrakutas cannot be 
said for certain. 

To Akalavarsa’s son and successor Dhruva III, his grants^ credit 
wars with Valiabha (Amoghavar^), the Gurjaras, hxs relatives, and a 

^ Kavi Grant, IA.,Y, p, 147. iloka 28. 

Shown clearly by the Brahmanapalli Grant. El,, XXII, p, 77, which is signed 
both by Karbha II and Amoghavar^. 

■' According to his extant copperplates. See Appendix, p. 5. 

* £/., XXII, p. 78. 

® BG., I, p. 126. 

' /A.. Xn. p. 179,sto*« 13. 

^ See Appendix, p. 5. 
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Mihira king/ Probably he was succebbiul in these, except against Amogha- 
\^arsa, as the unpublished Baroda grant would show, according to which 
Dhruva possibly lost the territory south of the Narbada to the Imperial 
branch.^ 

The contemporary record ol Dantivarma (A.D. 867)," biother of 
Dhruva, like that of Go\indaraja, raises the question as to who the actual 
ruler was. The conjoint signature ot both biothers at the end dispels the 
suggestion that Dantivarma was the relative referred to in Dhruva’s 
13dgiimra grant, who revolted against the latter. 

Kisna Akalavarsa, son ot Daatuaima,'^ is, at present, the last lung 
ot the Gujarat branch ot the Rastrakiitas, according to the Bagumra giant 
(A.D. 888).' This grant does not necessarily suggest that the Gujatat 
Rastrakutas recovered the teiritoiy soiitli ot the Narbada trom the mam 
branch but confirms the view expressed above that Dhruva had letained 
his hold over the tenitory south ol the Naibada. Piobably they weu* 
ieudatones* but even this feudal character they lose alter Krsna, and the 
Imperial Rastrakutas resume diiect contiol ovei Lata. 


The suzerainty of the mam line of Rastrakutas over Gujarat, which 
was shaken early m the reign ot Amoghavarsa 
Rosvmption by the Mem A.D.) seenis to be slowly establishing 

itself towaids the close of his reign (A D. 871)7 
Under his son and successor Krsna Akalavarsa, 
rthe sway was completely realized in c. 910 A.D,/ after severe fighting with 


Hestrakatas 
(A.D. 880-974) 


^ 127 (according to an unpublished grant); and according to hxs 

recently published grant in hi , XXII, p 74 The Mihira king is now identified 
with Mihira Bhoja of Kanauj 

^ That IS the view expressed in BG , I, p 127, but it should be given up 
because the grant referred to above ( note 1 ) grants land on either bank of the Tapti. 
See Appendix, pp 6, 38-43, 

£/., VI, pp. 285 

^ M., XIII, p 65 Altekar, B1 , XXII, p. 70, rightly challenges this view and 
suggests that Krsna might be the eldest son of Dhruva II. 

’ BG , I, p. 128 unnecessarily raises the question as to the identity of this 
Dantivarma. Evidently he is the brother of Dhruva III, and the grantor to the 
Kampilya Vihara, i?/.,VI, p 285* 

s BG . r, p. 128 

’ Accotdmg to the Sanjan Plate of Amogbavarsa Bl , XVIIl. p 235. 

® Atscording to the Kapadvanj grant, BI., I, p 52, and the Bagumra, El., 
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the Gurjaras.^ This is confirmed by the regranting of about 400 villag*es 
in Lata by Indra Nityavarsa in A.D. 914 at the time of his coronation,^ 

Till recently, no evidence was available regarding the continuance of the 
Rastrakuta rule in Gujarat after 935 A,D. which was governed by 
Cjovinda IV and V both sons of Indra Nityavarsa/ Rut now the 
Harsola Grant of Siyaka^ not only gives evidence of the continuance ol 
the Rastrakuta power in Lata/ but further tells us that it was governed by a 
Mahamandalika-ctidamani Mahdrdjddhirdja Siyaka under Srivallabba.' 
Siyaka of the giant is identified with Harsa-Siyaka II, and Srivallabba 
with the Rastrakuta Krsna III (c. 940-56 A.D.). It is suggested that the 
iormer was a Paramara ruler driven out from Malwa by the revival of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara power and ruled Lata as the feudatory of the 
Rastrakutas.® But soon the overlordship of the Rastrakiitas which had 
passed into the hands of Khottiga (c. 956-71 A.D,), brother of Krsna III, 
was overthrown by Haisa Slyalca and Lata became a Paramara province. 
It remained so till, at least, A.D. 970 as evidenced by the Ahmedabad 
grant of Siyaka (V). (S.) 1026. 

The sway of the Imperial Rastrakiitas over Gujaiat extended normally 
upto and including the modem Kaira district ; to this were added Mahvii 
and some territoiv’’ in the north-east and south-east by victories ovei 
the Gurjara-Pmtiharas and others. But barring a few references to the 
1\IahT and the Reva and conquest over Lata, the evidence so far available 
indicates that the earlier emperors treated Lata merely as an outlying 

^ These were the Guijara-Pratihiras of Kanauj. 

Bagumra grants of Indra, El.t IX, p. 24. Indra it was who gave a severe 
blow to the Gurjara-Pratihara power by defeating Mahipala and capturing Kanauj 

According to the Cambay Plates of^Govinda (IV) S. 852 (A.D. 930), /?/., Vli, 
p. 28, and Sangali Plates of Govinda (V), S. 855, M., XII, p, 247 respectively. 

^ Ibid. 

‘ El , XIX.. p. 236. For details see Appendix, p. 23. 

« Thus corroborating the suggestion in BG . I. p. 134 that the Rastrakuta rule 
had lasted till about A.D 970, 

^ It is suggested by Ray, DHNL, IT, p, 843 that Paramaras' first connection 
with Gujarat began in the time of Bappiraja ( Vakpatiraja 1 ) under the sovereignty of 
Krsna 11 of Malkhed, But it is certain that Paramaras had nothing to do with the 
government of the country as shown by the grants of Govinda IV and V cited before. 

^ Ray. o.c., p, 850. 

El., XIX, pp. 177-79. 

Ibid., p. 236. 

Dantidurga is credited with the conquest of lata but this, even if true, 
to be much exaggerated. 


seems 
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province of the empire. It is only from the time of Amogliavarsa that 
we find that the later Emperors Krsna II and Indra III showed interest in 
Lata. 

The Lata kingdom [mandala) of the Gujarat Rastrakutas went on 
fwpanding as would appear from the study of the villages granted by them.^ 
Ill the earlier grants these are found mostly within the modern Kaira and 
JJ roach districts, suppoi ting the view ^ that the Gujarat branch ruled the 
country between the MahT and the Narbada. But there is no doubt that 
since A.D. 867, from the time of Dhruva III till A.D. 890, Southern 
Gujarat, country south of the Tapti and even Konkan were included within 
the Gujaiat Eastrakuta dominion.*’' The limits of Lata corresponded to 
Central and Southern Gujarat, from the Mahl to Daman, Konkan form- 
ing not actually a part of it,* but a southern province. The towns or 
cities which figure prominently during this period were, as in the preced- 
ing, Ankulesvara (Anklesvar), Bharukaccha (Broach), Khetaka (Kaira), 
Navasarika (Navsari) and Karpatavaiiijya (Kapadvanj). 

The RasU'akutas were contemporaries of the Gurjara-Praliharas of 
Avanti and Kanauj, the Palas of Bengal and later of the Haihayas of 
Dahala, the Candellas of Jejabhukti and the Paramaras of Malwa. With 
the first they were constantly at war from the beginning.” Often they over- 

^ See Appendix, pp. 38-43. 

2 Bhattacharyya in BJ., XXII, p 77 and Biihler in /A,, V, p. 145. 

® See Appendix, p. 5-6 and pp. 38-43, 

^ As Bnhler said in M .. V, p. 145. 

- Thus:— 

1 Dantidurga c. 750 with Devaraja.,,!. 

2 Dhruva 779-794 with Vatsaraja 783-84 A.D. ...II 

3 Govinda III 794-814 with Nagabhata II 815 A.D ...III 

4 Indraraja (of the Gujarat Branch) with III 

5 Karhkaraja ( ,, ,, ) with III 

6 Dhruvaraja II ( ,. ., ) with Bhoja I 843-890 A.D... .IV 

7 Krsna II 877-912 A.D, with Mahendrapala 890-910 A.D...,V 

8 Indra III 913-922 A.D. with Maliii»Ia...VI 

9 Krena HI 937-965 A.D with...VI 

This table is based mainly on the records of the Rastrakutas ; In particular the 
following : — 

I The Vani Grant of Govinda III, U XI, p. 156. 

II The Radhanpur Grant of the same, E/., VI, p, 239. 

III Bagumra Hates of Dhruvaraja II, M., XII, p. 179. 

IV Simjan Plates of Amoghavarsa I, E/., XVIII, p. 235. 

V Cambay Plates of Govinda IV, El., VII, p. 26. 
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ran Northern India, even beyond the Gahga- Yamuna doah. It is held that 
Govinda III annexed Eastern Malwa, and Kanauj was placed under 
Indraraja, the ruler of Lata/ Finally Indra III (c* 915 A.D.) and 
Krsna HI succeeded in destroying the Gurjara-Pratihara empire, in about 
A.D. 940, though Mahipala did regain some of the lost possessions towards 
the close of his reign.^ 

With the rest also Rastrakutas fought/ But with the Haihayas and 
even with the Palas^ relations were often friendly, marked by marriage 
alliances/ 

Many influences, cultural and others, it is probable, might have passed 
to and from Lata which was a great half-way house between the Gangetic 
plains, Malwa and the Deccan. 


^ Majuradar,/L., X, p. 37, fn, 2. 

® See above note 2, also Ray, {DHNLt I. pp. 581-589 ) who gives a few 
details ; also JZ , X, p. 66 ff, 

® Govinda III is said to have defeated the king of the Gaudas, who is identified 
with DharmapSIa of Bengal ; see/L., X, p, 43. Haihaya Kokalla (c. 875-925 A.D.) 
is said to have conquered Krsna II and Yuvaraja Krsna III, while the Caadella 
Yasovarman conquered Krsna III ; see Ray, DHNI.<, II, pp. 754, 760 and 674 
respectively. 

* Cf. Ibid,, II, p. 761 for details; also Sewell, Historical Inscriptions of 
Southern India, p. 38. 
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Section III 


Mediaeval Period 
(c. A.D. 950--A,D. 1300) 


Paramaras were driven out from Lata in A.D. 973 by Taiiapa 
the Calukya king of Kalyanl. It is believed that Barappa of the 
Surat Grants of KIrtiraja (1018 A.D.) and Trilocanapala (1051 A.D.)'** 


Lata (c. A.D: 970-1175) 


was his feudatoiy appointed to guard the main 
gateway to the south. Immediately after, 


Barappa was attacked by the Caulukya Mularaja and his son Camunda,^ 
though it IS doubtful if he was killed by the latter.® The fact remains that, 


till A.D. 1051, his descendants r-^Goggiraja 


Kirtiraja (i^aka 940 “ 1018 A.D.) 


Vatsaraja 

Trilocanapala (.^aka 972 =A.D. 1050-1) 


ruled in Lata, round about Surat.® Their exact position is difficult to 
determine, but at times they may have been the vassals of the Paramara 
Bhoja of Malwa/ though it does not appear that Kirtiraja surrendered his 
kingdom and capital to Bhoja.* 


Lata, henceforward, (even it may be said from the downfall of the 
Rastrakuias) had a precarious ‘existence. In ^aka 996 (A.D. 1074) the 
country south of the Tapti upto Navsari was under Karna, the Caulukya 
king of Anhilvada,® and remained under his successors Jayasimha/® 


' Sewell, HISL, p. 335. 

JA., XI, and Vienna Oriental Journal, VIZ, p. 88 and 196 respectively. 

» Ray, II, p. 938, 

* According to Hemacandra, Dvyasraya, Sarga VI, 

Ray, O.C., p. 939 thinks that it may be possible. But the calamity referred to 
by Trilocanapala’s grant and interpreted by Ray as indicating Caulukya conquest of 
Lata is referred to as Paramara Bhoja*s conquest of the country by Ganguly, 
ParamaraSn p. 96. 

^ According to the records cited above, note 2. 

See Ganguly, o.c,, p, 96. 

* As suggested by Ibid, 

® Navsari Plates of Karna, JBBRAS, , XXVI. p, 250. 

Dohad -stone pillar inscriptions, /A X, p, 158-60. 
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Kumarapala/ and perhaps *\jayapala also,^ that is for a period of about 
100 years (A.D. 1074-1175-6). 

About 1200 A.D. the country south of the Narbada was reconquered 
by the Paramara King"* Subhatavarman ® and its* ruler Sim ha, formerly a 
, / ^ vassal of the Caulukyas of Anhilvada. perhaps 

became his vassal. The Paramaras not onl^' * 
retained their hold over Lata under the next King Arjunavarman, according 
to his grant from Broach in A.D. 1213/ but advanced further and defeated® 
King Jayasimha^ of Anhilvada, which is also corroborated byother Para- 
mara records.® Their hold was, however, sbiken by the Yadava Siriihana, 
who invaded Lata and Malwa and even is said to have killed the feudator^*^ 
chief of the former, Sindhuraja/ But it appears that Lata remained under 
the Paramara Devapala, governed by his feudatory Samgramasimha7® 

It is ix>ssibie that after Devapala the Paramaras lost Lata, when 
Visaiadeva and Sarahgadeva (c. A.D. 1250 and 1290) successfully invaded 
Malwa.** However, the history of this period is a series of rapid changes 
and very soon the Paramaras, Yadavas and Caulukyas who were contend- 
ing over the possession of Lata were themselves engulfed by Mulism inva- 
sions from which they never emerged. 


* md„ X, p. 159-60. 

^ According to the Uajha Ins. (V). S, 1231 of the time of Ajayapala, Bl,, XX, 
Appendix t p. 54, No. 363. 

® Ganguly, o c., p, 197. He was repulsed from Northern Lata by Lavana* 
prasada. Pmhandhaeinfamam, p. 154, Merutuhga calls Subhatvarman Sohada, a 
Mug of Malava. 

^ Hammiramadamardana, Act II, p. 17 ; also Ganguly, o c , p. 197, 

^ MOS., VII,p. 32, 

^ Merutuhga frankly says *Arunadeva, quite defeated the realm of Gujarat’. 
PBC„ p. 154. 

^ According to note 5 above, Hultzsch identifies Jayasimha with Blilma II, as 
suggested by Hall, p. 39. 

* See Ganguly, o.c., p, 202 for references and details. 

® EMM., p. 17 ; also Ibid,, p. 208-9. 

Identified with Sahkha. Ganguly, o.c., p. 212 and 215, HUM. gives a 
detailed account of these alliances etc., between the Paramaras, Sirhha and the 
Yadavas. 

“ Dabhoi Ins. of Visaiadeva, EL, I, p, 28 and Cinira Pmiasti of Sarakga- 
(leva. Ibid., p. 281 ; also Ganguly, o.c., p. 222 and 229. The contemporary Para- 
mam kings were Jaitugideva, Jayavarman II, Jayasimha IX and Arjunavarman II, 



Section IV 


Early Mediaeval Period 
(c. A.D. 500-950 A.Dj 

JN Surastra the centre of political power seems to shift to Valabhl* from 
Girinagara. The holders of this power were 
Maitrakas Maitrakas,^ of whom about eighty copper* 

( c. A.D. 500-770) plates are so far recovered. These cover a period 
of about 270 years (G), S. 183-447, (c. A.D. 500-770). 

From the copperplates it can only be gathered that Bhattarka,® the 
founder of the dynasty, was a general ( of some overlord Y who established 
himself at Valabhi in about A.D. 480 or 490. The Maitraka rule, accor- 
ding to the records found till now, actually begins with Maharaja 
Dronasimha I (A. D. 502-3). His brother Mahdsdmanta Maharaja 
Dhruvasena I (A.D. 526-546) succeeds him, His successor was Maharaja 
Guhasena (A.D. 560-568), son of Dharapatta. These kings and their 
successors upto Dhruvasena II ( A.D. 630-641 ), to judge from their titles, 
were not independent kings, but feudatories of the powers suggested 
before.** 


* Modern Vali, in eastern Kathiawar, 25 miles from Bhaunagan 

^ Formerly, e.g., in BG., I, i, p. 87, Maitrakas were regarded as the people 
whom Bhattarka defeated. This was corrected by Hultzscb, El., Ill, p. 320. Now 
Bhandarkar suggests that many donees of Valabhi plates are from Anandapura, and 
their names end in mitra. This indicates that they were from Mitra stock, to which 
the rulers of Valabhi also belonged. They were allied with the Hunas, and entered 
India with them. For details see /A SB., 1909, pp. 184-186. Recently Mr. Jagan 
Nath has questioned these theories in Indian CuUnre, April 1939, p. 408. Except- 
ing the traditional evidence (which he ignores) there is not much epigraphic evidence, 
as he points out, to show that the Maitrakas were sun-worshippers. He rather would 
identify them with Maitreyaka and suggests that they were bards of the Guptas. 

® Valabhi copperplates also use Bhafarka and Bhatakka. Smith BHI., p. 332, 
note thinks ** Bhatakka ** to be '* original and authentic ”, 

^ Till recently the generally accepted view was that the overlords of the Maitra- 
kas were at first the Guptas, then the Hunas, and then ya&dharmatt of Malwi. But 
it would appear from a survey of the chief dynasties ruling in Northern India at this 
time that the Huna dominion could hardly extend over Surastra, whereas Ya^dhar- 
man was still to come. 

® What their relation was with the subsequent powers in Lata—Kataccuris and 
Calukyas — cannot be ascertained. 
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The Valabhi kingdom comprised under these kings as indicated by the 
find-spots of grants/ the places from which the grants are issued/ the places 
mentioned in these grants^ and lastly by the testimony of Hiuen-Tsiang/ 
the whole of modern Kathiawar and perhaps northern Gujarat also/ To 
this was added Western Malwa® by Dhruvasena II.' His sou and 
successor Dharasena IV seems to have attained real independence. He 
alone among all the Valabhi kings is called a cakravartifu^ 

This independence is not reflected in the titles of his succcessors 
Dhruvasena III and Kharagraha II. The loss of power, if.it was really 
so, cannot be explained from contemporary politics.® However, Siladityas 
III-VII (A.D. 670-770) call themselves Mahamjadhiraja and Parames^ 
vara and make grants from Khetaka (Kaira) implying thereby that 
independence was regained and held for about a hundred years. 

But it is doubtful if these kings could retain Western Maiwa and the 
Kaira District (from where many of the later grants are issued) undis- 
turbed. For we know that the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Rajputana were trying 
to extend their sway over Maiwa and the Rastrakutas sweeping over Lata 
and thundering at the gates of Kaira. At this moment when the Valabhi 
suzerainty was repeatedly shaken in the north, the Arabs under Amr ibn 

' See Map. 

^ See Appendix, pp. 45-52. 

^ See Ibid, 

^ Hiuen-Tsiang, Buddhist Records of the Western Worlds (Tr. hy Beal\ - 
Vol. II, p. 269. 

* One of the grants of Dharasena HI is issued from Khetaka-Pradvara i.o., 
from the gates of Kaira, See Appendix, p. 48. 

® See Appendix, pp. 9-10, 45-52. 

^ Whether it was added as a gift from Harsa, after his war with Dhruvasena, as 
Smith suggests or whether the acquisition of W. Maiwa by Dhruvasena II was 
the immediate cause of war between Valabh! and Kanauj is not certain. The latter 
alternative is probable, as otherwise it is difficult to understand how Harsa could come 
into conflict with the ruler of Valabhi, It is possible that when peace was made 
and Dhruvasena entered into matrimonial alliance with Harsa, the latter recognised 
the former’s claim over W. Maiwa. 

® His claim seems to be well founded. It coincides with the death of Har^ 
(647-8 A.D.) and also of Pulakesi II (c. 650 A.D.), the two powerful kings of the North 
and the South, This was an opportunity for vassals tosfree themselves, 

® It is true in this period (A.D. 655) the Western Calukyas reasserted them* 
selves under Vikramaditya I. But it is doubtful if the Calukya power extended 
beyond Lata or even Kaira. 

See Appendix, pp. 45-52. 
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Jamal, a general of Khalif Mansur^ invaded Valabhi and so destroyed the 
Maitraka power that Valabhi is heard of no more and now only traces of 
the former remain in the Valas of modern Vala and perhaps in the 
Gohelots^ or Gahlots of Mewar."* 

Valabhi plates give no indication of the external contacts established 
during the rule of 270 years. But we have seen before that the Gurjjaras 
of Broach were the allies of Valabhi kings. Hiuen-Tsiang further tells us 
that the Valabhi ruler Dhruvabhata (Dhruvasena II), though once at war 
with Harsa, had when the Chinese traveller visited his kingdom (c. 640 
A.D.) contracted a marriage alliance with Harsa by becoming the latters’ son- 
in-law and attended, perhaps in this capacity, the religious assembly con- 
vened by Harsa at Prayag (Allahabad).® Malwa, moreover, was governed by 
Dhruvasena IFs uncle Slladitya.' Thus there is evidence of increased and 
regular contact between Kathiawar, Northern Gujarat, Central India and the 
Gangetic valley during the 7th century A.D., which might have mutually 
influenced the culture of Gujarat and its eastern neighbours. Similar 
inference could be made with regard to Gujarat’s western relations — particu- 
larly commercial — with the Arabian and the African coast though in the end 
the Arabs destroyed Valabhi. 


^ BGu I- h P* 95, Barnett, Ancient India, p. 60, It is suggested by Ray, 
DHNI.t I, p. 10, n. 2 that the city was probably destroyed by a series o£ raids, 

® Excepting in the later Jain literature. 

* Inscriptions give variants as Gohhilaputva, Guhilapuira, Gahila^uta, 
Guhalautra etc., Ray, DHNI,^ II, p, 115, fn. 1. The descendants of Gohil or 
Guhaditya. Raj. Gaz., II, Appendix, p. 13. 

* The question is not yet settled. Bhandarkar has shown that Guhilots 
(Guhelots) were originally Nagar Brahmans and became Ksatriya afterwards. Thus 
they were of the same stock as the Maitrakas of Valabhi but perhaps not related 
with them as usually held. See JASB,, 1909, p. 185. Against this Haider maintains 
that Guhila kings of Mewar were Ksatriyas, but concludes that they did not originate 
from Valabhi, see 7,4., 1927, pp. 169-74; while another writer in JASB,, 1912, 
pp. 63-99, sticks to the original view that Mewar kings are descendants of those of 
Valabhi ; he re-interprets the epigraphical evidence cited by Bhandarkar, 

® Hiuen-Tsiang, o.c., 11, p. 267, 

® Hwui Li, Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, {Tr. by Beal), pp, 185 and 189, 

^ Hiuen-Tsiang, o c., II, p. 267. According to some scholars^ identification 
(which is generality accepted) of Hiuen-Tsiang’* s Siladitya, * the former king of 
Mo-Io«po’, with Siladitya I Dharmaditya, Maitrakas would be ruling in 'Western 
Malm as early as c, A.D. 600, Epigraphical evidence, it must be noted, does not 
support this claim. 
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Another immediate source of disturbance from the west or south-west 
to the Maitrakas might have been Jaikadeva 
^ who, in the only known record^ of his, is described 

as the lord of Sorastra-m<3:« with such imperial titles as parama- 
bhattaraka^ maharajadhtraja and paramesvara^ ruling at Bhumilika 
(modern Bhumll or Ghuml?)*^ Though the Valabhi plates do not 
refer to this kingdom, it is possible that Jaikadeva, claiming to be an 
independent lord of south-western Kathiawar, might have fought with the 
Maitrakas and he or his successors even assisted the Arabs against them. 
Support to this suggestion may be found in the fact that the Jethva clan 
(to whom Jaikadeva is supposed to belong)^’ was probably a much later 
immigrant to the province than the Maitrakas. Secondly, evidence of the 
former’s survival, even after the Arab invasion, in Kathiawar is available 
in a grant of Jainka (Jaika?) from Morbi,^ whereas no such evidence 
can be had in the case of the the Maitrakas. 


No materials have come to light to know the position of Surastra after 
^ . p downfal of the Valabhi kingdom in c. A.D. 

ttrjara rati aras Perhaps the peninsula or the north-eastern 

part of it passed under the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Ujjain who, under Vatsa- 
raja ( 783 A.D, ), began to exert their influence in the east, south and 
west. And it was the control of this region that was perhaps the constant 
cause of war between the Gurjaras and the Rastrakutas. 


Definite evidence of the subsequent Gurjara-Pratihara sway over 
Surastra is afforded by : — 

(a) the Dharanivaraha copperplate from Haddala, Wadhwan (A.D, 

917-918)' 

(b) the two copperplates of Balavarman and his son Avanivarman II 
from Una, Junagarh, dated in A,D. 893 and 899 respectively. 

According to (b) Balavarman and Avanivarman II of a Calukya 
family were vassals of the Maharajadhtraja Mahendrayudha, identified 
with the Gurjara-Pratihara Mahipala, and governed ^ Surastra- mcrfidaZa,’ 
perhaps from a place called Naksipura.’ It is probable that even their 

' DMnki Grant, V,S. 794 (A.D, 738), I A., XII, pp. 251-56. 

For description of the old temples there see below. 

* Buhler, /A., XII, pp. 251-56, p. 152. 

' Morbi Plate, G.S. 585 (A.0. 904-5). 

* p. 190. 

« B/.,IX,p. 1. 

^ It is not yet identified. 
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ancestors, Vahukadhavaia, who is said to have defeated the Karnata 
army^ and Avanivarman I, father of Balavarman, were the feudatories of 
Bhoja® and perhaps even Vatsaraja* Thus, if the above view be accepted, 
there is no break in the history of Surastra after the break up of the 
Valabhl ‘empire’'. 

But it appears that the Calukyas, Balavarman and Avanivarman II, 
were not the only vassals of the Gurjara-Pratiharas in Kathiatvar. 
Dharaiiivaraha of (a) also claims to be a feudatory of Mahipala. From 
a reference -to the defeat of a General Dharamvaraha in the Avani- 
varman IFs plate, it may appear that Dharamvaraha was trying to 
deprive the Calukyas of their vassalage, and was, in the attempt, repulsed 
by Avanivarman IL This may or may not be so. But this much seems 
certain that Dharainvaraha’s ancestors were long since ruling round modem 
Haddala for, as the plate says,*^ the very name of the country Addana, 
(identified with portions of the present Limbdi and Wadhwan states) 
was called after Addaka, the grandfather of Dharamvaraha. 

In c. 920 A.D. Mahipala sustained a severe defeat at the hands 
of the Raslrakuta Indra III/ and lost much of his dominions. Surastra, 
being an outlying province, must have immediately got rid off the Gurjara 
control. Many of its petty kingdoms might have become independent.* 
But we do not known of any kingdom till about c. A. D. 970, when 
Graharipu of Surastra is reported to have been defeated by the Caululcya 
Mularaja/ 


^ May be that of the Rastrakutas as suggested by Kielhoro. BI,, IX, p. I, 

^ According to Majumdar, JL,^Xt p. 40, Vahukadhavala was a feudatory pi 
Nagabhata 11 (815 A.D.) and took part in the war against Dharmapala of Bengal. 

^ lA,, XII, 191. First suggested by Biihler, 

^ Cambay Plates of Govinda IV, A.D. 930, EL, X, p. 26 ; also Smith, BHf., 
p. 395. 

® Perhaps it might be under the Rastrakutas as the country till Ahmadabad was 
under their feudatories, the Pararaaras, as shown by the Ahmedabad Grant of Siyaka. 
BL, XIX, pp. 177-9. 

® See below. 
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Mediaeval Period 
(c. A.D. 950-1300 A.D.) 

As soon as Mularaja secured Anhilvada, he turned his attention to 
Saurastra.^ Here Vamanasthali (modern Vanthli), 9 miles west of 
Junagarh, was ruled by one Graharipu/ identified® with the Cudasama 
ruler of Sorath. Mularaja defeated him and made clear the way to 
Prabhas/ But it is uncertain whether any part of Kathiawar passed into 
the Anhilvada kingdom by this war. 

However, Saurastra was incorporated into Northern Gujarat when 
Jayasirhha defeated Graharipu’s successor Nava- 
auu yas ghana,® who seems to have shifted his capital 

from Vanthli to Junagarh. Whoever may be the king of Saurastra whom 
Jayasiiiiha defeated, according to the chronicles and the Dohad inscrip- 
tion,® the annexation of Saurastra and the appointment of the governor 
Sajjana’ there is prpved by the Girnar inscription V. S. 1176 (1120)/ 
Hencefonvard, till about A.D. 1300, Saurastra formed a part of the 
Anhilvada kingdom. Successors of Navaghana and Khangar, it appears, 
remained feudatories of the Caulukyas, and ruled parts of Kathiawar till 
c. A.D. 1420/ 


^ Henceforth Surastra is written as ‘ Saurastra ’ because many epigraphs and 
chronicles of this period use the latter form. 

Hemacandra, Dvyairaya, II, iloka 107. ® EG., I, p. 160. 

^ See Hemacandra, o.c., II, itoka 59, and EG,, o c., for the cause of the war 
and details. 

^ Merutuhga, PBC., p, 96, calls him the king of Abhiras, exactly as Dvyasraya 
describes Graharipu, It further says that Jayasirhha had to fight with him eleven 
times. Perhaps Khangir was his son, as Jinaprabhasuri in his Ttrthakalpa (cited by 
BG., I, p. 176) also refers to Khangar’s death at the hands of Jayasirhha, who is 
mentioned by PBC. also. BG., I, p. 176 suggests that Jayasimha led separate 
expeditions against more than one king of that name. 

® IA.,X, p. 158*60. 

^ PBC., p. 96 ; TlrtUakalpa (BG., o.c., p. 176). 

« The inscription does not seem to have been published, though it is noticed by 
BG.. I, p. 176, 

® See Bhandarkar’s hist^ El., XX, Appendix Nos. 666, 667, 674, 688, 703, 722, 
727, 730, 732, 733, 746, 749, 751. 
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Besides these, there were many other petty rulers, ruling over different 
parts of Kathiawar."^ The country around Mangrol was under a Guhila 
dynasty in about A.D. 1140.® Its chief, Mulal^a, was a feudatory chief of 
Kumarapala, while his father Sahajiga is supposed to have migrated from 
the Luni Valley (in the Jodhpur State), and accepted service under 
j ayasimha Siddharaja / 


^ See/W„ Nos. 624, 688, 721, 724. 

® According to the Mangrol stone inscription of the Guhila Thakkura Mulaka. 
BPSL, pp. 158*-160. It mentions 

Sahara 


Sahajiga 


Mulaka 


Somaraja 


though in the inscription Mulaka is called Saurastra Nayalca, 


Ojha, History of Rajputana, I, p. 432, f.n. 



Section VI 


Mediaeval Period 
(c. A.D. 950’-1300 A,Dj 


Northern Gujarat, really the Saraswati Valley, coaies.into promi- 
nence under the Caulukyas inj:he 10th century A,D. It is. its culture 
that spreads over the whole of Anartta, Lata and Saurastra and gives 
shape to an entity which begins to call itself Gurjaratra, Gurjaramandala, 
Gurjaradesa, and later Gujarat. Before this period, as suggested elsewhere, 
after the Guptas in the 5th century A.D. Northern Gujarat was probably 
under the control of the Gurjara-Pratiharas of JodhpuiV Ujjainand Kanauj, 
the Maitrakas of Valabhl, and the Rastrakutas of Lata and Deccan. 


Gujarat chroniclers trace the beginnings of the rise of the Capotkala 
family^ to Vanaraja, son of Jayasekhara of Panca- 


Capotkatas 


sar.® He is said to have founded Anahillapura 


^ Under their control, it seems to have remained till c. 750 A.D.; they regained 
it perhaps in c. 810, and lost it for ever in c. 840, when it formed part of the Gurjara- 
Pratihira empire of Kananj till about c. 920. Before c. A.D. 750, the Maitrakas 
might have possessed it at times; while between c. A.D. 750 and A.D. 970, the 
Rastrakutas might have held it when the Gurjara-Pratihara power was weak. The 
above suggestion is based on Majumdar, The Gurjara^PraUharas, X, pp. 1-76. 

® Popularly called Civadi. They were identified with the Cavotkatas of the 
Navwi Plates of Pulakesi Janasraya A.D. 740 (VOCR,, p. 230, also BG., I, p. 109) 
and the Capas of Bhinma! and Wadhwan, JA., XVII, p. 192; BG., o.c., p. 155. 
The history of the family is found only in chronicles of Gujarat of the 13th and 14th 
centuries, and a brief reference is made by Muslim historians. No inscriptions are 
found so far. Hence, it is summarized here very briefly. But it is important, for it 
forms a link between the Early and Late Mediaeval Periods of Gujarat. 

® Modern village of the same name in Vadhiar, between Gujarat and Cutch. 
BG., I, p. 149. 

^ Anahillapura, and Anahillapurapattana, according to PBC., p 18 and 116; 
Anahilapataka and very rarely Anahillapatakapura (BPS/., p. 184) in the Caulukya 
inscriptions, and said to be identical with Nahrwara, Nahwara or Naharwalah of the 
Muslim historians. See Burgess, ASIV/., IX, p. 33. This name is said to be 
after a man named Anahilla. PBC., p, 18. BG., I, p. 151 calls him Anahilla, a 
shepherd, Anahilla as a name of a king occurs in the Cahamana rulers of Naddula. 
See Ray, DHN/,, 11, Index, p. 1232. The ancient site of the city is now called 
Anivada, 3 miles from modern Patan, or Pattan or Anhilyada. 
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on the Saraswati in A.D. 746 (V.S. 802).^ Vanaraja and his succes- 
sors ruled, according to the chronicles, for about 225 years, from 
A.D. 746-961.® 


There is no epigraphic or other material to check the account of the 
chronicles which is here concisely stated. But the existence of a Cavotaka 
family is revealed by the Navsari grant of Pulakesi Janasraya.^ This is 
identified with some probability with that of the Anhilvada kingdom. But 
it may be the Capas of Wadhwan or even Bhinmal. 


This much, however, is certain, that the Capotkatas were ruling in Anhil- 
vadain the 10th century, for an inscription of 
auuyas lan me Kumarapala (A.D. 1152 ) definitely says that 

Mularaja gained Anahilapataka by overthrowing the Capotkatas. The chro- 
niclers of Gujarat, however, though they differ among themselves,^ give a 
different version of the accession of the Caulukyas, under Mularaja, to the 
throne of Anhilvada. According to them, Mularaja got the kingdom in A.D. 
961 ® either by killing his maternal uncle Samantasimha® or in the natural 
course of succession.’ 


The account in some of the copperplates is that Mularaja was the son 
of MaharajMhiraja Raji,® and that he “by his own prowess obtained”® the 
Saraswata-mandala by “defeating the Capotkatas.”^® From the chronicles 


^ Merutuhga, PBC., p. 18, (Tr. by Tawney). According to BG., ox., p. 151 f 
there is a discrepancy in the account of Merntuhga who is said to give V.S. 802 as 
the installation of Vanaraja in PBC., while his Vicaraireni gives V.S. 821 (A.I), 764) 
as the foundation of Anahilapura. But Tawney’s translation of PBC. gives the date 
as cited above ; also Sastri, PBC., p. 20. 

PBC., and other chronicles differ on this, as well as on the names of succes- 
sors. But BG., O.C., p. 155 follows PBC. and Vicaraireni and gives the above 
result. Bird, History of Gujarat (Tr. of Mirat^-Ahmadi by AK Mohammed Khan), 
p. 142 says that Chawura tribe ruled for 196 years ; also Abul Fazl, Ain-I-Akharin 
n, p, 259. 

® VOCR,, p. 230. < Vadnagar Pra^sti, El,, I, p. 293, verse 5. 

^ This date should now be pushed back to V.S. 998 (A.D. 941-2) according to 
Sambharins. of Jayasimha. lA,, 1929, p. 234. 

^ PBC., p. 823 ; also Jayasimhasuri, Kumdrapdla-hhupdla’-carita, Bombay* 
A.D. 1926. This is one of the works that gives the genealogy of Mularija^s father, 
Raji. According to Ktrtikaumudt Bombay A.D. 1883) Mularaja was 

elected by the people. Hemacandra in his Dvydiraya is silent on the question. 

^ In the absence of the direct male line. This is how I understand the Viedra- 
item and Sukrtasamklrtana references in BG., I, p. 156. 

8 Qf Mularaja, A.D. 965, 1 A., VI, p. 180. 

® lhid.,\\no6, 

Vadnagar Pra&stf of Kumarapala, A.D. 1130, EL, 1, p. 293. 
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and the pJates, this can be affirmed that Mularaja was the son of (king?) 
Raji of the Canlukya family. But where this family was ruling first and 
how it succeeded the Capotkatas of Anahillapura cannot be ascertained. 

Other aspects of Mularaja's reign — his religion, wars, etc. — will be 
reviewed later along with those of his successors. For the present, it may be 
noted that Mularaja spent much of his time in consolidating his position, 
which at times necessitated wars of aggression. He also laid the founda- 
tion of the temple-building activities which was carried to a climax by his 
successors. 

The chroniclers are not unanimous as to the length of Mularaja*s rule, 
nor about the manner of his death. It is believed that he ruled for about 35 
years,® till A.D. 996, after which he devoted himself to religion and charity? 
resigning in favour of his son Camunda.® He died at Sristhala on the 
Saraswati. 

About his son and successor Camunda there is a great divergence of 
opinion among the chroniclers, and also the copperplates. He is mentioned 
in all the plates^ (all those which give the genealogy) except one,® whereas 
Kumarapala’s inscription credits Camunda with the conquest of Sind.® 

According to the chroniclers, Camunck did come to the throne, but 
retired,^ after 13 years,® in favour of his younger son Durlabha.® Durlabha 
as a successor of Camunda is mentioned by all the sources, and it is agreed 
that he ruled for about 12 years,^^ 

* For discussion, see Appendix, p. 32. 

BG., I, p. 162 ; Bird, o.c., gives 56 years ; also Abul FazI, o.c., II, p. 260. 

» Dvyasrayakavya, Sarga VI. sloka 107. According to another source, see 
BG., I, 156, Mularaja was killed in a battle with the king of Ajmer. But this does 
not follow as Smith (BHI,, p. 396. n, 2 ) seems to suggest from Prithavtraja 
Vijaya, JRAS., 1913, p. 266 ff. It only mentions the defeat of Mularaja by 
Vigraharija II, though Hammiramahakavya does say that Vigraharaja II killed 
Mularaja, See Sarda,/J?AS., 1913, p. 269. 

^ No records of his or his time are published so far, though a copperplate of his 
had been recently brought for sale at the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

® Navsari Plates of Karna, plate A, A.D, 1064. JBBRAS., XVI, p. 250. 

® Vadnagar Prasasti, BJ., I, p, 293 ; mentioned also by Dvy^raya, Sarga VI. 

^ Both Dvyairaya, Sarga VII and PBC., p, 29 agree on this, 

» According to PBC., p. 29, and accepted by BG., o,c., p. 162; Bird o.c., 
p, 143 gives 12 years, 4 months ; Abul Fazl, o.c., 11, p. 260 gives 13 years. 

® It may be that Durlabha’s elder brother Vallabha had come to the throne, as 
he is mentioned by the Vadnagar Pra4tsti. EL, I, p. 293, 

BG., I, p. 162. Abul Fazl, ox., II, p. 260 ; Bird, o.c.* p. 143, gives 8 year§- 
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Bhima I, nephew of Durlabha, succeeded him, as shown by the copper- 
plates and attested by the chroniclers. The most important events of his 
reign, according to the chroniclers, would be the sack of Anhilvada by a 
general of Malwa,^ and the conquest of Dhara by Bhima by the chroniclers 
and the Vadnagar Prasasti of Kumarapala.^ But the Muslim historians tell 
us that more important than any of these was the sack of Somanatha by 
Mahmud of Ghazna in A;D. 1026,® though this fact is neither hinted at 
in the Gujarat chronicles so far recovered, nor in the inscriptions. How- 
ever, Bhima’s grants show that the effect of Mahmud’s raid was evanescent , 
for Bhima was at Anhilvada in A.D. 1029 or before. Four plates of his 
reign range from A.D. 1029 to 1062 only, but the chroniclers assign him a 
reign of 42 years."* 

Karna, the second son of Bhima I, was the next king. Neither his extant 
copperplates, nor the chronicles, mention any important war in his reign. 
His plates,® however, reveal the fact that Lata, south of the Tapti, was now 
under the Caulukya sway. On the general agreement of all sources, Karna 
ruled for about 30 years.® 

Of Jayasimha, son and successor of Karna, known popularly as 
Siddhraj, unfortunately, very few inscriptions have been found from Guja- 
rat proper; and of these only one gives some information/ Those found 
from outside® Gujarat justify his claim to the conquests of Malwa, parts 
of Rajputana, Saurastra, and Cutch mentioned by his own inscription from 
Gujarat, and by those of his successors, and chroniclers. 


^ EL, I, p. 294 ; also KlrHkaumudt, 11 , verses 17-18 and Sukriasain- 
kirtana, ii, verses 17-19 as cited by Buhler, BL, I, p. 294 ; also KPBC, and Vastu^ 
pdla-Tejakpala Prasasti, GOS., X. Intro,, p, XI, It is worth noticing that 
Hemacandra does not mention it. 

® Nazim, Mahmud of Ghazna, p. 117 ; according to whom, Bhima never 
faced Mahmnd, but on his arrival, as well as on his return, via Kanthkot, fled 
from him. CEl,, III, p. 24 places this event in A.D. 1025. 

^ EG., O.C., p. 170 on the strength of PBC., p. 78 ; Abul Fazl, o.c., II, p. 260 ; 
Bird, o.c., p. 143. It is not mentioned in Dvydiraya, KK., KPBC,, and HMM. 

8 Navsiri Plates of Karna Saka 996, and V.S. 1131. JBBRAS,, XXVI, p. 250. 

® Karna. according to the Uammtra Mahdkdvya of Nayacandra was killed by 
the Cahamana Dussala. BG., o.c.. p. 171 ; Abul FazI, o.c., II, p. 260 ; Bird 
o.c., p. 63. 

’ The Dohad stone-pillar inscription V.S. 1196, I A., X, p. 159. It mentions 
Jayasimha’a victories over the kings of Maiwa, Saurastra, and others, 

See Appendix, p, 13-14. 
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Dvyasraya of Hemacandra and other Jain and Hindu writers are full 
of stories of his reign, which have no place in this outline. In particular, 
Jayasiiiiha is credited with the building of numerous temples and other works, 
and with the conquest of Barbaraka, who is described as a Raksasa/ This 
earned him the title V arvariha-jisnu^ while the conquest of Malwa 
that of Avanti-natha, These, as well as Siddharaja, seem to have been 
his most popular titles. Though the inscriptions of Jayasirhha cover a period 
of 16 years onlj?’, c. A.D. 1127-1143, the Gujarat chroniclers^ as well as the 
Muslim historians ^ assign him a rule of about 50 years, which seems to be 
probable, as Jayasirhha is said to have succeeded Karna as a minor. 

Jayasirhha was followed by Kumarapala, from the collateral line, as 
he died childless."^ Kumarapala was as great as Jayasimha I, though not so 
popularly remembered now. He spread the Caulukya power perhaps 
more widely than Jayasirhha, as the find- places of inscriptions and the account 
in Gujarat chronicles would suggest.^ But the most important event from 
the religious point of view was Kumarapal’s adoption of Jainism, and the 
proclamation of the that is, the order not to kill animals. 

The length of his reign, about 30 years, A.D. 1143-1174, as given by 
the chroniclers,^ is also supported by the inscriptions of his time, c. 1145- 
1171 A.D.® 

The successor of Kumarapala was his nephew, Ajayapala, who is said 
to have poisoned him. His rule lasted for 3 years only, a fact which 
the extant inscriptions, ranging from A.D. 1172-3 up to 1175-4, seem to 
corroborate,® 

^ Hemacandra, Dvydiraya, Sarga XII, slok^P 65 ff. Bhagwanlal Indraji 
thinks that the modern Babarias settled in south Kathiawar, known as Babaria- 
vada, are the representatives of the tribe of Barbara. BG., o.c., p. 175, The ques- 
tion is discussed at length in a footnote. Ibid. 

^ Ujjain inscription, noticed in ASIWC., 1912-13, pp. 54-55 ; and lA., XLII, 
p. 258. 

PBC., 115 ; Abul Fazl, o.c., II, p. 260 ; Bird, o.c., p. 143. 

* The chroniclers and the inscriptions agree on this. But the former mention 
Jayasimha’s efforts to get a son, and in his absence, to prevent Kumarapala from 
succeeding him. Dvydimya does not mention the latter fact. See KPBC., Smrga 
HI. BG.. I, p. 182-3. 

See below for details and references. , ® See below. 

^ BG., I, i, p. 194, following PBC., p, 131. The Muslim authorities differ. 
Bird, O.C., p. 143 assigns him 30 years and 6 months ; while Abul Fazl, o.c., II, p. 260 
gives him only 23 years, KPBC., Sarga X, iloka 226. Other works merely mention 
him ; e.g., SKK., GOS., X, p. 72-77, and VPTP., Ibid., Intro, p, XI. 

® See Appendix, pp. 14-16. 

® The Gujarat chroniclers as well as Muslim historians assign him a period of 
3 years. PBC.f p 151 ; Abul Fazl, o.c,, II, p. 260 ; Bird, o.c., p. 143. 
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Of Mularaja II, the son and successor of Ajayapala, till now, no ins- 
criptions have been found. But he is mentioned in the later epigraphs, as 
well as in the records of Gujarat writers/ The inscriptions credit him 
with the conquest of the ‘‘lord of the Garjjanaka, the one difficult to 
conquer in battle,”^ and of Turuskas or “Muhammadans,”® according to 
SukrtakalloUm. He is also said to have taken tribute from Hammira of 
Sind.* This victory, alluded to by a Hindu work,® Caulukya inscriptions and 
admitted by Muslim historians® must be over Sultan Muizz-ud-din in 
A.D. 1178, as Jackson long ago suggested.'^ It must be credited to Mula- 
raja II, as the date fits in with his reign. Mularaja II is assigned a rule 
of 2 years,® ‘though the Muslim chroniclers credit him with a longer reign® 
which is evidently wrong, for we have inscriptions of his successor in 
V.S. 1235/® 

Bhima II, probably the brother of Mularaja II, succeeded him. 
Popularly he is called Bholo (simple) Bhima, and the chroniclers relate that 
the reins of the government virtually passed into the hands of his minister, 
Lavanaprasada.^^ Nevertheless, his copperplates show that he was 
recognised as a paramount king in all parts of the Caulukya empire, till the 
end of his reign/® The Muslim chroniclers further credit him with victory 


^ Epigraphs e.g., of Bhimadeva 11, A.D. 1199-1200. /A., XI, p. 71. Records : 
SKK., GOS,. X. pp. 72-77 and VPTP,, Ibid,, Intro., p. XI. 

2 IA.,XI, p. 71, line 14. 

» BG., I, 195. It is mentioned by PBC. 154. 

* GOS., X, pp. 72-77. 

» PrUhvtTdjavijaya, /BAS., 1913, p. 280 ; it mentions the defeat of Ghor 
forces by the Gnrjara kings of Anhilvada, 

6 Cited first by Jackson. BG., I, i, p. 195, n, 4, and accepted by Ci?/., Ill, 
p. 39, 'which incorrectly calls Bhima a Vaghela, 

7 Ray, o.c.,p. 1004, says that it is difficult to ascribe it to Mularaja, because 
Muslim historians unanimously mention Bhima Deo as the contemporary Caulukya 
king, But finally he suggests that it might be over that of a minor expedition sent 
out in c. 1176-8 A.D. 

« PBC., p. 154. 

® Abul Fazl, o,c., 11, p. 260 ; Bird, o.c.. p. 143. 

Kiradu inscription, BJ., XI, p. 72. 

Both S/T/T., O.C., X, pp- 72-77 and VPTP. support KK. and SKSK., as 
cited by BG., o.c,, p, 195. PBC, does not say anything about Bhlma’s relation ; 
see p, 154. 

PBC,. p. 154. VPTP., Intro., p. XI. BifTB.. p. 78 and B/T. 

** For places and inscriptions see Appendix, pp. 17-19. 
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in A.D. 1178^ over Muizz-ud-din II, ^ though he was severely defeated in 
A.D. 1195 and 1197, and Anhilvada was raided by Qutb-ud-din/ But 
though the empire recognised Bhima’s authority, it seems to have been 
nominal, while at the capital itself, at Anhilvada, Bhima’s position was 
not strong and authoritative. First, he seems to have lost the throne for 
a period of a few years, as is suggested by the Kadi Grant of Jayantasirhha 
(also called Jayasimha), who occupied it in V. S. 1280 (cA.D. 1124). 
Jayantasirhha must be some relative of Bhima, as he calls himself a Caulukya.® 
But BhTma regained Anhilvada in V.S, 1283 or before, sq the former’s 
tenure of office seems to have been short. Secondly, the reins of govern- 
ment were slowly assumed by Lavanaprasada, son of Arnoraja of Dholka 
(Dhavalakka), so much so that in a treaty signed in V.S. 1288 (1231 A.D.) 
between the Yadava King Sirhhana ( Singhana) and Lavanyaprasada 
(Lavanaprasada), the name of Bhima as the ruler of Anhilvada is omitted, 
and mention instead is made of Mahdmandalesvar a Rdnaka Lavanya- 
prasada,® though Bhima was ruling at that time, and at least up to V.S. 
1296 (A.D. 1239) as his inscriptions show.^ It was upon these Lavanprasada 
and his son VIradhavala and their successors that Anhilvada kingdom 
devolved after Bhima II, whose rule lasted for about 60 years, according to 
his inscriptions (V.S. 1235-1296) and about 63 years, according to the 
chronicles,® that is up to V.S. 1298. 


This devolution or transference of power was peaceful and took place in 
the life of Bhima himself, as the Jain chroniclers 
tell us.^ Whatever may be the truth, it is certain 


Caulukyas (Vaghelas) 


^ Ray, o.c,, p. 1017 evidently applies both to Mularaja II and Bhima 11. 

2 For details see Ibid, 

® Elliot, II, pp. 226-31 ; TN,, I, p. 516 and TF,, Brigg’s translation, I, p, 180; 
CH/., in, p. 434 ; Ray o.c., pp, 1017-20, 

^ M.,VI, p. 196. 

Perhaps it i.s this Jayasimha who is referred to in a Paramara grant, F/., 
VIH, p, 99. 

° The treaty is referred to in a work called Lekhapaddhati, also known as 
Lehhapancdsika, GOS„ No. XIX, 1925, p. 52 ; also BG., I, Part II, p 242. 

^ This is suggested by Ray, o.c.. p. 1025. But it may be argued that the 
tieaty does not mention Bhima, and mentions only Lavanaprasada, because the 
latter was the general, the man on the spot, who conclu^ the treaty, as did his 
opponent, Simhana himself. Moreover the former is called a Mahdmandalek?ara 
only, while the latter is called Mahdrdjddhirdja, 

^ PEG,, p. 154. 

» Sukrtasatkkirtana.BG.,l,T?. 196-7. Merutunga (PBC., p. 154) is silent 
and quietly introduces Lavana^hapra^a and his son VIradhavala as the successors 
of Mularija II passing over Bhima II. 

6 
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that in about V.S. 1288 (A.D. 1232) Lavamprasada was recognised as 
a Mahamjadhiraja and his son Viradliavala as Maharaja^ in some places/ 
if not in the whole of the Caulukya empire. In their inscriptions, as well as 
in those of their successors, they are called Caulukyas,*^ though popularly they 
are known as Vaghelas, after the small fief of Vyaghrapalli granted to 
Arnoraja, father of Lavanaprasada, by Kumarapala/ 

But besides Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala, who are supposed to be 
the real rulers of the Caulukya kingdom, there were the brothers Vastupala 
and Tejahpala, for whom the Jain chronicles'' claim the true credit for 
managing the administration. In the contemporary inscriptions, however, 
Vastupala is merely called the minister of Viradhavala, while his brother, 
Tejalipala, was a shroff at Dhoika (Dhavalakka) ^ Whatever may be their 
actual role in the affairs of Gujarat, a number of inscriptions and 
monuments at Abu, Girnar and ^atrunjaya proclaim them as the moving 
spirit of Jainism of the period. 

The branch line of the Caulukya family of Lavanaprasada was not 
firmly established, for we have the first inscription of Visaladeva, son of 
Viradhavalain V.S. 1308/ That is, the interval of 12 years (V.S. 1296-1308} 
was perhaps spent in a war of succession between the two sons of 
Viradhavala, Visala and Virama,^ and one Tribhuvanapala, who was already 
on the throne of Anbilvada in V.S. 1299 (A.D. 1243).’* Two more inscrip- 
tions of Visaladeva show that he ruled till V.S. 1317 (A.D. 1261). He 
removed the Jain ministers Vastupala and Tejahpala, and appointed one 
Brahmana, named Nagada, his chief minister.^*^ 


^ Girnar Inscription, AST//., II, p. 170. 

Cauliikya-ktila , etc.. Ibid, 

^ 10 miles south-west of Anhilvada. 

\ BG., I, p. 198 ; PBC, does not give this account. 

For instance, the S/iTK*,, GOS., X, and VPTP„ Ibid, 

^ Girnar Inscription of Vastupala, ASWI., 11, p 170, 

^ Ahmadabad pillar inscription, £/., V. pp 102-3 ; though in a MS. of V.S. 
1303 Visaladeva is mentioned as the paramount king. See f.n. 8 below. 

” BG., I, p. 203. ms report seems to be supported by two Mss. in Jain 
Bhandars which are date^.S. 1295 and 1296 in the reign of MahdmandaUivara 
Visala and Virama respectively. See Vasantavildsamahdkdvyam, Intro , GOS , 
No. VXI, p. XI. f.n. 2, 4 and 6. 

s According to his Kadi Grant. V.S. 1299 from Anabilapataka, I A., VI. 

p 206. 

BG., I, p, 203 ; also M., VI, pp. 210-213. 
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Visaladeva was succeeded by his nephew/ Arjunadeva, in V.S. 1318, 
who ruled for more than 10 years/ The find-spots and the places men- 
tioned in his inscriptions show that his authority was recognised in the 
whole of Kathiawar and Cutch, 


He was followed by his son"‘ and successor^ Sarahgadeva in V.S. 1331 
(A.D. 1275). Inscriptions of his reign cover a period of 20 years 
V.S. 1332-1352 (A.D. 1275-95), which is roughly in agreement with the 
period assigned to him by Merutunga** and the Muslim chroniclers/ 

Karna, commonly known as Ghelo or Ghelaro,^ succeeded Sarangadeva. 
Till now only one inscription of his reign is discovered/ All the 
sources say that he was the last ruler of Anhilvada and ruled for about 
6 years/ This is not quite incorrect. For though, according to the 
Muslim accounts/® armies of Ala’-ud-din Kbalji under Ulugh Khan and 
Nusrat Khan swooped down upon Gujarat and took Anhilvada, and Karna 
fled to Ramadeva of Devagiri, nevertheless it is trae that the latter resisted 
Alaf Khan till x\.D 1306 in the ghats of the Deccan/^ Thus Karna’s 
struggle with the Muslims lasted for about 6 years. With his death 
disappeared the last Hindu kingdom of Gujarat, which now fell into the 
hands of Muslims and petty Hindu kings.^^ 


Under the Caulukyas Gujarat enters the arena of Mediaeval Indian 

_ , , , , . states, ruled by a number of dynasties, %vho were 

Caulukyas and their , ^ » .t ,7 

Contemporaries forerunners of the Rajputs. With these the 

rulers of Gujarat had relations often martial, at 


^ According to Cintra Prasasti of the reign of Sarahgadeva, V.S. 1343, £/., 
I, pp. 271-87. 

® His inscriptions cover a period of 10 years, V.S. 1320-1330, which is given 
by the Muslim chroniclers, while according to Merutuhga, he ruled till V.S 1331. 
Merutuhga, TheravaU,JBBRAS,, IX, p. 155 ; Ray, 0 c., p 1040, 

® Cintra Pra&sti, BI., I, p, 281. 

^ Merutuhga, TheravaU, JBBRAS., IX, p. 155. ^ /A., VI, p, 191. 

® Abui Fazl, o.c , 11, p. 260 ; Bird, o.c., p. 159. 

^ R^s MaBt I, pp. 264 and 266. ® See Appendix, p. 21. 

® Abul Fazl, o.c., II, p. 260 ; Bird, o.c., p, 159. 

Elliot, III, p. 163 ; lA., p. 157; Bird, o.c., p. 160; Abul Fazl, o.c,, 11, 
p. 263 ; Zz.far id Walih of Abdallah Muhammad, Ed, by Denison Ross, II. p, 789. 

« TF,, Tr. Briggs, I, 365-68. 

According to Rds Mala^ p 222, BG., I, p. 206, branches of Vaghelas conti- 
nued to rule in the country west of the Sabarmati and other places. Cf. Adalja 
Well Inscription of a Vaghela chief Vairisiihha> Revised Lists Ant. R^mains^ Bom- 
300-11, 
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times matrimonial It is possible that commercial and religious (of the 
latter we heat of some) relations were also established, which had mutual 
influence upon the culture of Gujarat and its neighbours. 

The first, martial relations, as gleaned from the chronicles and 
contemporary inscriptions are briefly review-^ here. When the Caulukyas 
rose to power under Mularaja, in the l^j:J:er part of the 10th century, new 
kingdoms had come into existence, whose rise was almost contemporary 
with theirs. Immediately north of Anhilvada was a Paramara principality 
at Candravati;^ beyond, in Rajputana, there were a number of independent 
kingdoms Tlhat of the Cauhans (Ca hamanas) at S ambha r (Sakambhari)'^ 
covering the whole of Marwar and Jaipur States, and the neighbouring 
regions; another at Nadol (Naddula)® and the neighbouring* regions in 
Godwar, and Marwar in Rajputana; a third at Parlabgarh'^ and the 
neighbouring regions in South Rajputana States Agency and Central 
India; and lastly of the Guhilots (Guhilaputras) in the Mewar® region, round 
Partabgarh in Rajputana and Man^asor in C. L 

On the eastern outskirts were the Paramaras of Malwa ^ and beyond 
these, in parts of U.P. and C. L the Haihayas of Tr ipuri,^ and the 
Candellas (Candratreyas) of Jejabhukti.® 

In the south, perhaps south of the Narbada, were the Calukyas, with 
their feudatory as Barappa® governing Lata; and later in the 12th century 
and after, the Yadavas of Devagiri. Kathiawar (Saurastra), on the south- 
west, was divided among petty principalities ; among these the one 
mentioned by the chronicles was a king called Graharipu, who ruled at 
Vanthli (Vamanasthali).^^ 

On the west were Catch and Sind ; the latter was administered by two 
Arab governments”: one at Mansurah, and the other at Multan. 

Mularaja and bis successors down to Bhima I fought with the rulers 
of Sakathbhari, Candravati, Naddula, Malwa, Lata, Saurastra, Cutch and 
Sind, but only the last three came within the influence of Anhilvada, 

^ For its history see Ganguly, Paramara Dynasty, p. 299. 

^ See Ray, DHNI,, II, p. 1060, and p. 1220; earliest epigraphical date, 
AD. 973. 

® See p, 1104 ; earliest epigraphical date, 1075 A.D. 

^ Ibid,, p. 1059 ; earliest epigraphical date, A.D. 942, 

® Ibid , p. 1163 ; really became powerful in the 12th century A.D. 

® See Ibid., p. 637 ff ; rise a century earlier, but a great power in c. 970 A.D.; 
see also Ganguly, Paramdra Dynasty. 

^ See lUd,, p. 751 ; also csdied Kalacuris of Dahala. 

® See Ibid , p. 665 ff. See above p. 26. 

See above p. 33, n Ray. I, p, 14. 

Only the borders of eastern Sind, adjacent to Gujarat, 
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as a critical estimate of contemporary inscriptions and chronicles shows/- 
Blilma temporarily annexed Candravati/ though his success in Malwa was 
of no material benefit. By the time of Karna, the small principality of the 
Calukyas in Lata was crushed,^ and Lata became a part of the AnhilvMa 
empire. 

The campaigns of Jayasirhha and Kumarapala brought within the 
power of Anhilvada, the whole of Malwa and parts of Rajputanaj including 
the kingdom of Sakambhari in Marwar and Mew^ar ; ^ while they 
reaffirmed it on Saurastra, Lata and Cutch.^ At this juncture, the 
influence of Gujarat was the greatest, both politically and even culturally. 
Politically it was maintained during the reign of Ajayapala.^ But after that 
time it began to shrink. Malwa was the first to shake it off’ and 
gradually the rest followed. Under Bhima IPs long reign, it extended to 
Saurasfi'a, Lata and Cutch/ and in the north to Abu, and traces of it are 
found further up in Godwar.^ But in the south and south-east, new forces 
had appeared in the Yadavas of Devagiri and in the Paramaras who had 
become powerful once more.’^ These singly or jointly continually attacked 
Lata and even raided Anhilvada, and the country south of the Narbada 
slipped out of the Anhilvada kingdom during or immediately after Bhima IPs 
reign. Bhima’s successors, Visaladeva and Sarangadeva, carried on suc- 
cessful wars against these.^® But it appears that Southern Lata no longer 
formed part of the Anhilvada kingdom. Saurastra remained under it till its 
conquest by the Sultans of Delhi in A.D. 1299. 

1 For a detailed account see Ray, o.c., 11, pp. 933-53 ; Ganguly, Pamimra 

Dynasty, and pp. 157-164. 

2 Abu Inscription of the time of Bhima I, EL, IX, p. 148 ; Ganguly, o.c, 
pp. 299-303. 

® According to Navsari Plates of Karna, JBBRAS,, XXVI, p. 250. 

* See Map, find-spots of inscriptions. For details see Rayro.c,, II, pp. 969-993; 
also Ganguly, o.c,, pp, 162-164. 

® Dohad Inscriptions of Jayasimha and Kumarapala. M., X, p. 158-60. 

® According to his inscriptions. See Appendix, p. 16-17. 

^ Under Vindhyavarman ; Ganguly, o c., p. 191. 

® According to the find-spots of his inscriptions and the places mentioned 
therein, 

^ Nana-stone inscription at Nana, Bali district, Godwar. ASIWC,, 1908 
p. 49. 

Their Mng at this time was Simhana or Simghana. See Ray, o.c., 11, 
p. 1023-35. BO.. I, i, p. 240-43, 

Ganguly, o.c., p. 196-99. 12 

According to the Babhoi Inscription, EL, I, p. 28; and the Cintra and 
Amaran Inscriptions of Sarangadeva. EI„ I, pp. 271, 287 respectively ; for details see 
Hay, O.C., II, p. 1037 and 1043. 
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Ancient Period 

the Mauryan remains — pillars, caves ’ and rocks, Gujarat lias only 
one rock^ which bears the edicts of Asoka. No trace of the dam of 
the famous Sudarsana lake built by Candragupta and improved with canals 
, under Asoka can be seen now, but for a big 

auryan emains valley grown over with trees, stretching from the 

side of the old fort at Junagarh called Uparkot to the foot of Mt. Girnar. 
It is worth noting that none of the so-called punch-marked coins, a few of 
Avhich are now assigned* to the Mauryas,^ are found in Gujarat. 

About the Sudarsana lake of the Ksatrapa period, the same may be said. 

_ At Andhau in Kbavda, Cutch, were found “ six 

Ksatrapa Monuments , - . . . i- 

very old inscription -stones. They were standing 

there as monuments on a hillock.”® Four of them are now comple- 
tely deciphered,® In the inscriptions the memorial stones are called 
LasHs and they were erected in the time of Rudradaman. These stones* 
now resting in the Fergusson Museum, Bhuj, would be the earliest dated 
monuments of the Ksatrapas. 


^ It would not be wrong to assign the first excavation of the caves at Junagarh 
and even at Dhank, to A&kan times. They have no Mauryan polish* but that is 
not to be expected in hard stone. At any rate, they do exhibit the early simplicity 
and primitiveness associated with the first abodes of the Buddhist and Jain monks. 
See Figs. 23-24. 

^ The rock is situated on the road to Mt. Girnar, about a mile east of Junagarh. 
The inscription is on the west end top corner of the rock and is written on a space 
11 ft. 1 in. broad, and 5 ft. high, in 20 lines of unequal length. The rock is now 
protected by a small building. 

^ A beautiful panoramic view of this valley can be had from the first peak of 
Mt. Girnar. See Fig. 38. 

See Jayaswal, July 1936, p, 437 and below under *NumismaticsJ 
Recently, however, 17 punch-marked coins are reported to have been found from 
Kamrej on the Tapti, but unfortunately they are neither described nor illustrated. 

Journal Numismatic Society of India, 1939, p. 21. 

^ AS/VFC., 1905-06, p. 35, 6 B/., XVI, pp. 19-25, 
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Next to these stones, the caves in Junagarh, at Talaja in the south-east 
^ of the peninsula of Kathiawar and at Dhank in 

the Gondal State, remain to the discussed. 
None of them, up to now, have been assigned any definite date, though 
they have been declared to be early. At -Junagarh there are a number of 
caves. One group is situated in the eastern quarter of the city, near the 
modern monastery (it is at present known as a temple) of Bawa Pyara. 
Burgess has given an elaborate description which may be summarised 
for the present purpose as follows : — 


The caves are arranged in three lines : the first, on the north, faces 

southwards .the second line runs south, from 

Caves at^awa Pyara ^ primitive, flat- 

roofed caitya-csxe and on either side of it, and at 

the north and east corner are other simple cells the third line of caves 

begins at the back of this and runs west-north-west/ The caitya-coLYt (F), 
referred to above, has a semicircular apse at the back, but unfortunate^ 
we do not know whether it had a free-standing (either structural or chi- 
selled out from rock) caitya or a caitya attached to the wall. The 
apsidal back of the cave indicates that the caitya must be free-standing as 
in the early (1st and 2nd century B.C.) Buddhist caves at Bhaja, Karli, 
Bedsa , or Nasik and Ajanta caves No. IX and X and not attached as in 
the later vihara caves at Nasik, Ellora and Ajanta. 


Caitya-Windiow Ornament 


For the major part, other caves are square or rectangular cells having 
no sculpture or decoration whatsoever. There are a few halls, having 
verandahs.^ These primitive abodes, however, are of considerable impor- 
tance, for the few architectural forms and other features they possess. 
Amongst these, the ' only ornament worth considering is the caitya- 
window, which appears in slightly different forms 
at two places here. The first appears on the 
facade of cave A, and is described as a semicircular arch, slightly raised 
on the surface with a cross bar,..”^’ Because of this form, it is thought to be 
early/ But it is difficult to argue about its date from the shape only. The 
one test of antiquity woodenness, that is to say, imitation of wood frame, it 
lacks. Nor can the shape be attributed to incompleteness. For the arch 
IS already there, but it is less concave in shape, though of course, it is devoid 
of the finial and the side loops. 


^ Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh, ASWL, II, (1874'*75), p. 139. Here 
Fig. 1. 2 

Burgess, AKK*, p, 139, pL xvi. (What Burgess means by ‘ Upper Range 
of Caves' is not clear). ^ 
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The second variety of the windows is already in its recognised 

shape/ The inner cut part is almost circular now, while the outer lines of 
the arch end in a final, surmounted by a horizontal bar. The inner cross 
bar exists, but the outside loops are missing. 

The pillars are typical of the kind found in the early caves elsewhere. 

Pillars Cave (N) has a pillar whose capital consisting of 

an abacus of three members, below it a bulging 
member like an Indian water-jar,^ is similar to those in the Nahapana 
Vihara, Nasik.^ And those of the pilastars or pillars in cave (K) ^ with their 
bulbous capital, (surmounted by couchant lamb-like animals) resemble the 
capitals in the Ramesvara cave,'’' Ellora and those at Bharhut.® The bulbous 
base is very peculiar and resembles the Gujarati brass or copper water- 
vessel ‘Deghadi’ or ‘Deghado’. 

The occupants, of these caves were Jainas, a fact partly indicated by an 
Nature of the caves inscription’ found from one of the caves. It 
mentions Jaina technical term ‘Kevali’." But the 
Jaina nature of the caves is conclusively shown by the symbols carved on 
the cave (K)/ Among them are Svastikaf Bhadmsanai Nandtpada 
Mimyugala, Kalasa}° Similar symbols are found on the dydgapatas from 
the Jaina stupa at Mathura.^^ The symbols are not Buddhist (or 'Bauddha' 
as Burgess called them^^ ) as in none of the known Buddhist caves, Bhaja 


1 Burgess does not notice these. See Ibid., pi xix. In some respects— par- 
ticnlarly the semi-circular arch, and the horizontal cross bar-— it resembles the forms 
at Talaja which is dated in the 4th or 5th century A.D. 

Ibid,, pi xviii, fig. 4, 

** See Burgess, Cfzve Temples., pi xxiii. Burgess was the first to note this 
similarity. 

^ Burgess, AKK., pi xviii, fig 2. 

® Cave Temples, pi Ixxvii. 

® Cunningham, Bharhut, pi vii. 

' Junagadh Inscription of the time of the grandson of Ksatrapa Jayadaman, 
B/., XVI, p. 239, The stone may have been brought there from outside; so the 
epigraphical evidence is probable only. 

^ “ One who has attained supreme knowledge ", the state just below that of a 
Jaina Tirthankara. 

® Burgess, AKK., pi xviii, fig. 3. 

w Not all the eleven symbols can be identified. But the number, it should be 
noted, is more than the traditional eight. 

Smith, Jain Stupa, AST,, XX, pi xi. 

Burgess, AKK„ p. 140. 
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Kudi, or the structural naonuments, Bharhut or Sanchi, are all these 
found together/ 


The caves evidently belong to two or three periods. To the first, before 
the Christian era, may be assigned the caitya- 
cave and the plain cells, when the Buddhist 
Bhiksus first came over to Gujarat (c. 200. B. C.). To the second, belong 
those cells and halls which contain the Jaina symbols and advanced type of 
pillar-forms ; that is, the period of the later Ksatrapas. (c. A.D. 200~300A.D.) 


Uparkot Caves 


The caves at Uparkot in Junagarh are cut into two floors/ On the first 
floor, there is a kunda (a tank, which Burgess 
describes as a “bath”) about 11 feet square, with 
a covered verandah round three sides of it. Adjoining to it, is a big chamber 
with six pillars, supporting the roof. Under the corridor, in the rest of the 
area, in the walls, on the north-east and west sides are stone bench-recesses, 
divided into long compartments, with a base moulded in architectural cour- 
ses below, and a frieze above, ornamented with c<^/^ 3 ?fr-windows and chequer 
carvings. On the lower floor, there are similar rooms, having a corridorj 
pillars supporting the floor above, stone bench-recesses, and above them, the 
ca/^ 3 ?£F-window ornament/ 


The pillars and the caitya-sRiniow ornament may be considered in 
some detail to fix the date of the caves. The caitya-^m^ovf^ here is more 
advanced in form than that at Bawa Pyara. The inner cut part is almost 
round. Its lower part contains the vedikd (rail-design); the upper, 
two female figures as if looking out from it. The outer sides of the 
window converge into a long finial, surmounted by a crown-like head, from 
which fall incurved leaves. The broad band between the inner and the 
outer sides is decorated with small rosettes. The form appears to be later 
than that of the earliest caves in Western India as it has little of wooden 
features. But it seems to be earlier than that of the almost identical 
window at the Gop temple,^ and others at Eilora® and Cave I 
at Ajanta/ These latter have the bust of a deity, either Buddha or some 
Hindu god, whereas the Uparkot window has figures of living men 


^ Though a few of them may be found as SvasHka at Amaravati, {Burgess, 
Amravati, pi. xxxviii) and others at Bhaja and Bedsa. Cave Temples^ pi. vii. 

® See Plan. Fig. 2. s See Fig. 22. 

^ Smlbid. s Burgess. pL Hi; here Fig. 5. 

® E, G. The Viwakarmi Cave, ASWL, (1883), p, 9. 

^ Cave Temples of India^ pi. xii, 

7 
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and womeM, a feature only found in a few sculptures at Bharhut/ Sanchl “ 
and the caves at Katak (Cuttak) in Orissa*^ 

Pillars are of four types, distinguished by their decoration and 
forms. On the upper floor, in corridor (D), 
^ ® the two pillars (B) ^ have round shafts, decorated 

with spirals; on the pilastars (C) on the north wall, these spirals run into 
opposite directions in each of the three divisions of the shaft. The pillars 
(B) have octagonal bases with leaf-and scroll-design, and round capitals, 
with animals carved on them. The pilasters seem to have, both the capital 
and the base, octagonal. Such pillars are not found in the caves of 
Western India, nor at Ellora and Ajanta. Shafts and identical spirals 
but without such octagonal bases, are noticed in the Bagh caves^ of the 
8th century. 

The second type of pillars has a square shaft, which becomes octagonal 
in the centre. The base is square and simple without any ornamentation. 
The capital consists of a round plate and an abacus, cut into four parts, 
each like an inverted stair. Something of a parallel is offered by the 
rock-cut Pallava temples.® But like the Junagarh pillar, there is a 
round plate between the shaft and the abacus. At Bagh^ the shaft 
is similar, but the cutting is more smooth and regular. 

Slight differences in capital and ornamentation distinguish the pillars of 
the third and fourth types.® The shafts, round and slightly fluted to appear 
many-sided, are similar. So also the bases. Their bulbous parts have 
their necks deeply cut, and the outside decorated with string-courses, 
making a small festoon, which rests on a row of petals. The plinth is 
carved into broad leaves with beautiful cross-like scrolls ; the capital is 
divided into three sections. The uppermost abacus is square and on it are 
sculptured a couchant lion in each corner and perhaps in the centre also (?) 
and a dwarflsh figure on each side of it. The capital proper is cut 
into high relief with figures of women in different attitudes. They 


^ CnnningliaiD, ox., pi. xvi. 

Marshall, Guide to Sanchi, pU v, 

Burgess, CTJ., pi, t. However an ornament similar to Uparkot's is found on 
a column in the Kailasa cave at Ellora. See ASWI., (1883), pi. xxviii. 

« Burgess, AKK,, pi. xxiii, fig. 6, 

^ Vogel, Bdgh Caves, pL iv, 

^ Jom’eau Dubreuil, ArcMologie du Sud De Vlnde, Tome /, pi. xix, 

Vogel, o c., pi ili. e. « See Fig. 22. 
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are nude above the waist. Their ear and neck ornaments cannot 
be made out as the stone is worn out. The member below the capital, 
in one case, is broad, and has couchant rams facing the onlooker; in 
the other pillar it is narrow and carved into small discs, and is described 
as a ‘serrated torus’’.^ These pillars are unique in more than one sense. 
First the most tastefully decorated base. Nothing like it can be traced in 
the cave architecture elsewhere. It is not that the design is unknown. 
A pillar in the Visvakarma Cave at Ellora has similar string courses : ^ 
at Mathura the scroll-work. But it is the combination of the two on a 
simple pillar base that singles out the Junagarh design from the rest. 

The animals on the abaci and elsewhere offer a striking contrast to 
those at Kanheri, Karli or Bedsa. Here there are no elephants, so common 
in the former. So also the figure sculpture. Exclusive female figures are 
rather rare. 

It is difficult to date these caves with ornamentation so little but 
varied and rich. It seems best to work back- 
^ ^ wards from the style of the pillars just discussed. 

They cannot be earlier than the 6th or 7th century A.D. The other type of 
pillars may be of the 5th or the 6th. The windows most probably 

are of this date, or even a little earlier. The stone benches do not by them- 
selves suggest a very high antiquity. They may be either contemporaneous 
with the architectural forms just discussed or much earlier (100-200 A.D.) 
as in other Western Indian caves. Several phases of the Uparkot caves 
seem to extend for about seven centuries (1-700 A.D,). 


Creed of the Monks 


Definite evidence is not available as to the faith of the inhabitants of 
these caves. But in the absence of any specific 
Buddhist signs, because of the proximity of the 
Jaina caves at Bawa Pwara’s Math they might be regarded as Jaina and 
not Buddhist, as called hitherto. It is also possible that the caves were first 
Buddhist, then Jaina and again Buddhist, for in the 7th century when Hiuen 
Tsiang went to Junagarh he found there convents and monks of the Sthavira 
sect of the Mahayana. 

Of the thirty caves at Talaja,^ only two need description and comment. 
The first is a large hall known as Ebhal Mandapa. 
Takja aves It measures 75 feet by 67|Teet and is 17-i- feet 

high. Within there are no cells, nor any partition walls dividing the verandah 


^ Burgess, AKK., p. 143 ; pi. xxiv. 

^ ASWI., V. pi. xviii, fig. 2. 

® In the south-east of the peninsula of Kathiawar, near the mouth of the river 
$atrunjt, on the north-west of a solitary rock, Burgess, AKK,^ p. 147. 
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and the cells within. To support the roof, there were *‘four octagonal pillars** 
whose shafts are destroyed. On the facade, there are large caf^^’a-windows, 
with a broad band of vedika (rail-pattern) below them* The shape of the 
caiiya^mrAovf is rather unusual. It is cut into a half oval, inside which 
is again cut a semicircular arch; below this is a rectangle and in its smaller 
(verticle) sides a small semicircle on either side. The three semicircles 
(minus the cross and vertical bases) thus form a trefoil/ To some extent, it 
resembles the window at Bawa Pyara’s,® but a little more advanced 

than the latter,® as the trefoil motive here is clear, whereas at Bawa Pyara’s, 
only the large semicircle is being cut. 

Higher up the hill, there is a ruined caitya-c&xt having a flat 
Caitya Cave caitya has lost its middle part, only 

the base and the “ torana ’* or the capital, 
which is attached to the roof,^ remain. It is hard to fix the date, 
and the character of the cave in the absence of positive means. 
Mere “simplicity of arrangement** and “entire absence of sculpture’*, 
do not necessarily indicate a very early date. The cm#07a~window, 
without the finial and side loops, no doubt, looks primitive. Though 
the cave lacks the “wooden look” of the pre-Christian monuments, 
still the fact that the caitya is free-standing and not attached and also 
the fact that the torana is joined to the roof as in a cave at 
^ivaneri, Junnar, indicate that this caitya cave may have been carved in 
the early Christian era. The form of the vedika ornament also points to 
this date. 


The caves at Sana® number about sixty two. Of these the largest is 

Sana Caves Ebhal Mandapa at Talaja and called 

likewise. Higher up the hill is a cave named 
Bhima Chauri®. It has a verandah in front; its pillars supporting the roof 
have bulging water-jar shaped capitals and bases, with two square plates 
for abacus and the plinth respectively. They thus resemble the pillars in 
the Nahapana Cave, Nasik. 


* See Fig. 23 ; also Burgess^ o.c., pi. xxvUi. 

2 See Burgess. AKK., pi. xvi. 

® Perhaps because the Bawa Pyari was unfinished or perhaps the trefoil motive 
was just beginning to take shape. 

* Cf. similar caitya'-cmt, Sivaneri hill, Junnar. CT/., p, 25L 

^ On the same hill, near the village of Vankia. Burgess AKK,^ p, 149. 

® See Plan, Fig. 3. 
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By the side of this is a caiiya cave/ 18 feet wide by 31 feet deep, and 
13i feet high. The roof is flat, but the inner end 
Caitya Cava semi-circular in form. It 

has no side aisles to form a real pradahsinamarga (ambulatory passage). 
The caitya ^ 7 feet 10 inches in diameter, is very plain and without 
ornament, while its capital is missing, perhaps broken off in later times. 


Date and Nature 


The problem of the age of the caves as well as their nature cannot be 
solved with any precision. The partly flat roof 
of the caitya-CB.Ye resembles that of the ^ivaneri 
cattya<Bxei Junnar/ From Burgess’s description, it is not clear whether 
the capital or the umbrella of the caitya when complete was cut out from 
the roof or not. If so, it would give another point of comparison with 
that at ^ivaneri. On this basis, the caves may be relegated to the early 
Christian era. The caves may be Jaina. 


Indications of early Jaina settlements are also found at Dhank (Dhank).® 
Here in a ravine, west of the hill nearby the 
modern town are a few cells. There are a few 
sculptures in these, and also on the face of the wall up the ravine.^ 


Dhank Caves 


The first cave beginning with the lower end of the hill, and facing 
north-west, has a small opening, about 4 feet high and rather well cut. Inside 
the cell, 7 feet 9 inches by 8 feet 4 inches, there are three niches, one facing 
the door, and one on each side of it. Each side niche has a figure.® Other 
sculptures are found, carved in very low relief on the face of the rock, higher 
up the ravine.® 

To some five miles west from Dhank, in a ravine called Jhinjhurijhar, 
are a few more caves. In them there is nothing worth describing excepting 


^ See Plan, Fig. 3. 

^ Burgess, CT/., p. 251. 

^ 30 miles west north-west from Junagarh in Gondal State. Formerly the place 
was known as Tilatila Pattan, Traces of its ancient greatness besides the caves are 
none as such. Bat even now, whenever the place is dug up for laying the founda- 
tion of a building etc., images of Jaina andi Hindu pantheon, and ruins of houses are 
laid bare. 

^ These figures are fully described and identified in the section on Jaina Icoao- 
graph,. 
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one cave having two^ octagonal pillars,^ which are connected with 
a low vedika (rail-design) in front. Only a portion of caitya-wm&oms in 
Uparkot caves and also below the cmVya- window at Talaja, the friezes have 
this design. Such large (each band being “ five inches wide *0 rail-pattern 
is common in Western Indian caves. That it is found far off in the vici- 
nity of Dhank is interesting. Hence, in the absence of any other evidence, 
but the vedikdy these caves may be placed in about the 1st or 2nd 
century A.D. 

Of the Gupta monuments, caves, temples, memorial stones, stray 
sculptures found in such abundance, in Central India, United Provinces, 
Bihar and Bengal, unfortunately not one has been found from Gujarat. 
That the Guptas built temples in Gujarat is beyond doubt. Skandagupta’s 
inscription at Junagarh explicitly refers to the construction of a Visiiu 
temple at Girinagara. Its few remains might be at Damodar Mandir as 
Bhagwanlal Indraji has pointed out.® 


See Fig. 24. 

^ I did not notice **the square bases and capitals ” described by Bnrgess* 
O.C., p. 152. 

^ BG., p. 70. I regret to say that I forgot to see the images at the temple, 
weH as the pilaster, said to be old, when I was at Junagarh. 



Section II 
Early Mediaeval Period 


IN the early mediaeval period ( c. 500 A.D.-IOOOA. D. ) a number of 
dynasties, as we have seen above, ruled in different parts of Kathiawar 
and Southern Gujarat, Unfortunately the archaeological remains which 
have been discovered cannot be definitely ascribed to any of the aforesaid 
dynasties, but on stylistic grounds they can be assigned to this period. 
These remains consist mainly^ of temples, which a glance at the map^ will 
show, are distributed principally on the western seaboard of Kathiawar ; 
while solitary shrines are found at Than, near Rajkot, and Sarnel, near 
Broach. The earlier Kathiawar temples may have been built during the 
Valabhi supremacy, or during the rule of the Jethvas of Ghumli ; the later, 
those near Somnath, at Sutrapada etc., under the suzerainty of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas ; the temple at Samel under the Rastrakuta regime in Gujarat. 
Since all these temples cannot be attributed to any particular dynasty 
of the early mediaeval period, I propose to call them *' pre-Caiilukyan 
because both stylistically and chronologically they precede the temples 
of the Cauluk^^a period. 

The pre-Caulukyan temples, excepting the one at Sarnel, exhibit a 
development in the style of temple architecture which in the lOth-lIth 
century results in the Caulukyan style of architecture. This development is 
illustrated by the temples at Gop, Visavada, Bilesvara, Sutrapada, Than 
and Kadvar, 


Temple at Crop 


Of this group, the temple at Gop is perhaps the oldest. It consists of 
a square shrine surrounded by a double courtyard, 
and roofed by a peculiar sikhara,^ The shrine 
is lO'.Q"' square inside, about 23' high, with walls 2' thick. The walls 
are perpendicular to a height of about 17 ft,, thereafter they begin to 
contract to form the kikhara. But for a series of holes to support the 
beams of the surrounding wall, the shrine walls are perfectly plain, having 
no niche or any other ornament. 


^ See p. 51 above for certain phases of the caves at Juaagarh. 

2 No.- 

^ See Burgess, AKK*, p. 1S7, pis. H-Uii; here Figs. Sand 27. The real term 
for the spire of a temple is * vimana iikhara being applicable only to the crest or 
crown of a spire. But ‘ mmmna ’ seems to be appropriated by Southern India, its 
use being unknown in Gujarat and perhaps the whole of Northern India. For this 
reason 1 have used * iikhara ’ to describe the spire. 
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Of the two courtyards, the inner one is mostly broken. Probably, 
as shown by similar later temples, it served as a pradaksinapatha. Its 
basement was decorated on all the four sides by one niche in the centre 
and one each at the corners. ^These contained figures — perhaps of gods. 
The section between the niches was sculptured with small figures. 

The outer courtyard which stands a little below the inner is in ruins ; 
only a portion of the eastern side now remains. It, too, was perhaps 
similarly decorated as the inner one. 

The roof of the temple was constructed on the corbel principle, the 
interior being hollow.^ On the outside the sikhara rises in tiers as a 
stepped pyramid, but it is distinctly cut off into three divisions. The 
lowest division has two ctriYycr- windows on each of its faces; the upper has 
one ; above it the apex is crowned by a single stone. In the caitya windows 
were once inset figures of gods, as “ Ganapati is still in one on the west 
side, and another Dev a occupies one on the north 

Neither Burgess nor Cousens says which side the shrine faces, but 
from the plan it seems to face the east. However, it is difficult to decide 
to what deity it was dedicated.® “ Inside ” ( the shrine ) says Burgess, 
“ are two figures in yellow stone to which the villagers give the names of 
Rama and Lakshmana: — Rama with a high square Mukuta or head-dress, 
and Lakshmana with a low crown, long ear-rings, ringlets, and holding a 
spear in his right hand 

The shrine deity might have been indicated by the figures of gods 
in the windows over the sikhara. Unfortunately many are 

missing. But it is rare to find different gods occupying this position on 
a sikhara. In later mediaeval temples only the central ca/fyi2:-window 
contains a deity f others are left blank.® 

^ See lhid,f pi. llii. 

3 Ihid., pi. Hi. 

® Cousens, Somanatha and other Mediaeval Temples in Kdthikvadt p. 6, 
seems to presume that it was a Surya temple. 

^ Burgess, AKK.^ p, 187. As this does not give sufficient indication of any 
deity, I searched for the photographs { which are not published } in the India Office 
collection of negatives. But though their numbers are there, the photographs 
themselves are missing. 

® Remains of cor^^y^r-windows with medallions containing figures of Siva, 
Brahma, Gane^ etc. have been found among the ruins of the 5th century Gupta 
temple at Bhumara. As Gupta temples are supposed to be flat-roofed these caitya-^ 
windows could not have been on the iikhara. However, the motive is worth noting. 
Cf.. MASL. No. 16, pis. xii-xiU, 

® Even this feature Is absent from the mediaeval Gujarat temples. 
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Besides noticing the resemblance with the earlier ‘Dravidian’ temples at 
R e blances Pattadkal and Aihole' in the Bijapur District 

Cousens suggested that the Gop temple resembled 
the temples of Kashmir in two respects: (l) in the arrangement of 
its roof, and (2) in having trefoil niches on the outside wall of the inner 
courtyard. This is no doubt true. In particular it resembles the temples 
at Pandrethan and Payar/ more than Martand cited by Cousens,® 

The Kashmirian analogy makes the question of dating the Gop temple 
a little complex. Burgess thought it at least as old as the 6th century A. D.^ 
and other writers® have accepted his view. Now none of the present 
Kashmir temples is older than the 8th century. And if the Gop-style came 
from the north, as Cousens thinks,® its likely “source”"^ and time of coming 
should be examined in order to ascertain whether it is so. 

According to Cousens this style was introduced in south-western 
Kathiawar by the ancestors of the Mers.® Unfortunately, the history of 
this people is not at all clear. All the theories agree that the Mers came 
from North India, perhaps with the Huna Chief Toramana, and a section 
of them entered Kathiawar.® But no theory says that they passed through 
Kashmir on their way to India.^® So the kinship of the Gop temple with 
those of Kashmir through Mers remains unestablished. 

It is possible, however, that the style of *the angular roofed-vihara 
of Gandhara’ which is supposed to have influenced the temple 
architecture of Kashmir “ might have also influenced the temples of 


^ Cousens, o.c., p. 7. See, however, below for the difference between the 
Calukyan temples of Karnataka and those of Gujarat. 

^ See Kak, Ancient Monuments of Kashmir, pis. xliv and 11 ; cf. also the 
temples at Mallat and Kattas in the Salt Range, Punjab. Cunningham, Temples of 
Kashmir etc,, pis. xx-xxi. 

® O. c., p. 6. ^ AKK„ p. 187. 

® Codrington, Ancient India, p. xiii; Cooraaraswamy, History of Indian 
and Indonesian Art. ® O. c., p. 6. Or better * kinship \ 

® O. C., p. 6. 3 BG„ I, p. 136. 

Mihiragula, son of Toramana, is reported to have settled in Kashmir, after 
his expulsion from India, See Smith, EHI,, p. 337, 

The suggestion is based on Foucher, UArt Greco-Buddhique du Kashmir, 
Tome I, p. 131, figs. 49 and 51 which were referred to by Kak, o.c., p, 55. Kak’s 
suggestion is here further developed; he merely noted the resemblance. 

8 
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Kathiawar ‘ through Sind. This cultural contact may have been brought 
about by Buddhism, which was prevalent in the western and north-western 
parts of India, Kathiawar, Sind, the Panjab and also Kashmir in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, as has been shown by the finds 
of Buddhist monuments in these places® and previously attested 
to by Hiuen Tsiang.^ Gandhara influence may be also traced in the arched 
niches^ of the stupa walls at Mirpurkhas, besides that in the pillars there. 
It is, therefore, not unlikely tliat the same influence may have further 
penetrated Kathiawar and brought about a change in the existing style of 
architecture,* of which the temple at Gop is a surviving example. 

But the Gandhara influence should not be relied on too much. In 
the case of the Gop temple the only change which is wrought seems to be 
in the shape of the roof. The native dome-like sikhara^ was made stepped 
and angular, as described above. With regard to the second point of 


^ And perhaps of Orissa, whose temples of the Bhadra type have the saine 
kind of stepped kkhara as those of Kashmir and Kathiawar. Of course, it has other 
peculiarities which may be local. See Bose, Canons of Orissan Architecture ^ 
temples of Konarak, Puri, pis. facing pp. 79, 154, and 159. 

2 Cf. Cousens, Antiquities of Sind, ASL, IS., p. 59, pi. xlvi. He writes, 
“The known stupas in Sind, namely, that at Tando Muhammad Khan, all those at 
Jarak, Mirpurkhas, and Degiar Ghangro, and the Thul Mir Rukhan, form a string 

up the valley of the Indus, beyond which is the Sue Vihar, near Bahawalpnr..,,, 

slppas in the Punjab take up the running, such as that at Shorkot and link up with 
the remains of Yusufzai and Kasmir.“ 

® Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, pp. 268, 272 and 
I, pp. 97, 148; Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels, II, pp. 248, 252 and I, 
pp. 198, 258, 

^ Cousens, Sind^ pis xxi-xxii. Ibid,, p. 89, 

® No temple has been found with such a kkhara, but that it was known is 
shown by the sculptures of Bharhut. See Cunningham, Bhdrhut, pi. xxvi, fig. 7. 
It is not possible to know whether it was of stone or brick but that one of the 
materials was used is shown by the masonry-Hke joints, vertical and horizontal ; cf, 
also Fergusson, T. S. W., pi. xxxii, where a Naga shrine with domical roof is 
shown. At Sarnath the kkhara appears in the form of amalaha crowned by a 
halaia. See Catalogue, Sarnath, pi, xxvi, 

Coomarswamy, HJIA,, fiigs. 41, 43, 45 from Bharhut; he, however, does not 
seem to have noted fig. 7 from Cunningham, noted above ; but he illustrates 
other from the Bodhgaya-plate, Patna, (C. lOOA. D ) fig. 62. Mathura 

figs. 70 (C. 100 B.C.), and 69-69A ( C. 100-150 A. D. ) and Jaggayyapeta { 100 
B. C.) fig, 142 and further cites in his Yaksa, I, p. 18, note 1, articles tracing the 
origin of kkhara architecture. For other articles on the subject see Rupam 1921. 
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similarity between the Kashmir and the Gop temple, namely, the arched 
niche containing figures on the basement of the courtyard, it must be said 
that the similarity ends with the motive only,^ At Gop there is no trefoil ; 
the sides of the niche are quite perpendicular, whereas Kashmir directly 
imitated Gandhara.^ 

Instead of the Kashmirian analogy we may accept the Gandharan 
for what it is worth. If the sinpa at Mirpurkhas be dated in the 4th or 
5th century A.D." on the evidence of the style of its sculpture etc., the 
same date may be fixed for the Gop temple. In any case the latter cannot 
be placed earlier than the Uparkot caves at Junagarh, because,* though the 
window ornaments at both the places are similar, as pointed out 
before^ still this ornament at Junagarh seems to be earlier as it has 
retained the vedika motive, which at Gop is lost,*" showing thereby that 
the Gop temple belongs to a later phase of its evolution, and may be 
assigned, hence, to the 5th century A. D., that is, a century earlier than 
that fixed by Burgess. 

The rest of the pre-Caulukyan temples are treated together in order to 
Other Pre-Caulukyan bring out their essential oneness, as well as 

Temples. points of differences, which ultimately lead to 

the Caulukyan temple-style. 

The temples, arranged in their development of style ( which I intend 
to show below ) are situated at : 

Visavada.® 

Bilesvara.'^ 

Sutrapada.® 

1 Even this is doubtful. The arched-niche was known to Western India long 
before, as shown by the caves at Junagarh and elsewhere, unless it is suggested that 
everywhere it is the result of Gandhara influence. 

2 See Foucher, o, c., p. 199, fig. 80. In Gandhara ordinary niches are also 
found, which are perhaps imitations of ca%£j-windows. See p. 224. fig. 100. 

® Cousens, o.c., p. 96; D. R, Bhandarkar (See ASI.,WC., 1917. p. 47) 
carried out further excavations at the place and found ruins of four different periods. 
The earliest of these may well belong to the 2nd or 3rd century A. D. 

^ See above p, 49, 

® Again the inset figures at Gop are religious, at Junagarh secular. 

® Cousens, Somnktha, p. 44-45, pi, xUii-xliv; here Fig, 6 and 28. 

^ Ihid.t p. 40, pL xxxvi, plan xxxix; here Fig. 8. 

8 Ibid., p, 41, pi. xli, plan xlii ; here Fig. 9 and 29- 
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Than^ ( Old temple ). 

Kadvar®. 

Kinderkheda^ 

Son Kansari"^. 

Pasthar^ 

They are classified into two groups : Visavada-Than ; and Kadvar- 
Pasthar. 

The Kadvar-Pasthar group may be a little earlier than the Visavada 
group but. here it is placed after Than, because architecturally, so far 
as the construction of the sikhara is concerned, it forms a distinct group* 

The comparison of the plans of the temples of the first group and 
even those of the second ( excluding Kadvar ) 
shows that in each case a square shrine is placed 
among two courtyards, inner and outer, which may be either squre or 
rectangular. The tendency is towards the latter®, which subsequently 
becomes the giidha mandapa of the Caulukyan temples, having a number 
of pillars* The inner courtyard in every case served as a pradaksina 
mdrga. 

The walls of the courtyard at Visavada are no more; at Bilesvara 
and Sutrapada they are severely plain, not even 
the basement mouldings are decorated. At Than 
it is not known whether they existed or not ; the plan seems to indicate 
their existence once. 


Shrine^walls 


The shrine- walls are simple, undecorated, even without a niche except 
at Than. In the latter, the whole basement 
consists of three mouldings;'^ the lowest, 
comparable to the iddafnha or padma of the Caulukyan temples^ is a 
‘cymarecta’ moulding decorated with broad leaves, but unlike the 
Caulukyan, thinly indented. Above it, the moulding is straight ( though 


^ p, 48, pL xlviii, plan L. 

^ lUd», p, 38-39, pi, XXX, XXXV, plan pi. xxxiii; here Fig. 10. 

® Ihid.t p. 42, 43. 

** Burgess, AKK,, p. 183, pi, xlviii, s jud,, p. 186, 

® Already it is rectangular at Visavada, but at Bilesvara it is square, while 
at Sutrapada it is rectangular. 

^ See Consens, o, c., pi. xlviii. 

® Cf, Burgess, Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujarat, ASWL, 
IXj p, 76. and pi, Ixxxv, 
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consisting of recesses at the corners ), except for a slightly projecting hood\ 
Separated by a narrow neck, over this, is another moulding called kalasa 
or * torus Above this is a broad ‘recessed facia’, called ^gala' decorated 
with cafjfya-windows at intervals.^ 

Here the comparison with the Caulukyan temple ends. The actual 
wall of the shrine, called jamgha, has three niches, one on each side, 
containing figures. “One on the south side has Gane^ with a female by 
his side;” in the north is Ganga, standing upon a makara ; in the west is 
Varaha. The niches are decorated with caitya-wmdo'w ornament which 
rises like a stepped pyramid."^ Above, the cornice of the wall is 
ornamented with beautiful festoons and bells — a feature rare in later temples. 

It is because of the close resemblance of the wall-mouldings and the 
decorations thereon to those of the Modhera temple that I am inclined to 
place the “ Old Temple ” at Than after the one at Sutrapada. Its sikhara^ 
unfortunately, is missing, but it must be like Sutrapada’s. Cousens, on the 
other hand, dates it earlier than the Sun temple at Sutrapada, because of the 
caitya-otm.meni, heavy mouldings and vigorously carved figures. These, he 
thinks “partake of the bold and heavy but vigorous work of the cave- temples.” 
A comparison of moulding with moulding of the “Old Temple” at Than and 
that at Modhera has, however, demonstrated a greater nearness of the 
Than temple to the Caulukyan temples than to the earlier cave-temples. 
And, if anything suggests an earlier date, it is the niched- figures, especially 
the one of Ganga. But for this and a solitary one at Kadvar no other 
figure of Ganga is reported from Gujarat and Kathiawar. If for this 
affinity to the Gupta figure-motives, the “ Old Temple” were placed early, 
about the 7th or 8th century A.D., then its mouldings and ornamentation, 
it must be said, supply an early and important link with the Caulukyan 
temples. 

Pillars of these temples, which once supported the roof of the 
courtyard, have not been preserved except at 
Sutrapada and Kinderkheda; Kadvar stands by 
itself and is therefore treated separately. At Kinderkheda the pillars 
consist of square massive shafts, without any base, and are surmounted 


* Cf. Ihid, Fig. 69 from Modhera. There it is called kataia^ and the moulding 
from here forms part of the mandovara or the wall-mouldings. 

2 Cf. Ibid., p* 77. 

® Fig. 69 from Modhera, where they form one compact row, 

* Cf.j Fig, 69 from Modhera. 
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with bracket capitals which are ‘‘partly rectangular slabs and partly 
fashioned into a simple roll”/ In this respect they resetnble the early 
8th century temple of Vijayesvara ( or Sahgaines\'ara ) at Pattadkal.*'^ 

I am unable to describe exactly the pillars of the temple at Sutrapada. 
Cousens says they are not quite so simple a type as those at Kadvar. 
This is not in any way illuminating. My impression'^ is that they are as 
massive and rectangular as those at Kinderkheda’s, Pillars of the 
pre-Caulukyan temple thus give us no clue as to the development of the later 
style of pillars. If the “ Old Temple” at Than had preserved even one 
of its pillar§, some connection could have been established. 

It is in the pre-Caulukyan sikharas that we find a way towards the 

. Caulukyan style. In the temple at Visavada, 

Sikhara i / . r -r -i r , 

the sikhara has four steps instead of three at 

Gop; each step is decorated with a few c^yf/j^rr-windows, which diminish in 

number as the roof rises. But already they are without the inset figures. 

The apex was crowned by an amalaha^ and perhaps a kalasa. Thus in 

two respects Visavada departs from Gop. 

At Bilesvara the number of sikhara-ste^s increases and correspond- 
ingly the number of Cf7%i7-windows. But in addition to this, the cattya- 
window in each corner of the pyramid at every step is crowned with an 
amalaka and kalasa. 

At Sutrapada there is no increase in the number of steps, but instead 
of projecting the caitya-window at each corner and giving it full crowning 
members, it is now surmounted with an amalaka only, which is directly 
placed under the caitya-mndom of the next step. Another change takes 
place in the treatment of the ca^a^-windows over the central bay of the 
sikhara. They are now arranged in the shape of a trefoil, and the finial 


^ Cousens, Soman^tHa, p. 42, fig, 3. The illustration does not show the 
capitals deatly, so I have quoted Cousens, 

® Cousens, ChUlukyau ArchitcctufCt p, 59, pi. xxxvii, 

® Unfortunately my notes, which 1 had taken when I was at Sutrapada, 
cannot be traced, 

^ How this wheel-like member came to be called ^amalaka' or *amalaka-siW 
is not known. Even the word seems to have been unknown to the various books on 
architecture, and Puranas, as there is no reference to it in Acharya's Dictionary 
of Hindu Architecture. Etymologically it means a “pure stone” signifying 
perhaps a purity-giving-stone^ and later used as a decovatfon, 


/ 
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of the ca//3?irf- window of the one below serves as a point to connect the 
trefoils of the one above. An amalaha and a kalasa crown the apex.^ 

This sikhara^ when compared with any of the Caulukyan sikharas, 
agrees with it in all the essential points. In the later there is only a 
reduplication of the sikharas which are grouped around it, besides the 
introduction of the trefoil windows over the side-bays of the 

sikhara^ So far as the kikhara is concerned, Sutrapada may be said to 
end the pre-Caiilukyan style, and begin the Caulukyan.® Support to this 
theory is also lent by the roof of the mandapa of Sutrapada. Like the 
maiidapas of later temples it is pyramidal, and is decorated with a series of 
stepped'projections. These are replaced in the later temples by 
small cupolas.^ 

The temple at Kadvar' has a long rectangular shrine, instead of the 

™ , usual square one.® This is surrounded by an 

Temple at Kadvar 

y' outer wall, which opens out on one side and 

forms the mandapa, having a porch on either side. Six pillars supported 
the roof of the mandapa and short dwarf pillars placed in corners 
supported the roof of the porches. The kikhara is destroyed. 

The temple is now dedicated to Varaha whose image^ is placed in the 
centre of the shrine. It may be a Dakdvatara temple, as Cousens 
suggests, as figures of these and other deities are found both on the 
prahlidvali of the Varaha image and also on the walls of the porches. 
This would also account for the unusual size of the shrine. 


^ The iikhara of the temple No. 24 and that of Huchchiroalligudi temple, 
both at Aihole and of Gaiagnatha at Pattadkal, all in the Kanarese district, 
and of the late Western Calukyan period resemble Sutrapada in many respects. But 
at I^attadkal (Cousens, Chaluky an Architecture, pi. lii) the amalaka is much 
smaller than at Sutrapada; while at Aihole, Huchchimaligudi {Ibid., p, XIl ) its 
caitya-mndovf on the iikhara has an inset figure, which resembles the one at 
Ambarnath, but distinguishes it from that of Sutrapada and other earlier or later 
Gujarat temples, 

^ For instance, the temple at Sandera, Fig. 32. 

® In the matter of construction of the wallit is undoubtedly much different from 
the Caulukyan, but this, as Cousens suggests, might be older than the present 
iikhara, Cf. Cousens, Somandtha, p. 7 and 41. 

^ Ct the temple at Sandera, Burgess, o, c., pi. xciv; here Fig. 32. 

® ** Between Sutrapada and Somanatha-Pattan, and two miles from the 
former’’. Cousens, Somandtha, p. 38. It is not on the direct route between these 
two places but a little out of it, 

6 See Ibid,, pi. xxxiu. 


^ Ibid,, pi XXV. 
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The shrine-doorway is ornamented with rosettes and lozenges, and 
has a figure of Visnu seated on the horizontal section of the frame, and 
Ganapati above on the lintel; below, on either side, were figures of Ganga 
and Yamuna, but now they are completely broken off. It is flanked by a 
pilaster on either side which is a long rectangular shaft, having a ‘ pot 
and vase’ capital/ Above the doorvyay are five panels, in a line? 
containing from left to right, Surya, Brahma, Visnu, Siva, and Candra (?)” 
and a kalasa. Each panel is crowned with a sikhara which is decorated 
with caitya-^mdLOv^s of the early type. 

The sculptures, ornamentation and style of the sikhara together suggest 
an early date, not much later than that of Gop, and perhaps contemporary 
with that of Visavada. If its sikliara, as shown by the panel, resembles the 
latter, the sculptures — a huge image of Varaha and other deities, also the 
river goddesses, and the style of the pilasters — remind us of the Gupta 
temple -motives.*^ The Kadvar temple may be a continuation of the 
Gupta tradition. 


Similar in plan and in other architectural details, the temples at 
Kinderkheda,^ Son Kahsari'" and Pasthar,® stand 
for a slightly different style of sikhara i and 
hence their separate treatment here. 


Kinderkheda and other 
Temples 


Geographically Son Kansari and Pasthar lie in the valley of the 
Barda Hill, and Kinderkheda to the south-west of them, in the plain, in 


^ In shape, this resembles the capital and the neck below it with flanking 
foliage of the door-pillars of Sas Bahu’s { Padmanabha’s ) temple at Gwalior ; only 
the latter is richly carved. The shafts, however, are very different. Padmanabha’s 
are circular. See Griffin, Famous Monuments of Central India, pL xliv, 

2 See Cousens, Somandthat pi. xxxiv. I am not sure of the last. Perhaps 
Cousens is right ; something like a crescent moon is seen on either side of his head. 

^ Though, as will be shown later, the treatment of Varaha, for instance, from 
Garhwa, ( Bhattacharya, Indian Images, pi. viii, fig, 3 ) and that from Kadvar is 
different. However, it resembles the position of the hands of Varaha, Udayagiri, 
Gwalior, Early fifth century. See Kramrisch, Indian Sculpture, pi. xxi. 

* 20 miles to the north of Porbandar. Cousens, Somandtha, p, 42. 

5 Near Gumli, 4 miles south of Bhanwar, Burgess, AKK,, p. 183, pi. xlviii. 

® I do not find it in the map, but, according to Ibid,, p. 186, it seems to be 
near Gumli; perhaps Pachhtar of the map, about 4 miles to the south-west of 
Mokhana (Mukhana of Burgess), 
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the Porbandar territory, in about the 10th century A.D. ali this country 
was under the Jaitwa chiefs, with their capital at Gumli or Ghumli^ 

Son Kahsarl followed a slightly different method. As described by 
Son Kansari Burgess, “the spire being gradually contracted 

^ in dimensions inside, till it terminates in a square 

aperture of about a foot, covered by a single slab”^ Only the central bay 
of each of its faces is decorated with cai^ya-mndows^ * 

The style of these sikharas^ it will be seen, differs both from the 
pre-Cauiukyan as well as the Caulukyan styles. But it may be regarded as 
a sub-branch of the former, as in other respects, the sikhara and the plan 
etc. of the temples resemble those of the pre- Caulukyan period. 

Besides these temples attention is drawn to the pottery excavated by 
Father Heras from Vala ( Valabhl Y and a few bronze (?) images from the 
same place^ 

The sculptures and iconography of the images found in the temples 
discussed above have been discussed along with those of the Caulukyan 
period. 


^ B.G., VIII, p. a78 B.G., calls them Jethvas, and says that they were 
connected with Mers and were perhaps the ruling family of this tribe. The original 
name of their capital may be BhubhrtpalH. 

® Burgess, AKK,, p. 186, 

^ Ibid,, p. 184, pi. xlviii, 

* Now in the Museum of the Indian Historical Research Institute, St, Xavier's 
College, Bombay, 

5 Reported in PRASIWC,, 1915, p. 30. See Appendix pp. 83-84 for 
description, 

9 



Section III 


Mediaeval Period 

Architecture of the Late Mediaeval period may be classified as 
(i) Secular, (ii) Religious. Under (i) are discussed the remains of wooden 
decorations now existing in Patan and elsewhere in Gujarat and remains 
of city walls and gates, which, for the sake of convenience, are loosely 
called here ‘ Military Architecture h Under (ii) are grouped lakes, wells, 
reservoirs and temples — all of which had their origin in the idea of punya 
(merit) accruing to their builders. 


Gujarat chronicles and epigraphs make no mention of a palace built by 

„ , ^ . a king or any citizen. Surely there were 

Secular Architecture i ^ ~ , 

residential buildings m Gujarat, but it is 

probable that they were of wood only. Owing to its perishable nature, there- 
fore, no wooden building of the Caulukyan period has survived. 


It is probable that the specimens of wooden architecture now existing 
at Anhilvada, Sidhpur and other places, may have some likeness to the 
old ones, though they must have some Muslim features as well. Burgess 
cites a few examples of wooden carving now existing on some of the 
houses at Anhilvada^ and Sidhpur^ Though he does not assign any date 
to these, it is evident that they belong to a later period, having had a 
strong Muslim influence stamped on them®. These, therefore, cannot be 
considered as specimens of pre-Muslim Gujarat wood-architecture. 


Military architecture of the Caulukyan period consists of remains of 

Military Architecture built to protect a city. These were nothing 

but massive ramparts encircling a city, prdhdrasy 
as they are called by an inscription^ Many of these are now no more 
than mounds, broken here and there® ; many have completely disappeared. 

The old rampart at Vadnagar seems to have disappeared, as Burgess 
does not note it®. 


^ ASWl,t IX, pis, xxii and xxxvL 2 pi, xlvi. 

® In particular may be noted the leaf-and-flower design on the walls and doors 
and the interlaced cut-windows in pis. xxii and xxxvi. 

^ Prasasti records one such pvakara built by Kumarapila round 

the city of Anandapura ( modern Vadnagar ). El,, I, p. 393. 

^ As at modern Anhilvada. 

® Burgess, ASWI*, IX, pp. 83-86, though on p. 84 there is a reference to a 
wall, outside the walls to the north of the town'^ 
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At Dabhoi the ramparts have mostly fallen down, but the remains of 
the principal gates are left, which give us some 
idea of the gale-architecture and decoration of 

the period. 


Dabhoi Fort 


The present remains, it is believed, are of the time of the Vaghela King 
Visaladeva (A. D. 1244-61 ).^ But the first kings to build ramparts 
round Dabhoi were perhaps Jayasirnha Siddharaja and his ancestors. 
According to the V astupMa-carita it was Tejahpala, brother of Vastupala, 
and minister of the Vaghela Ruler Viradhavala, who built the city walls in 
order to protect Dabhoi against the raids of wandering mountain tribes 
from the north-east and the south, ^ and also from the future attacks of the 
neighbouring king of Godhra whom Tejahpala had just then defeated. Of 
this fort, after a series of attacks by the Muslims and the Marathas, when 
Burgess visited it four principal gates were left* These, according 
to him, consisted of two gates each, one outer, at right-angles to the 
inner one, with an open court between. These double gates are 
placed in the middle of each face of the four-sided city. Each gate has a 
special name given to it, according to the place it leads to, except the gate 
on the east which on account of its beautiful decoration is called Hira or 
the Diamond Gate. Others are the Baroda Gate on the west, Champaner 
or Moti Gate on the north, and Nandod or the Chandod on the south. Of 
these gates, Baroda Gate is the least destroyed, and thus preserves some 
of its architecture, while Hira, though much ruined and even altered 
during the Muslim period, retains some of its rich decoration. 


The Baroda Gate had originally six pilasters® on each side of the 

Baroda Gate entrance. These consist of a beautifully moul- 

ded base, decorated with bands of semi-circles 
and lozenges; cut-cornered-shaft, ornamented near the capital with 
foliage design; a vase-capital cut in the shape of leaves; and a 
sur-capital with carved mouldings. From these pilasters spring up a 
series of brackets which gradually project inwards, and leave only a narrow 


1 Burgess, Antiquities' of Dabhoi, p. 2. An inscription written by the court 
poet, Somesvera, author of Ktrtikaumudi, is inscribed oa a marble slab on the 
inner walls facing the city. It refers to the restoration of a temple of Siva- 
Vaidyanatha at Dabhoi by Visaladeva. Ibid., pp, 5-7., and Appendix, p. 19. 

2 Ibid. 

® The third from the outside has been cut away and is replaced by a 
Muslim arch. According to Burgess, Ibid,, p. 11, their number was six, but the 
major ones are five only. 
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room for the lintels to bridge over. On these rest six architraves which 
support the roof.^ These brackets and architraves are minutely carved 
with figure-sculptures and ‘cross^ designs. The three large brackets on 
either side have niched gods and goddesses/ among which Aindranl and 
Kali are seen on the topmost bracket on the right in the picture; the rest 
are badly mutilated. Over the topmost bracket there was a deep over- 
hanging cornice, a portion of which now remains. 

Other gates were similarly constructed and decorated. Two things 
are worth noting in this gate-architecture. First, Burgess has noticed 
the wooden character of the construction, and though he has criticized the 
imitation of this technique in stone-architecture, still he admits that the 
method has proved successful against the attacks of time and wars. The 
other is its rich decoration, not only with geometric and florid designs, but 
with figures of gods and goddesses. Buildings which are supposed to 
guard a city and are the first to face the attack of enemy are rarely so 
ornamented. But in Hindu India these gates were primarily thresholds, 
and were consequently decorated with all the grandeur of a temple or 
palace entrance with toranai and other ornaments. 

Everywhere in Gujarat of this period gate-architecture followed this 
style. Burgess reports one such gate, from Jhinjuvada where also the 
Caulukyas had built a fortress to guard against the attacks from Saurastra."^ 
In decoration it resembles that at Dabhoi, except in figure-sculpture, which 
here consists mainly of men on horseback, kardulai and dancing figures. 
There was also a gate at Gumli, when Burgess visited it. It is now 
removed to the Rajkot Museum.® 

A gate of similar type, but much simpler in decoration exists even 
today in the Uparkot ( old fort ) at Junagarh/ Here the brackets project 
inwards so much that the space to be spanned by the lintel is less than a 
foot, which gives the appearance of a triangular arch. 


* JdiW., p. 11, plan pi. ili, fig, 2 and pis, xiii, xvi, xvn, xix, fig 3. 

® pi. xixxx. 

® In this perhaps we find the origin of brackets which look like curtains or 
garlands from a distance. 

4 Burgess, AKK., p. 217, pi, Ixvi-xvii. 

® Ihid.f pi, xlvii, 

® I photographed it at Rajkot; here Fig. 25. 


See Fig. 26; 
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In the Cauiukya period, chronicles and inscriptions* mention the 
construction of lakes, wells and reservoirs, called 
Religious Architecture ^ara^ vapi, kupa and taddga., by royal 

personages as well as citizens. For instance, Queen Udayamati, wife of 
Bhima I is credited with the building of Ram Vav at Anhilvada; Karna, 
with the Karna Sagara on the Rupen river near Modhera; and Siddharaja 
Jayasirhha with the Sahasralihga Talao^ 

Of lakes ( talao, Sanskrit taddga ) and tanks ( hunda ), specimens 
are in the lake at Viramgam®, called Manasarovar, or Mansar lake and in 
the tank at Modhera. The famous Sahasralihga lake, built by Jayasiriiha 
is now only in name. 

The Mansar lake at Viramgam is supposed to have been built by 
Queen MayanalladevI, mother of Jayasiriiha I, 
Mansar Lake about A.D. 1100.^ Thus it is of the same time 

as Sahasralihga Talao. But it does not convey the grandeur which the latter 
might have had. In shape it is irregular, but this is supposed to resemble 
a conch {sahkha),^ It is enclosed by a ghat or flight of stone steps which lead 
down to the water. In it there are many openings or paths for going up and 
down the reservoir. On the ghat are no less than 357 small temples, out of 
the original 520.® It is these shrines which suggest how Sahasralinga Talao 
could have accommodated 1001 shrines besides those of Visnu and other 
gods. Here, according to Burgess, the shrines on the north side were all 
Vaisnava; those on the east end were mostly Saiva, but are now in ruins ; 
while those on the south side and south half of the west are SaivaJ The 
shrines are typically eai'ly Caulukyan ; the mouldings of the base and wall, 
and the decorations and sculptures thereon ; the form of the sikhara^ and 
the window ornament decorating it, would place them along with 

the 11th century temples at Sunak, and Sandera.® Further each Saiva 

^ Bharana ins. of Bhima 11, BP., 51, p. 204-205. Kadi Ins. of Bhima II, 
/A., VI, p. 196 and Visaladeva Ins, Ibid., p. 212 refer to drinking fountains. 

® On its place are fields, and is surrounded by a huge embankment. A partial 
excavation may reveal some of its former glory. For legends about it see Burgess, 
ASWIm, IX, p. 39, For discussion of its history, see Dave, Siddhasar (in Gujarati). 

® There is also another lake at Anhilvida, called Khan Sarovar, but it is a 
work of the XVIth century, though built with heavy, old pillars, etc. See Burgess, 
ASWI,, IX, p. 55-57, pi, xxxi-xxxiv. 

^ Burgess, ASIV/., VIII, ii, p. 91. 

^ Ibid., pi, Ixxii (plan) and Ixxiv. ® According to Burgess’ calcula^tion, ibid. 
Ibid., pi. Ixxiv. ® See below. 
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shrine has three niches, on the east, west and south, in which there are 
Mahakala, Bhairava, and Natesa respectively/ Besides these there are 
two large double temples on the south-east/ 

The tank at Modhera® is called Rama Kunda, but it is really a Surya 

_ , Kunda, attached as it is to the Sun temple on its 

Kunda: Modfaera , r, • , i ^ 

east side. It is rectangular and measures 176 

feet from north to south, by 120 feet from east to west.'^ On the outside, 

the margin- wall is paved with stones all round. From here the tank 

gradually proceeds to the water-level below in terraces and recessed steps. 

The main entrance lies on the west side, in the middle ( called D in the 

plan)^ Inside, on the terraces, movement would have been difficult 

because the distance between one terrace and the other is considerable, but 

it is facilitated by small steps which descend at right-angles to the side of 

each terrace, on either side.® These steps are always rectangular or square 

except on the small landings at the top of each of these flights of steps, 

where it is semi-circular.'^ 

T^his terraced descent is decorated with small shrines, which are 
arranged as follows : one each, in each corner of the tank ( called E,F,G,H® 
in the plan ) ; one each on the first terrace below the ground level, in the 
centre of the rectangular recessed projection, in the middle of three sides of 
the tank ( called A, B, C in the plan ) ; and two facing each other, on 
either side of the shrines A and C. 

Besides these shrines, there are numerous niches, ( each attached to 
the front of the terrace-wall between each set of steps and on the front of 
the terrace ), which contain images. 

This Kunda, with its niches and shrines, may have been the model of 
Jayasimha’s Sahasralihga Talao, where a thousand and eight Siva-lingas 
and other temples were probably similarly erected. The date of Modhera 

^ Ihid,^ p. 91. None of these are illustrated and so Burgess' identification 
cannot be checked. 

2 They are dealt with under Caulukyan Temples. 

® 18 miles south of Anhilvada. 

^ Burgess, ASWl,, IX, p 79. ^ See Plan Fig. 13 ; Burgess, o.c., pi. xlviii. 

6 See Fig. 35. 

’ ardhacandra^ citing PBC., p 57, where it is called * lotus 

stone'; also Fergusson, His, of Arch., (1910), I, p. 240. It seems to have been 
used to mark off a threshold. 

® Burgess, Ibid,, while describing these makes a confusion by applying the 
word 'west'j first to *I>' (which is really on the west side) and then to ^G'and 
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Kunda must be the same as that of the Sun temple, abou4 11th 
century A.D. 

The remains of a few vavs are reported from Anhilvada, Lokeswar 
^ and Vayad in Gujarat; in Kathiawar from 

Wadhwan and Dhandalpur. The Vavs, as will 
be described below, are quite different from ordinary wells. :^ossibly they 
stand for Sanskrit 'Vapi \ the equivalent for a well being kupa. 

The Rani Vav/ at Anhilvada, is said to be the finest specimen of 
its kind, but as nothing but a small portion of it remains, recourse must 
be had to the description of the less famous Vav now existing. 

The Vav at Vayad^ is called a step- well because there are a series of 
steps and platforms. In length it is 120 feet and its breadth between the 
wails on either side is 12 feet 8 inches.® It is a building of four storeys 
( with the roof five ). It descends in a number of flights of steps, each 
separated from the next by a “narrow” platform, the whole series of flights 
being in one straight line. Over each platform there was once a conical 
roof, which was supported by four pillars. The number of pillared storeys 
between the landing and the roof increases as each flight of stairs descends, 
in order that the roofs of all the storeys be in level. Thus storey after 
storey leads down to a “ circular draw well, about 13 feet in diameter at 
the top and diminishing to about lOi- feet below”. At tlie head of this 
there was a mot for drawing water 

The step-wells at Wadhwan^ called Madhav Vav and Ganga Vav 
and the one at Dhandalpur® and the other, Barot Vav at Anahilvada’ are 

^ See Burgess, 4STTZ., /X. p, 37, pi, iii. He describes the portion as then 
existed thus ** the walls ( of the well ) had been built of brick and faced with hewn 
stone. From this wall project the large vertical brackets in pairs which supported 
the different galleries of the well. The bracketing is arranged in tiers and is 
richly carved.” They were constructed on corbel principle and not that of the 
arch. When I visited Anhilvada (in February 1936 ), even less of this remained, 

^ A small village two miles south of the Banas river and 14 miles north-north, 
west from Anhilvada. Burgess, ASWI., IX, p. 112. 

® Ibid. * S&elbid.t pis. civ, cv; here Fig. 4. 

^ Cousens, Somandtha, p. 55, pis. Ivii-lix. 

® Six miles to the south-west of Sejakpur, Kathiawar, Ibid., p. 59, fig. 5. 

^ See Fig. 78. It is also called Bahadur Singh Vav, and was constructed 
with old materials in A, D. 1805. For further details see Burgess, ASWI., IX, p. 52. 

Another step-well, not very old, but now in a ruinous condition, is at Bobo. 
It is built of white marble, and the draw-well is octagonal in shape. See Burgess, 
o.c., p. 101, pi. Ixxx. Similar step-well is found at Vasant Gadh, SiroM state. 
ASIWC., 1905-6, p. 52. 
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Similar in design to the Vayad step-well, but have a few ornamental and 
architectural peculiarities which will be discussed below. 

From the description it must have been apparent that a step-well was 
quite a different thing from an ordinary well. It was further distinguished 

by decorations on the walls on either side of the stairs, by niches on the 

platform containing figures of Hindu gods and goddesses'; and often by 
a beautiful screen, perforated in the wall near the first landing (as at 
MddhavVav^). Likewise were decorated the pillars, or pilasters, which 
supported the roofs above. At Vayad there are two kinds of pillars ■ 
(1) Pillars with square base and shafts which are first square and then 
become octagonal and round; they are surmounted by disc-capitals 
and a four cornered bracket in the shape of dwarfs. The round part 
of the shaft is further ornamented with Urtimukhas, from which hang 
down festoons and a string of bells at intervals.* (2) Pillars have square 
bases and shafts with cut corners, surmounted by a disc-capital, covered 
with petals, and a simple inverted stair-type bracket.* At Madhav Vav. 
there are no pillars but pilasters, which are square and surmounted by 
corbelled brackets.' The pillars in Barot Vav* have a square-tiered base* 

and a square shaft which is cut in the middle, and encloses a hala’sa with 
a scroll design. 


f the step-wells described above it is possible that none of them dates 
backto theCaulukyan time; for they have certain features, for example. 

e perforated ^screen wall, which came into existence under the Muslims. 
The Barot Vav, also, is a building of later times ; its pillars might have 
been taken from an older building.* 


under i!oZsZT -P^^ately 

the old as 

the perforated d^sij o^ThTsSr^is* 

points out. Wmself later 

■ s» ASW,.. Dt, pl. p,. M. 
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Nevertheless the step- wells, with their religious sculptures, artistic 
decorations and unusual architectural form, show a religious fervour and a 
sense of grandeur that ran through Gujarat.^ 

Temples of the Caulukyan period fall into two groups : (l) Early 

Type. (2) Late Type. Further, the first group 

Caulukyan Temples ^ ^ 

{a) Small, represented by temples at Sunak, Sandera, Ruhavi, 
Dilmal, Kasara, Dhinoj, Manod, all in North Gujarat; and 
Parbadi, Chaubari, and a few others in Kathiawar. 

(6) Large, represented by temples at Modhera, Rudramal 
( along with this are also considered the KIrtitoranas ) in 
North Gujarat ; the Sun temple on the Hiranya, Bhimnath, 
both near Somnath and Than in Kathiawar. 

The second ( Late Type ) group consists of the famous Siva temple 
at Somnath, and the temples at Sejakpur and Gumli. 

Covering both the periods are the Jaina temples at Tarihga, Sarotra, 
Abu, Girnar and Satrunjaya, which are separately treated because they 
form a distinct grnup by themselves owing to the peculiarity of their plans. 

The criteria for the above classification which is partly chronological 
are: date and style of architecture. These are discussed below group 
by group. 


None of the temples of this group is definitely dated. But an inscrip- 
tion of Karna,® found at Sunak, donates land for 
the upkeep of a lake made at Sunak by one 
Thakkura Mahadeva (?)^ and mentions Sandera, 
Laghu Dabhi, and Sunaka. These villages exist even today, so the identity 
of the place is not in question. Further, the creation of a lake presupposes 


Early Type: 
Small Temples 


1 Step-wells continued to be built after the 14th century. Remains are found 
at Asarwa(Bai Harir’s Vav), at Adalaj, Ahmadabad, both of the 15th century ; 
at Uvarsad near Adalaj, at Chhatral, 12 miles north-west from the last mentioned, 
and at Isanpur near Ahmadabad. See Burgess, ASW/., VlII, pp. 4, 10 and 13 and 
pis, iii, vi and xxiii. 

A kind of step-well seems to have existed in Asokan times. The seventh edict 
on Delhi-Topra FOIar mentions “flights of steps’’ {nimsidha) with reference to 
wells. SeeHultzsch, Inscriptions of Asohcc, pp. 130 and 135. 

^ Of. V. S. 1148: A. D. 1092. El,, I. p. 316. 

* This is according to the interpretation of Hultzsch, 


10 
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a shrine of Mahadeva, reference to whom is made in the inscription.^ Thus, 
already in the 11th century a temple of Mahadeva was at Sunak. This, 
perhaps, was no other than the present temple of Nilakantha Mahadeva in 
the Sunak village, which stylistically belongs to this period. 

It is the style of Sunak temple, which is found in other temples, that 
binds them together in a group. These also form a unit geographically, all 
being situated in the Saraswati Valley, the home of the Caulukyas. 

The temple of Nilakantha at Sunak being complete up to the finial of 
its sikhara is described here as a type ; the rest are subsumed under it, 
and only their points of similarities and differences are noted. 

The temple of Nilakantha Mahadeva at Sunak consists of a shrine, 

Temple Sunak ^ mandapa^ or hall, which extends on either side, 

and a small porch in front of the mandapa^ In 
plan the whole structure is rectangular but deep cut recesses in the wail 
and corners give it a polyangular look. It is this characteristic which 
distinguishes the Caulukyan temple-plan from that of the earlier 
pre-Caulukyan. 

The roof of the porch is supported by four pillars each placed in the 
corner of a square. Next the mandapa. It is in reality square, but the 
projections on either side make it rectangular. On account of this peculiar 
construction,® there are sixteen pillars to support the roof, eight of which 
directly support the dome above. Inside, the dome, resting on an oclagoiij 
rises in concentric circles, built on corbel principle. It is beautifully 
sculptured ; in the centre is a pendant bud, while on its sides were once 
twelve “ Deuls ”, or more probably dancing girls, ^ (about two feet high) 
supported by brackets (in the shape of dwarfs and men) projecting from 
a deep vertical tier of the upper frieze. 

Outside, the roof of the porch and the mandapa form small pyramids, 
the summits of which are crowned with a small amalaka and a kalaka, and 
are surrounded at varying heights by smaller representations of the 


1 It does not mean *no the lake built by Thakkura Mahadeva* » as translated by 
Hultjs^sch, but I think the correct interpretation would be ‘Uo the lake built for the 
Thakkura Mahadeva”. ‘Thakkura’ is a common way of calling a deity, 

2 Burgess, ASWI., IX, pi. Ixxxii, 6g. 1 ; here Fig. 11. 

» See Ibid. 

^ See Ibid,, pi. ixxxiv and Ixxxvi. 

® It is only in Jaina temples that Devis are found in this position. Domes of 
Hindu temples have usually dancing figures. 
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satne.^ On its side were once panels of gods and goddesses man^^ of which 
are now defaced 

Unlike the earlier temples the pillars of the hail are also now richly 
decorated. At Sunak, the lower part of the short pillars, supporting the 
roof, is square, and plain, but the upper part has first an inset circle, 
sculptured with a beautiful scroll -design, then a vase with similar 
decorations on its sides.^ From here the shaft is octagonal; the lower 
half decorated with horizontal bands, ‘serpent’ and lozenge, intersected at 
each face of the octagon by a vertically hanging leaf ; above this are the 
kirtimukhas. The capital consists of two ‘plates’ with projecting 
shoulders. A bracket, carved with dwarfs, surmounts this. 

The mouldings of the mandapa-wall are decorated right from the base. 
Its basement mouldings are similar to those of the shrine, which is 
described below. The part corresponding to the jahgha or wall of the 
shrine, is sculptured at intervals with gods and goddesses, inset between 
two ringed pilasters, the rest being enclosed with richly decorated slabs 
of stone. 

Now comes the shrine. It contains a lihga^ which cannot be definitely 
said to be old. So also its doorway which is believed to be reconstructed.^ 
But the outside walls are undoubtedly old. From the earlier shrine walls 
they differ in three ways. In having (l) a number of recessed sides and 
corners, (2) profuse figure sculpture and ornamentation on them, (3) a 
series of base-and wall-mouldings. 

The whole building does not stand on a paved platform as at Modhera 
and elsewhere. Nevertheless, the basement moulding® is formed first by 


^ See Ibid.f pi. Ixxxiii. Also cf. Sandera temple roof. Here Fig. 32, 

^ These are called pc^rivdf’a (attendant) devaias. As many of them are destroyed 
beyond identification I have merely called them ** gods and goddesses’*, 

® Perhaps the earliest representation of this vase-and-plant motif, almost 
identical with this, is in the Ba^vatara Gupta temple (c.500 A. D.) at Deogarh, 
C. I.; perhaps earlier still, at Bhumara (c. 400 A. D., ASIWC,, 1920-21, 
pi. xxiv), then in the Rime^ara cave, Ellora (Elura). See Coomaraswamy, Yaksa, 
II, pi. 21. For other earlier and later representations, and the significance of the 
motif, see Ibid., p. 61, 

* Burgess, ASWI., IX, p. 103. 

® The names are given as used by Burgess perhaps from the PrdsMamandana. 
The use of this late or early ( ? ) work on architecture may he questioned ; but the 
words admirably describe the various parts, and some of them are purely Gu|ai^tr, 
in use even today* 
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a double plinth, called hhatas; then comes j a dainb a ^ inverted ‘cymarecta’ 
moulding decorated with broad leaves with deeply cut centre lines.® 
Above this are two kanis (“an astragal with a sharp edge between two 
deep recesses*’ literally * pointed edge’), surmounted with a band of 
klriimukhas ( many of which are defaced ) ; over these are two bands called 
gajathara, row of elephants and narathara, row of men ( the latter is much 
defaced). Here ends the basement called pit ha ^ and begin the 
wall-mouldings called mandovara reaching the cornice. 

The lowest member — 3. broad band cut vertically and horizontally — is 
called kumbhaj and is decorated with figures of niched-gods and goddesses 
and amorous couples. Above this is a * torus ^ termed kalaka, and over it, 
separated by a deep neck, is a moulding called kevala, decorated with 
caitya-mndcms. Then comes the jahghd or face of the wall, containing 
panels with figures of gods and goddesses and dancing figures, inset 
between two ringed pilasters and surmounted with caitya-windows. In 
the centre of each side there is a big niche containing a deity ; the one 
on the north side has a mutilated figure of the goddess Kali f on the south 
Bhairava,® and on the west Natek.® Above it, the wall, at every corner, 
has a moulding, imitating pillar-capitals. Lastly comes the cornice or the 
chajd, a small slanting, ribbed-roof. 

Over this rises the sikhara. Its method of construction is not clear. 
It may be like the stepped-sfMcrm of the earlier period, but this is no 
longer apparent. Instead, the sikhara seems to bulge out in the middle, 
and then gradually curve inwards till it reaches the crowning stone, 
amalaha^ surmounted by a finial. In fact, the tower has now become 
curvilinear, from the pyramidal of the past. This is not all It undergoes 
two more changes. The central sikhara is now surrounded by other 
smaller sikharas on each of its faces, reaching above its middle part, and 
others placed below and around it. In respect of decoration, each face of 
the main sikhara forms three distinct sections, the central one jutting out 
prominently. The caf^ya-window ornament has changed considerably in 
form* Its trefoil shape noticed at Sutrapada has become more complex, 
and it alternates with a lozenge ornament.^ 


^ It is a close representation of an inverted lotus leaf, with all its lines 
proportionately transcribed in stone. 

2 See Burgess, ASWI., IX, pi. taxi. 

These are as described by Burgess, 0. c,. p. 104 ; their correct identification 
is given in the chapter on Iconography. 

* pi. Ixxxiii. 
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This is in brief a typical Cauiukyan temple of the 11th century 
Gujarat. It leaves behind simplicity of the plan and severity of the 
exterior as well as interior of the pre-Caulukyan temples. Instead, there 
is general profusion in mouldings as well as decoration, a quality which 
it shares with mediaeval temples of the Haihayas of Tripuri/ Candellas 
of Jejakbhuti and with those at Ambarnath in the Konkan and elsewhere.^ 


The rest of the Early Type temples, though resembling the Sunak 
temple fall into four further groups, mainly owing to their plan, but also 
owing to the style of their sikharas. The first comprises one«shrine 
temples exactly like the one at Sunak, and includes the temples at Sandera,*^ 
Dhinojj® Manod,^ Ruhavi/ Gorad,® Vlrta,"^ Dilmal,®all in North Gujarat and' 
the temple of Nilakantha at Miani,® and at Chaubari^® in Kathiawar, 

The second group consists of a solitary double-shrine at Viramgam.^^ 
The third comprises the triple-shrine at Kasara,^^ the mandapa at 
Kanoda,^® and the temple at Parbadi^^ in Kathiawar. The fourth includes 
the small shrines at Sandera and Wadhwan. 


In plan the temples of the first group were all originally similar 
One-shriae Temples, Sunak temple, consisting of a shrine and a 

Sunak-Type with a porch. But only the Sandera and 

Manod temples possess all the three intact.^® 
The Ruhavi temple had lost its porch and mandapa^ when Burgess 
visited it. A new porch is now built instead.^® In the case of the Gorad 
temple it had lost the roof of the mandapa which is now replaced by a 


^ For a detailed comparison between these and the Cauiukyan temples 

see below. 

2 Burgess, o, c,, p. 108, 109, pi. xciv-v. 

® Ibid.t p. 110, pi, xcvHx. ^ p. 109, plan, pL xcvi, fig. I 

5 lbid,t p. 108, pi. xciii. ® p. Ill, p. cU-iii. 

^ Ibid., plan only, pi. xcvi, fig. 4, ® Ibid., pL 88, pL Ixviu. 

® Cousens, Somandtha, p. 69, pi. Ixxxviii. Ibid., p. 63, pi. Ixxxii, 
Burg&ss, 

^2 Burgess, o. c., IX, p. 105, pis. xi, Ixxxvii-xcii, plan Ixxxviii. 

p. 110, pi. xii. “ Cousens, o, c., p. 62, pi. Ixxi. 

Here Fig. 32. 

1® See Fig. 33. Also notice that the temple stands on an artificial brick 
mound, now paved. 
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Muslim dome. The Dilmai shrine retains only the shrine and the hall ; 
whereas at Dhinoj the temple is rebuilt completely but with the old 
material.^ At Chaubari the porch is complete, but it has lost its 
pyramidal roof ; at Miani it is built with old material in pyramidal style, 
but is considerably later, for it lacks the crowning amalakas* 

Inside the mandapa, the Sandera temple has a ceiling identical with 
the one at Sunak temple, only the number of dancing figures is 8^ 
instead of 12. 

The Dhinoj temple has naturally lost its old ceiling, but the one 
illustrated* by Burgess from the porch roof — consisting of pure geometric 
design — is undoubtedly old.® At Manod a roof-panel^ has, what Burgess calls, 
a form of Visnu on Sesa. But it seems to be the KaTiyamardana scene/ 
Neither Burgess nor Cousens says a word regarding the ceilings of other 
temples ; particularly Dilmai and Chaubari must have had one, as they still 
retain the old mandapa-xooi\ Gorad has a rectangular ceiling, deeply 
cut, with rosettes set in squares.® The pillars supporting the porch and 
the hall-roof are short and as at Sandera, Dhinoj, Gorad and Dilmai 
they are decorated in the same way as at Sunak. At Miani the form is 
the same, but decoration is absent. The Chaubari photograph is indistinct, 
and so the decoration cannot be ascertained. 

The basement of the mandapa^v^BM at the Sandera temple as also 
of the shrine, has sunk into ground but the decoration on the jahghd 
is identical with that at Sunak; so also the wall at Dhinoj. 

At Dilmai the basement mouldings are devoid of ornament, except with 
a row of ktrtimukhas ; whereas the jahghd, wall-face, is enclosed with 
slabs of stones carved with florid scroll-design. It is similar at Chaubari, 
but at Miani the decoration on the slabs is absent. 


^ Its mandapa^vi^Ws may be intact as the photograph shows Burgess, o. c. 
pL xcvii. 

^ See Fig. 44 ; now only 7. Burgess reports a similar ceiling from the temple 
of Nilakanthesvara at Virta, It has only three bracket figures of the original 
twelve. Burgess, o. c., p. III. 

® See Burgess, o.c., pl. xcviii. ^ Ibid,, p. 109, fig, 109. 

® Similar panels are found in the VimaJa temple, Abu, Somanatha, Somnath, 
JamiMasjid,Maagrol, Badami (ASTTI.,!, pl. XXX) and in the temple of Krsna 
at Vaghli, Khandesh, (Cousens, Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan, pl, xxxvi). The 
question has been discussed under Iconography. 


Burgess, o.c., pl. ciii. 
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See Fig. 32, 
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Further, both the Sandera and Dilmal temples have low parapet 
wails in the shape of high benches with back-rests^ which have identical 
ornamentation on the outside, consisting of a serpentine design on the 
horizontal bands and carved svasHkas and crosses, inset a circle on the 
vertical slabs.^ 

As said before, only the temples at Dilmal and Sandera retain even 
remnants of the mandapa’xooi^ rising as a pyramid and strewn over with 
a series of cupola-like amalakasy every one of which has lost its kalasa! 
On either side of this roof there was a large panel, containing figures of 
gods and goddesses, all of which are now mutilated. 

It is in the construction of the shrine that greatest resemblance is 
found between temples of this group. 

At Sandera, the basement mouldings have sunk into ground, only the 
gajathara, elephant row, is partly visible. Above this, the mouldings are 
similar to those of Sunak temple, only the kumbhi is not so profusely 
decorated with figure sculptures, the amorous couples being absent. The 
wall proper has panels of gods and goddesses, and the three principal 
niches on the back, i. e., west, north and south, have Siva, Visnu and 
Brahma respectively.’* The basement mouldings of the temple-shrines at 
Ruhavi, Motab*^ and Gorad are similar to that at Sunak, except that the 
elephants of the gajafhara are bigger, and the number of erotic figures 
greater. The principal niches at Ruhavi have on the north, Brahma and 
Sarasvati; west, ^iva-Parvati; and south, Laksmi-Narayana; at Gorad. 
Mahakala on the north, Natesa on the east and “Bhairava” on the south.® 


^ Cf. The Haihaya temples at Chandreha and elsewhere. Baaerji, MASI,, 
No. 23, p. 35. Also the Calukyan temple Tarakesvara, at Hangal. See Couseas, 
Cha* Arch.t pi. Ixxxvi, 

^ Burgess, ASWI.t IX, pis. Ixviu and xciv. 

^ The whole ornament consists of an inverted lotus-like stone — a cymarecta, 
deeply cut into ribs, and surmounted with a ribbed bud or cushion-like stone, similar 
to the amalaka of the iikham^ but much smaller. This was crowned with a stone 
kalaia, many of which are lying about the Sandera temple. I brought one to 
Bombay and it is now in the Indian Historical Research Museum, St. Xavier^s 
College. 

^ These are discussed separately under Iconography. 

® Burgess, o. c., pi, ci, p. 111. Here there is a shrine only. 

® These are as mentioned by Burgess, As they are not illustrated, it is not 
possible to give their correct identification. 
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At Dilmai the basement mouldings and parts of the wall-mouldings 
are left undecorated except with a row of kTrtimukhaSj which it has in 
common with the mandai>a-w3,\h The shrine-wall proper has, however? 
identical decorations and figures as elsewhere, but the thing that is 
remarkable is the figure in the west niche said to be a Vaishnava 
Trimurti,” because the central figure is Surya-Narayana seated on Garuda.^ 

Chaubari and Miani have shrines similar to the one at Siinak but 
their niched deities are net mentioned. 


In the sikharas there is nothing worth noting. The sikhara of 
the Sandera temple is complete save for the amalaka^ which is partly 
broken ; only the Dilmal temple has the old type of sikhara right up to 
the kalasa. The broken limbs of the sikhara at Miani show how it was 
constructed. The interior was hollow*^ which was enclosed by vertical 
and horizontal slabs, perhaps on the corbel principle. The temples at 
Ruhavi and Dhinoj reveal the new style which had replaced the typical 
Caulukyan. At Ruhavi the change is not great, but it is significant. 
Between the amalaka and the sikhara is inserted, on each side, a face, 
other parts of it remaining the same.® 

At Dhinoj, this feature is continued, but the sikhara, while retaining 
its outline, has lost its caitya-mxAos^ ornament covering its surface, 
whereas the inset amalakas of before are indicated by an angular 
projection.^ Dhinoysikhara, in fact, is much later. 


Viramgam presents an instance of double-shrine which so far seems to 
T. Cl. . tr. be unique in Gujarat,® It is situated on the 

Mansar lake. In the middle is a square 
mandapa] on its east is a shrine (now) dedicated to ^iva, while on the 
west it was Vaisnava."^ 


^ Burgess. Ibid., p. 89, pi. Ixix, Ixxi, fig. 7; here Fig. 73. Its iconography is 
discussed below. 

^ See Cousens, Somandtha, pi. Ixxxviii. 

® Burgess thought that the tower was more tapering than similar other 
sikharas, and the amalaka bigger and clumsy looking. The second point seems 
to be right. Regarding the inset faces, he says that they were added to ward off 
evil spirits and were found on all the modern temples. Ibid., p. 108. 

^ Ibid. 

^ Outside Gujarat one such temple is found at Hallur, in the Bijapur District. 
ASlWC., 1921. p. 121. 

Burgess, ASWI., VIII, p. 91, pi, Ixxiii, fig, I. 
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’ Ibid, 
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The shrines, externally, have recessed niches/ and in decoration of 
mouldings, are identical with those at Sunak. So also the sikhara. The 
mandapa^ which is common to both, has twelve pillars and seems to be 
open/ It has a stepped roof. 

Though one cf the temples was Va isnava^ as Burgess says, the niches 
round both the shrines have Bhairava, Natesa and Mahakala, and on the 
door-lintels there is Ganesa. This proves, as indicated elsewhere, the 
popularity of the ^aiva cult. The double-shrine may be placed in the 
11th- 12th century, the time of the construction of the lake. 


The Ttimuxii-mandira (triple-shrine) at Kasara® is in its style of 

_ . , architecture exactly similar to that at Sunak, 

Twple-Shrine, Kasara . , . i. r 

except m plan, vtz,, the arrangement of the 

shrine, peculiarities of which are discussed below/ 


It consists of a central mandapa (facing east ) round which, on its 
north, west and south sides, are grouped three shrines : one on the east is 
dedicated to ^iva; one on the north to Visnu; and that on the south to 
Brahma. 


The common hail had once a porch as at Sunak, but it is now no 
more. The hall itself, though common, is not large, about lOj- feet 
square.^ It has twelve pillars which stand on the low screen {vedi) that 
encloses it. Inside, the hall is roofed by a dome, resting on an octagon, 
rising in concentric circles of “plain leaf -mouldings” in the centre of 
which is a pendant lotus. Externally, the roof is identical with that 
at Sunak. 

The pillars of the wall, both in decoration and construction, resemble 
those at Sunak. 


^ Ihid», pi. Ixxiv. ® From the photo. 

® Or KasrS, Kasera, ** to the east of the Banas river and about 14 miles west- 
north-west ” from Anhilvada. Burgess, AS W/., IX, p. 105, pis. xi, Ixxxvii, xcii; 
plan Ixxxviii, fig. I. Here Fig, 21. 

^ Triple-shrines on a different arrangement, each shrine separate, but forming 
a group, are reported from Amarkantak and Deoguna, Jabo State, C. I. Banerji, 
who found it, ascribes the one at Amarkantak to the Cedi king Karna, who, he 
thinks, borrowed the idea from Gujarat, See ASWC., 1920-21, pis xix and xxi. 
Triple-shrine having a common mandapa is also found at Beur in the Bijapur 
District. See Ibid,^ p. 122, 

^ Here Figs, 21 and 37, 

a 
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Though there is nothing new in the construction of each shrine, its 
decorations reveal new features. In order to bring out the character of 
each shrine the shrine-door and the principal niches round the shrine have, 
unlike an ordinary ^iva or Visnu-shrine, figures of each divinity 
exclusively. Thus, in the 6iva-shrine, the door is sculptured with Ganesa 
and Siva in his various forms, and the niches contain figures of Mahakali, 
Bhairava, Mahisasura-mardini and Nate^ while the shrine itself once 
contained a lihga, as there is no asana for an image. In the Visnu-shrine, 
there is no image now,^ but its asana remains. And on its wall-niches 
can be seen figures of LaksmI-Narayana on Garuda, Trivikrama, Varaha, 
etc., all .very badly defaced. The Brahma-shrine has Brahma with 
Sarasvati in the three niches and Brahma standing on the door.'^ 

Each shrine had its own sikhara^ which is now broken. In style it 
resembled that at Sunak, 

The only interesting point in this triple-shrine is the way in which 
the exclusive character of each deity is brought out ; whereas the common 
hail perhaps implies that the worshipper may be of any faith, for in 
essence the three deities are one. 


Mandapa, Kanoda 


At Kanoda only the mandapa is left. The shrine has disappeared. 

Because it had once three porches, showing thus 
a different feature, it is discussed separately. 
Architecturally, however, it resembles the mandapa of the Sunak temple 
in every respect, except in the size of its pltha or basement, which is 
smaller, and thus has no “ elephant and man*’ courses.® Again its dome 
has sixteen brackets which support many figures — dancers and musicians. 


Regarding the triple-shrine at Parbadi,'^ not much can be said, as 
Parbadl Cousens gives neither the plan nor its detailed 

description. It can only be gathered that the 
shrine had a common hall as at Kasara, which is now fallen. The three 
deities to which it was dedicated are not definitely known. Cousens 
thinks that they may be ^iva, Visnu, Surya or Brahma. 

He further notes that around the main temple which was dedicated 
to Siva were four smaller shrines, which formed with it a pancayaiana 


^ There are four. The one more must be a wall-panel. 

^ It is perhaps the image said to be lying inside; Ibid,, pis. xi, and xcii, 7. 
® Ibid., pi. xci, ^ Ibid,, pi. xcii, fig. 6. 

® pi. xi. ® Burgess, o.c,, pL xii 

^ Cousens, Somandiha, p. 62, pi. Ixxi, 
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group. In other respects, architecture and decoration, the temple belongs 
to the Sunak group but because it is built on a platform^ it looks higher 
than that at Sunak. 


There are two temples, both small, one at Sandera, in Gujarat, the 
other at Wadhwan, in Kathiawar which form a 
distinct group by the style of their sikharas. 


Sandera Group 


The Sandera temple consists of a square shrine and a broken 
mandapa^ Gane.^ figures on the shrine-door, as do the Navagrahas on 
the lintel above it. Outside, the base of the shrine is bereft of any 
ornament, but the wail proper has a series of relief-panels of gods 
and goddesses. 


The sikhara is simple. Just as the pre-Caulukyan temple had no 
attached sikharas^ so also this temple has not. Nevertheless, its tapering 
shape shows that it is nearer in time to the Cauluk5^an temples, which is 
also shown by the wall- decoration and the ornamentation on the short 
pillars of the maijdapa. The temple, therefore, is not really archaic as it 
looks,® though its single curvilinear sikhara does resemble the Orissan^ 
temples called Fekha.® At the most it precedes its neighbouring temple 
by a few years of the eleventh century.® 


Ranik Devi Temple, 
V/adhwan 


The temple at Wadhwan is called the temple of Ranik Devi, because 
it was built in her memory, according to a legend, 
by Siddharaja Jayasimha.^ Now only the shrine 
remains. The front porch has disappeared. 
Above the doorway of the shrine are figures of Ganapati, Brahma, ^iva 
and Visnu, in a row, while on the frame itself there is Ganapati. The 
original Uhga from the shrine is replaced by a modern one. 


Outside, the shrine is decorated with a row of kJrfimuMas^ caitya- 
windows, kJrtimtikhas and hanging bells, and just below the cornice with 


^ As it appears from the photograph ; it is not mentioned by Cousens. 

® Burgess, ASWL^ IX, p. 109, pi, xciv-v; here Fig. 32. 

® ma, ^ Ibid, 

^ Cf* Bose. Canons of Orissan Archifecturet pis, facing pp. 79, 90-92. 
But there is a difference between the two. In the Rekha, the main part of the 
iikhara called Gandi rises straight up to a short height and then curves suddenly 
inwards. Secondly there is a big neck { called ) between tlie Amla and the 
Gandi t whereas at Sandera it is very narrow, 

® See above 79-80. 

See Cousensj Somandtha, pp, 53“54| pis, lv*Ivi, 
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a row of carved leaves* The sikhara is similar to that of the small temple 
at Sandera, only it is a little higher. This similarity, attained by leaving 
out figure sculpture, and arranging the other ornaments at intervals, gives 
a refined look to the whole temple. Perhaps it was consciously done, in 
consonance with the refinement of Jayasiriiha’s soul, brought about by 
Ranik DevPs self-immolation. 


Early Type; Large 
Temples 


In the second group of Early Type temples along with the 
Sun-temple at Modheraare placed the Sun-temples 
on the Hiranya and elsewhere But it must be 
said at the outset that chronologically other 
Sun-temples are later than that at Modhera. And though they a^so 
differ from the latter in respect of decoration, etc., still in their plan they 
greatly resemble the Modhera temple/ That is why they are here discussed 
together. 


None of them is dated; nevertheless the Modhera temple can be 
placed in the 11th century on two grounds : (l) the back wall of the shrine 
has an inscription which reads upside down, Vikrama Sainvat 1083, that 
is, A. D. 1026-27 ; this may refer to the time of the temple (2) its style 
of architecture, particularly the decoration of the columns, and toranas,^ 
resembles that in the Jaina temple of Adinatha, built by Vimala in 
1031-2'^ at Delwara, Abu. The temple thus belongs to the reign of 
Bhlma I ( A. D. 1022-63 ). 


The Sun-temple at Modhera consists of the shrine proper 
( garbhagrha ), a hall ( gudhamandapa ), an 
outer hall or the assembly hall ( sahhdmandpa 
or rahgamandpa ), and a kimdat a sacred 
pool, now called Ramakunda.® 


The Sun-Temple 
at Modhera 


The tabhdmandapa does not form part of the main body of the 
temple, but is a distinct structure placed a little away in front of it. 
Both, however, are built on a paved platform. In plan the shrine and 
the gudhamandapa form a rectangle, with one projection on each of the 
smaller sides (forming the entrance and the back niche of the shrine), 
and two projections on each of the longer sides.® It measures 51 feet 


^ Perhaps because all the temples are dedicated to Surya. 

^ Burgess, ASW/., IX, p. 81. s ggg below. 

Burgess, o. c,, p. 81 ; JS/., IX, p. 148, for the inscription recording the date, 
^ See Ibid., plan, pi. xlviii; here Fig. 13 and 35. 

® See fijj. plan ; here Fi|, 13 and 35-3^, 
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9 inches by 25 feet 8 inches. This is almost equally divided between 
the garhhagrha and the gudhamandapa. 

The garhhagrha is 11 feet square inside, and has a pmdaksinamdrga 
formed by a passage between its own walls, and the outer walls of the 
temple. Slabs of stone, carved on the inside with rosettes, covered the 
passage; the hikhara that surmounted this is now no more. 

The construction of the shrine is different from those previously 
described. There is a cell below the level of the ordinary (upper) ceil, 
where the floor has now fallen. And this Burgess calls “ two storeys ’h 
But it appears that the image proper ( whose seat is now lying in the pit )> 
was enshrined in the upper cell. And the lower was perhaps meant for 
storage purposes.^ 

Inside, the shrine walls are severely plain. The doorway, however^ 
is sculptured with figures of Sur^^’a seated in panels and surrounded by 
dancers and amorous couples.^ All the figures are badly mutilated, while the 
“ dedicatory image on the door frame is completely destroyed. It would 
have been interesting to know what the image was, Surya or Ganesa, 
because many other temples, though dedicated to Visnu or Surya, have 
Ganesa on the door-lintel. 

The interior simplicity of the shrine-walls is amply balanced by the 
immensity of the carvings on their exterior. As at Sunak the base and the 
wall of the shrine and hall are divided into a series of mouldings, each of 
which is decorated in its own way. The base or pltha^ has first a square 
member, called ''bhata'^ (or Sanskrit '' updnah'' {ox updna which 


1 Perhaps jewels, as Burgess suggests. There is, however, no way to get into 
this cell, except by jumping; unless we suppose that a ladder was used to get down. 

2 Ibid,, pis. li-lii. 

® The expression is not quite correct as used by Burgess and Cousens. They 
use it in the sense that the place was occupied by the image to whom the shrine was 
dedicated, whereas I have shown elsewhere that the place was usually occupied by 
Ganesa, irrespective of other considerations, as a lord of auspicious occasions. He 
is really installed here as a mahgala murti, 

^ This Sanskrit synonym for the base of buildings and pillars is used by 
Burgess and Cousens. Burgess, o. c., p. 76. Acharya, Dictionary of Hindu 
Architecture, p. 349, cites instances from Silpaidstras , etc,, which show that 
pitha usually meant ** pedestal of an idol, the yoni part of the Phallus, a 
ground^plan, a religious seat. ’’ while the word for the base of buildings and columns 
was adhisthdna, I bid, , p, 17. 

® Acharya, o.c., 98, gives updna, a rectangular moulding. He does not 
j^ention either updnah or bhata. 
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is repeated twice over ; over this is a cymarecta moulding, padma or 

padmaka^ and “not decorated with broad leaves ” as Burgess 

says, but in the form of an inverted lotus leaf.^ Over it is a “fillet’* 
or an astragal with a sharp edge between two deep recesses, called in 
Sanskrit antarita^ Above this, is a band, patia^ of klrtimti>kha$.^ 
having a thin moulding called clihajdli along its lower edge Over this 
is another chhajdht separated by a neck Over this is a broad 

patfij band, carved with elephants, called gajathara,^ Over this is 
another band, carved with men in various attitudes called narathara^ 
Here the basement mouldings end. 

The wall mouldings called ^^mandovara'^^^ begin with a moulding, 
called kumhha,^^ a pitcher, with a broad undecorated band on its lower part, 
but itself ornamented with a row of oval discs over this is a pitcher-like 
member called '^kalasa''^ This is surmounted with a broad band, decorated 
with windows, called “ Over this is a similar member 

called mdncMi^'' separated from the one below by a deep band ; separated 
by a thin fillet is the panelled face of the wall, called ''jahghd This is 
decorated with figures of gods, but the arrangement is such that figures 
of Surya to whom the temple is dedicated, are more prominently placed 


^ Xhtd., p. 337. 2 Hence the name padma, a lotus, 

» IMd,, p. 47. Burgess, o. c„ p. 76. He also calls it kani, which is not 
mentioned by Acharya. ^ p. 330. 

® Ibid,, p. 132, gives ktrti-vaktra^ monumental face, but does not mention 
kirtimukha at all, 

® This is a purely Gujarati word. It is not mentioned by Acharya. 

Acharya, o. c., p. 71, does not use it in the sense given by Burgess, o, c», 
p, 76. Acharya calls it **a moulding like the fillet, but with greater projection 

® This expression is not mentioned by Acharya, o. c,, p, 157. 

® Not mentioned by lUd. lo ^ot mentioned by lUd. 

According to Acharya, o. c., pp. 25, 41 kmhhha is one of the mouldings of 
adhisthdna (base), called pushpa^pushkala, mdncha^bandha, steni^bandha and 
kumbha-bandha, is Like the Sun’s disc. 

Acharya under *'kalasa^' refers us to kalaia'-bandha under kumbha^ 
bandha, where it cannot be traced. u Hot mentioned by Acharya. 

Not mentioned as such by Acharya. But resembles mdncha-bandha , p. 462. 

Acharya does not give this meaning. He gives the equivalent ** the leg 
pillar..,.,. ” and explains it as a part of the leg from the ankle to the knee, p. 206. 
This is not the usual meaning oijahghdi here it means the thigh, the broad part 
of ^ building, Burgess’ use seems to be more appropriate^ 
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than those of others/ Besides these there are smaller panels containing 
dancers etc. But particular attention is paid to Sur37a figures which have 
been sculptured in the niches round the pradaksinamarga, as well as 
outside in three niches on each side of the three windows in the shrine wall. 
Generally Surya is shown in these sculptures as standing, with two arms^ 
bearing lotuses and driven by seven horses.^ 

Over every panelled figure is a small comice, which is surmounted with 
a ‘‘triangular pediment ”, consisting of windows, called 

The moulding above this consisting of projecting bands of caitya-YJindiOVfS 
and kirtlmukhasj is called mdlakvdl,^ Over this is the topmost member 
of the mandovara, the principal cornice, called ^^chhdjlt,^ The wall was 
crowned with the sikhara, of which no remains are left tojudge the shape. 

The gudhamandapa, as said before, has three projections; the 
entrance, facing east, others being the side windows, one on each side. 
These were enclosed by perforated stone screens,® the northern of which is 
in ruins, while the southern has disappeared. 

As at Sunak and other smaller temples the mandapa was roofed by a 
dome which perhaps rose in concentric circles, supported by eight principal 
columns arranged in an octagon, and with four pillars arranged in a line in 
front of the shrine, and two columns placed in the recesses of the windows 
and the entrance.’^ 

The decoration and formation of these columns is treated separately, 
along with those of the sahhdmandapa. 

The sahhdmandapa or the assembly hall, in general outline, 
resembles a parallelogram, and the rows of columns which open the entrance 
on each side form its diagonals. Externally the mandapa is most 
beautifully decorated. Each of the four sides is cut into a series of 
recessed-corners, which give the building the appearance of a star in a 


1 See here Fig. 69. But Brahma’s position is not less prominent here. 

2 See Fig. 69. 

® Not mentioned by Acharya. Above this Burgess places another member 
called dhodia^ which, when comparing with the illustration, is found to be the 
same as the pediment. 

* Seems to be Prakritized word from the Sanskrit mdldvali^ row of rosaries. 
It is not mentioned by Acharya. 

® The Sanskrit equivalent is karnikd. See Acharya, o. c., p. 120. 

® See Burgess, o. c.» p, xlix, ^ See plan, lUd.^ pi, xlviii. Here Fig. 36^ 
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plan. Further, they consist of a series of mouldings. The base, plfha 
or adhisiJiana, is smaller than that of the shrine, because two courses of 
fillets or astragals are omitted. In other respects the mouldings are the 
same as those of the shrine, only the padma is more richly decorated 
with floral ornament. But the wall mouldings are different. First, above 
the band of naratharai separated by a fillet, is a band, filled with panels 
of gods, dancers, etc. — and is called rajascm} Over this is the wall 
proper, decorated with large vertical panels of gods and goddesses and slabs 
of stone with floral design. This moulding is called vcdi and is said to 
correspond to the jaughd of the mandovam. The cornice above this is 
called and supports a member, called kaksdsana,'*^ which 

slopes outwards and on the inner sides forms a bench-rest to the bench, 
dsana, which runs round the interior of the hall. This looks like the 
vedikd of the Buddhist caves, but in addition to the rail-pattern, there are 
erotic figures.^ 

Over this was the roof in the shape of a stepped pyramid, as at 
Sunak, and Sandera,® but almost all of it has now fallen. The interior of 
this roof was formed by a ceiling, rising in tiers.^ This rested on the 
pillars arranged in an octagon. But its height is increased, as in the 
Vimala’s temple at Abu, by stilting the supporting columns, to whose 
capital a short shaft, surmounted by a sur-capital, is added to support 
the lintels,^ 

Thus, we get toranas, or decorated cusped arches, which spring 
from the lower brackets of the columns and touch the lintels. They are 
of two kinds ( 1 ) semicircular, and ( 2 ) triangular. The former has 


^ The term does not occur in Acharya, o.c,, p. 523. Perhaps it implies a 
royal road raja^patha or rdjav7thl, shown by the cosmopolitan character of its 
figure sculpture. 

2 Acharya, o.c., p, 565, does not give this use of the word though it 
is said to mean a moulding and used as such in Buddhist caves. 

® Not mentioned by Ibid, 

^ The term as such does not occur in Ihid.^ but kaksdhandha forms a class of 
base-mouldings, see Ibid., p. 105. 

^ For the illustration of these mouldings, see Burgess, o. c., pi xHx, and 
pp. 78“79. 6 See Here Pig. 32. 

’ Cf. here Fig. 45-46. From Vimala's temple, Abu. 

« Burgess, o. c.. p. 79. Cf. here Abu Fig. 51 and 54. 

® See p, Iv, from the interior of the Gudhamandapa, Also cf, similar 
f rom Rudramala, Ibid,, p. xxxvit, and Vadnagar, pL lix. Here Fig. 55-56. 
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cusped arches^ with tipsj while its broad band is carved with minute 
figures. The second is really a triangle, with a round apex, and wavy 
sides, ^ similarly decorated with tips and figures. Many of the tips are 
now broken and the figures defaced. 

The brackets from which these tor an as spring are usually in the 
shape of makarasy and may be called the makara-toranaSf or citra-toranas, 
because of their decorations,^ As mentioned before, they show great 
resemblance to the toranas in the Vimala temple, while they differ from 
those of Tejahpala's, which was built two centuries later. These are 
exactly in the shape of a triangle, and the arrangement of figures, each 
figure in a small niche by itself, is strikingly different,^ 

The pillars® in the shrine and the hall are of mainly two kinds: 
(1) short, resting on the wall, and supporting the roof above ; (2) pillars with 
tall columns, which rise directly from the floor. 

In the first kind of pillars the shaft is square, for about half its 
height, then comes a vase, after which the shaft becomes octagonal and 
is surmounted with a capital, and a bracket. The square part is decorated 
with a floral design in a circle® on each of its faces ; the vase part is 
similarly decorated on each of its corners, while the octagonal section 
consists of four bands, the topmost being that of kmtimuhhas. The 
capital consists of three plate-like members — ^annulets"^ — ^the topmost 
being decorated with “drop” projection. 

In the second kind of pillars the shaft rests on a square® or octagonal® 
base. This may be c^ed kumhhi. Each of its faces is adorned with a 
triangular ornament or a niched-god. Over this is a member, called 
kalasa, and over it, separated by a deep band, is the kevala, decorated 
with cattya-windows. Above this is a band of htrfimukhas* Over this 


^ Which may be called ‘multifoil’ arch; cf. Fletcher, of Architecture, 

fig. 159, ® May be called a form of * trefoil ’ arch ; cf. Ibid, 

® Cf. Acharya:, o. c,, p. 246, ^ See Fig. 51 and 54. 

® No comparison is instituted between these pillars and those mentioned by 
the Manasdra and other books on architecture cited by Acharya, o. c., p. 645, as 
the Modhera or Gujarat pillars are generally composite, while the varieties 
mentioned by Acharya are of uniform shape. 

® Often semi-circular, and contains a makara, elephant's head, and a 
kirtimukha. See Burgess, o.c., pi, liii-v. 

^ Similar to the capital in doric order. Cf. Fletcher, History of Architecture, 
fig. 21. ® See Burgess, o.c., pi. Hi. ® See Ibid,, pi. Hv. 


12 
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IS a tmngular pediment, consisting of caitya-mndows. From here 
begins the shaft. It is decorated first with large standing figures— usually 
danc«,-pkcedi„.ach o( th, eight face, of the shaft, LlLf^th 

pillow-lite pW sepaiates it 

irom a smaller band depicting various scenes, involving men and beasts- 

over this separated by a short annulet is a still smaller band containing 
suteen s anding human figures. Above this, similarly distinguished is Ta 
ow of leaves. From here the shaft becomes circular, and has three^ or 

our bands containing a row of men (fighters), lozenges and circles and 
X/ kirtimukhas, each of which is separated by a 

chain and bell ornament. Fa*aicu oy a 

A capital similar to that of the short pillar surmounts this, which is 
crowned with a m^tem-bracket in the case of the eight stilted pillars and 

T*' surmounted 

with a short circular shaft and capital, identical with the one just described 

decoration of the pilasters is very much like that of the short nilkrc i 
resembles that at ^nak. The large columns resemble thofet £1^0^ 
.It Somnath, Abu (Tejahpala’s), Sidhpur (Fudramal),® Vadnagar ’ in their 

Z “ “Z » « wS 

or thof 1 H ZT' Karoaala, 

those of the Haihaya and Candella temples. However there are 

many points of similarity between the Gujarat and the m + 
temples of Rajputana.® ^ contemporary 


■ I-itethe-«/«g.'ofthewall-niouIdings. Cf. Aoharya. o. c., p. 67. 

supporting bracket figures. See square holes in it. perhaps for 

to those of the stilted pillars! *e shrine which have brackets similar 

orde^. ZcX:!T:t%. creek Ionic 

' See F-^ 56 A * "■ P’- ***’’'• 

See Fig. 56 and Ibid,, pi. ivU. 

See below for references, 
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In other niches and corners occur figures of Siva and Yisnu in various 
forms, Brahma, Nagas and goddesses. Wherever these remain whole, 
sufficiently to be identified, they have been discussed under iconography. 
But elsewhere, particularly on the walls, small flat ceilings and lintels of 
the sahhamandapay are depicted scenes, many of which, I think, are 
from the Rdmayana} And it is the first place in Gujarat® where such 
scenes are found in an ancient temple. The scenes, if studied, might 
throw light on the popularity of the Rama-story in Gujarat. 

In front of the sahhdmandapa was once a ktrtitorana, a triumphant 
arch ; of this the pediment and the torana have disappeared, only the two 
pillars remain.® The mouldings and decorations of these are similar to those 
of the wall of the sahhdmandapa and the pillars. Through the klrtitoraija 
a flight of stairs led to the kunda^ (reservoir), now called Rama- kunda 
but originally perhaps known as Surya-kunda. 

The situation of the Sun-temple on the Hiranya river, on a hillock 

^ amidst mango-groves, is so enchanting that at 

Smi-temple on the Hiranya r , • ^ ^ . .t • . 

first sight it seems to belong to the ancient 

period.® But it resembles in plan the garhhagrha and gu^hamandapa 

of the Modhera temple. It has no sahhdmandapa. 

Cousens places it in the 14th century, for, among its basement 
mouldings, there is an asvafhara, a course of horse- mouldings, which is 
never found either by itself or along with others in a small temple of the 
Caulukyan period, and thus Cousens rightly points out that this incorrect 
use of it denotes a much later date,® when the canons and use of architecture 
were in decadence. This is also shown by the ill-proportioned size of the 
front porch. To this may be added the fact that it is not a typical 
Sun-temple, because it has Gane^ on the lintel of the shrine door-way, 


^ Unfortunately it was not possible to stay at Modhera and study these. But 
it is these, I think, which give the huf^a^ in front of the temple, the name 
Rama-kunda, 

^ Outside Gujarat, Ramayana scenes are found in an eariy Calukyan temple 
of Virupaksa at Pattadkal. See Cousens, Cha. Arch., p. 64-65 ; pL xiiii-iv, and xlvi. 

® See Fig. 36. * See Fig. 35. 

® See Cousens, Somandtha, p, 29; pi. xiii. 

® From its general appearance, it is likely to be placed earlier. And want of 
decoration may be further cited as evidence. But whatever decoration there is, is 
an imitation of the best period of Gujarat architecture and not its forerunner. 
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aad the niches round the shrine have figures of LaksmI-Narayana, 
Siva-Parvali, and Brahma-Sarasvati/ 

Anyhow, it is interesting to see how it imitates the true Caulukyaii 
temple. As shown by the plan, it consists of a shrine with a 
pradaksinamarga and a gudnamandapa, and has a small porch in front. 
Inside, the shrine is very simple and has a small image of Surya. Its 
door-frame has on one side a panel of niched-gods 5 the shaft is otherwise 
bare; above the lintel there is a panel of Navagrahas, and on the lintel 
itself there is an image of Ganapati. 

Outside, the shrine walls are simple compared with those at Modhera 
The only ornament is the asvathara on thtpltha (base); the himblii has 
niched-gods and goddesses, separated by intervals. So also the jahgha of 
the wall has fewer figures. Above this there is a band of klrtimukhas^ and 
the cornice. Like the Modhera temple the pmdaksiiidnidrga has no 
windows, but niches which contain figures of gods and goddesses. 

The mandapa has a row of six pillars in the centre, and four pilasters 
on each side which once supported the roof above. The central ceiling of 
this roof has lost its middle portion, but the remainder is decorated 
with ktrUmtikhas which is totally dissimilar from the earlier decoration. 

The pillar decoration too is different. It has an octagonal base; the 
shaft, for about half its height, is 16-sided, then becomes round, which is 
adorned with a row of projecting hamsas (swans), string courses, and a 
band of ktriimukhas. The capital, as at Modhera, consists of two 
annulets, without the ‘‘drop projection’’, and is surmounted with brackets 
of volutes and pendant bells.^ 

The sihhara is interesting too. Not only the shrine-but also the 
^orchr-sikhara is surrounded by a group of smaller sikharas up to some 
height;® while on the main sikhara figures of Surya and others are found 
up to a height'^ never noticed in other temples except those which are 
known to be late. 

The temple of Surya-Narayana, near Somnath, is cited by Burgess, but 

Surya-Narayana Temple °° 

to be identical with that of the Surya temple 

* Consens, O.C., p. 30. Images of Surya are also found on the outside walls, 
while there are some figures on the Ukhara, 

^ See Fig, 53, ® See Cousens, o. c., pi. xii, ^ Ibid. 

® Burgess, A5W., IX, p. 75. He cites his book a Visit to Somndthd, 
p. 24, which I could not trace in London and Bombay. 

® Burgess, ASWl., Vol. IX» p. 74, fig, 7, 
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already discussed. It has a shrine surmounted by a sikhara^ a pradaksina 
mdrga^ with three niches and a gudhamandapa^ with two windows, one 
on either side. Within, there are six pillars. In front there is a porch. 
In the absence of details, its further description is not possible, but this 
sufficiently describes the similarity in plan between the three Surya temples* 


Sun-Temple, Than 


Under the group of Large Type Temples may also be brought a 
Sun-temple at Than.^ It belongs to the late 14th 
century, A. D. 1376, being erected by one Sirhha, 
son of Butada Lakha of the Kathi caste.^ Its detailed description is not 
necessary. The decoration on the outside walls once more illustrates how 
the architects were trying to keep up the old tradition, the* manifold 
mouldings, with figures, etc. Inside, the ornamentation on the door-frame'^ 
is a mixture of old and new tendencies. The Ganesa figure on the lintel 
is disproportionately big ; while below, on either side of the door, is a 
peculiarly large panel containing figures — all of which are badly defaced. 
The capital of the pilasters of the door, again, is totally different from 
those noticed in the earlier temples. In every respect this temple 
indicates the end of the truly Caulukyan style. 

The famous Rudramal or Rudramahalaya, at Sidhpur, was perhaps 
one of the earliest and largest Caulukyan temples. 
It was first built® by Mularaja in the 10th 
century, but perhaps reconstructed, according to a tradition,® by Siddharaja 
Jayasimha in the 12th century. Burgess thought that in size and 
appearance it perpaps resembled the Padmanabha temple at Gwalior, of 
the late 11th century.'^ It might have also resembled the stone temple ai 
Gumli,® in Kathiawar. 

But at present so little of it remains — only four pillars of the north 
porch and five pillars of the east porch of the mandapa (one of these is 


Rudramal 


* See Fig 42. ^ Cousens, o. c., p. 47-49 ; pL xM ; plan pi. xHx. 

® p. 49. ^ See Ihid,^ pi. xlix. 

^ According to the tradition, which Burgess notes {ASWI,, Vol. IX, p. 59), 
Rudramahalaya was left incomplete by Mularaja. This does not seem to be true. 
For Mularaja’ s Kadi grant, JA., VI, p. 101, definitely says “Having worshipped 
Rudramahilayadeva at Sristhala, on the Praci Sarasvati. ” which implies 

the existence of the temple. ® See Burgess, ox., pp. 59-61. 

7 Burgess, o. c,, p. 63, fig. 2; also Fergusson, Bis. of Ind. and East, Arch., 
fig. 339; Griffins, Famotis Monuments of Central India, pp. 71-82, pis. xlii-iu and 
xlv. There are no signs of any toranas at Sas-Bahu (Padmanabha) temple. 

Burgess, AKK., p. 78; pi. xl-lii and Cousens, Somandtha, p. 36, pis. xxiv-vi. 
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inside the door of the adjoining house), four pillars of the back of the 
mandapa^ a tor ana and one ceil at the back — that the original plan of the 
temple can only be guessed/ 

From the remains as they now stand only this much can be made 
out for certain, that the groups of four pillars at ‘ A and at ‘ B ’ indicate 
that there were porches on three ( ? ) sides ( of the maudapa ? ) as in the 
Somanatha temple; further the position of the four pillars at ‘C’and the 
lintel thereon shows that it once formed part of an octagonal mandapa^ 
which was perhaps three storeys in height ( if not on all, at least on the 
east front of the sihhara^ as Burgess concludes^). Of these remains 
it is proposed to discuss in detail the architecture and decoration of the 
pillars at ‘ C the architecture of the porches and that of the klrtistamhha 
or torana.^ 

At ‘ C ’ there are four pillars in a line ; of these, each pillar at the 
end is much larger than the two intermediate ones. All the four support 
a lintel, over which stand two pillars, supporting another lintel above 
them® (part of the second storey). The size of the stones of these pillars 
is said to be exceptional, for their shafts are of a single block 12 feet 
in height ; while in width the outer pillars are 4 feet in diameter, and the 
inner ones 3i feet® 

Not so much in their decoration, as in their crisp, deep cutting 
they seem to be unique. It appears that the square plinth, if at all 
existing, is either buried underground or its edges are destroyed. The 
base above this is octagonal. But unlike that at Modhera, Somnath, or 
elsewhere, it is deeply cut into a series of projecting kanh or astragals, 
and further adorned with eight seated panelled figures. Separated by a 
deep neck is the jangha, corresponding to the wall -mouldings. Here 
are eight standing figures of gods, all mutilated. Above this are small 
bands, containing eight seated goddesses ; over this bands of leaves, and 
kJrtimukhas ; then projecting corbels to support the bracket figures that 

^ See Burgess, ASWI,, IX, p, 63, pi, xxxviii and also fig, 3, p, 65, 

^ See IMd.f pi. xxxviii, 

^ He cites Tod {Tmvels in Western India ^ 141,) who saw ** two storeys, 

each supported by four columns, and the columns of a third storey, preserving, 
without any entablature Ibid,, p. 64. 

^ Besides these, there are old pillars and ceilings in the Jami Masjid adjoining 
the Rudramal and a iikhara* The latter perhaps represents the style of the 
kkhara that once crowned Rudramahalaya. See Burgess, o. c., fig. 4, p. 68 and 
pi, xlv ; here Fig. 34. 

® See Ibid,, pi. vi ; here Fig. 58. 


Ibid,, p, 67. 
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once adorned the capital, as they still do at Vadnagar and Gumli : above 
this, the shaft becomes circular, and is cut into three deep bands. 
Over this is the capital, which consists of three or four annulets from the 
topmost of which hang down beautifully carved leaves, while the lowest 
has ‘Mrip projection.” Over this are brackets, also very richly decorated. 

Many of its decorative motives are similar to those in the temples 
at Modhera and Somnath, but the carved leaves seem to be unparalleled 
in Gujarat (excepting at Vadnagar), especially in their deep cutting. 
The two small bands of seated devts above the large standing figures, 
remind us of similar bands in a Somnath pillar.^ 

The pillars^ of other porches are similar to these. 

The architraves of the pillars just described® as well as of other 
porches,^ are richly sculptured with figures and foliated designs. The 
architrave surmounting the pillars at C® has, among other decorations, 
a row of seated gods, with an attendant on either side. Above this is 
a band of foliated designs. Elsewhere® different scenes are portrayed. 
In one there is a person going in a palanquin,^ and on either side there 
are dancers; in another two elephants perform some physical feats; 
whereas in others war-scenes seem to be depicted. 

The Kirtistambha^ or Torana that now remains, of the possible two 
or three,® is built on the same principle as at 
Vadnagar, and the ruined one at Modhera. But 
in the decoration of its mouldings, it differs from that of the latter. 


Kirtitoranas 


^ See Cousens, Somanatha, pi. ix ; the second pillar from the left. This 
gives another proof that Somanatha’s interior is not much later than that of 


Rudramahilaya. 

' ® See pL xl, 

^ See Ibid.t pl. xi. 


2 Burgess, ASW/-, IX, pis. xxxvii and xH, 
^ See Ibid,, p. xxxvii and xlii, 

® See Ibid,, pl. xlii. 


The shape of the palanquin is similar to those in the ceilings in the Vimala 
and Tejahpila temples, Abu, 

® It should be properly called Torana and not Kirtistambha ; for it is by this 
name that the earliest known gateway-that at BhSrhut-is called. See El,, X, 
Appendix, p. 65. The latter stands for a solitary pillar only as the Meharauli Iron 
pillar at Delhi ; while the former is really a twofold arch, one standing between and 
the other on two pillars. Its full name would be Kirtitorana or even Mangalaiorana^ 
as it stands in front of a temple. See Acharya, Dictionary, p. 132, and p. 659 
where the instances cited by him (Kauham Stone Pillar Ins. of Skandagupta, Cll,, 
III, p. 67, and Conjeeveram plates of Krishna-Deva-Raya, El,, XIII, p. 127) refer 
to a single pillar. The two inscriptions of Ya&>dharman, Cll., Ill, No. 33 and 34 
also speak of a single pillar which may be called a kirti or vijaya or ranastambha, 

Burgess, o. c., p. 67. 
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The existing torana is situated to the north of the front porch (at 
E in pL xxxviii)^ and consists of two pillars that support a richly carved 
architrave, over which is a pediment in the shape of a triangular arch. 
This springs from mahara-moMihs.^ and rests on four smaller columns. A 
iorana, semi-circular in shape, once adorned the inside of the pillars. It 
sprang from elephant brackets and touched the sofit.'^ Both the toranas 
thus are decorative, and not structural, as the main part is played by 
the architrave and the brackets. 


The bases of the pillars, in comparison to ordinary ones, are much 
broader. .Each base consists of three plinths,^ and a kumhhi above it, 
cut into a series of facets. Possibly this was decorated with klrtimukhas, 
and other small figures as Forbes’ sketch shows f and with a seated figure 
on e??ch face of the base.® Over this is the containing a standing 

iig'ure on each of its four sides. Above this there are smaller bands over a 
circular shaft. Then comes the capital, similar to those of the pillars at 
‘C’, and adorned with pendant leaves. Above this is a bracket ( perhaps 
in the shape of elephants, as Forbes’ sketch shows ). Over this is a short 
shaft with a sur-capitai and a bracket which supports the architrave. 
This is sculptured with minute figures. Above the architrave, each 
niakara-bxd^dkei ( which supports the torana ) contains figures.^ Similar 
figures perhaps once stood between the small supporting pillars of the 
triangular torana^ as at Vadnagar. 


The best idea of the ^-architecture can be had at Vadnagar. 

There are two now, “outside the walls to the 
north of the town”.® Both are identical in size 
and style, but the one “more easterly of the two” is said to be in 
better condition.^ 


Vadnagar Torana 


^ here Fig. 55. 

^ Makaras are most common in the mediaeval toranas The evolution of 
this motive, both in iorana-decoTB,iiQn and otherwise, is shown by Cousens, 
ASIAR.t 1903-4, p. 227 and recently by Vogel, Revue des Arts Asiatiques^ 
Tome VI, p. 133. 

® See ASW/., IX, sketch by Forbes, pi. xliv, fig. 2, This seems to be not of 
the torana now remaining, but some other, as Forbes’ sketch is different from that 
now existing. See details below, and Fig. 55. ^ See lUd, 

® Instead of ktrUmukhaSt it shows some other heads. 

® This does not exist on the pillar-base now. Forbes’ sketch does not tally 
with the torana now standing. See Fig, 55. 

^ They are too indistinct for description. 

® Ihid.f p. 84, pis. Ivii and lix. 


See Fig. 56, 
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It is not necessary to describe every part of it, except its peculiarities 
of decoration, as other details are identical with those at Sidhpxir. 


The plinth of the torana-pWlaxs is simple, having a decoration of 
lozenges only. After this follow in order the padma^ hani, htrtimukhas, 
gajatharaf narathara and sculptured kumbhi. Then, torus, ‘drip’ 
projection and a ktrtimukha band. After this a panelled figure on each 
face of the pillar, placed under a richly carved canopy. Over this, after 
an octagonal band are corbel projections, which support standing figures^ 
on the inside and outside of the pillar. The capital is similar to those 
on the columns of the Rudramahalaya, and encased by pointed, carved 
leaves; over this is another bracket, which supports on the inside a 
“ griffin ”, and from the mouths of the maharas springs the semi-circular 
arch ; on the outside, round the shaft of the sur-capital are three standing 
figures,^ one on each side ; over this, a short shaft, surmounted with a capital 
and bracket# This supports the architrave from which springs a triangular 
arch. Inside this arch, between the two middle pillars, is a seated god| 
perhaps ^iva.” On his one side is a standing Ganesa ; on the other the 
figure is not distinct. 

The Vd.6m,gQX-toranas in date, then, are not much later than those 
at Sidhpur. Their mouldings and decorative motives resemble each 
other much and are almost identical with the remains of a torana at 
Modhera, and should be assigned to the period of Jayasimha. 


Kapadvanj Torana 


Similar tor anas have also been reported from Kapadvanj/ in the 
Kaira district, and Ratanpur/ The former now 
stands on the east side of a platform of a kunda, 
or reservoir in the market place. It is smaller than those at Vadnagar and 
Sidhpur. The pillars are about 16 feet high. Their mouldings and 
decoration are in some respects identical with those mentioned above but 
differ mainly in the shape of the tor anas. At Kapadvanj, both the 
ioranaSi one above the architrave, and the other between the two pillars, 


’ Only one is now left ; others have disappeared. 

^ Now mostly destroyed. 

^ Or Mahe4. or Trimiurti as the sketch shows, Burgess, ASWI., p. lix. 

« ASWI,, VIII, p, 94, pi. Ixxxii; here Fig. 57. 

PRASWC., 1908, p. 6. Photos Nos. 3125-32. I searched for the 
photographs mentioned in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, but the die could 
not be traced there ; so no comment on the toranas is possible. 
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are triangular, with five distinct curves for arches (cinquefoil). But there 
are slight differences between the arches themselves, particularly in the 
central crowning arch.^ 

The Ka.p 3 .dvaTiytorana is further distinguished from those at Vadnagar 
and Sidhpur by the inset figures between the small columns on the 
architrave and by these columns themselves. The central figure here is 
^iva, in one of his dancing poses, ^ and not ^iva as Bhairava, as Burgess 
says.® Likewise the figures in the adjoining niches are drummers, and 
not Ganesa, etc. 


The*sma]l columns, again, are of a slightly different design. There are 
no “ dripping ”, highly carved, leaves over the capital of the pillars noticed 
in the 11th century pillars at Vadnagar and Sidhpur. For these reasons 
we may place the Kapadvanj^om/^ in the 12th or the 13th century, 
before theTejahpala temple at Abu. 


Recently another iorana was discovered at Piludra, Mehsana District,^ 

^ Northern Gujarat. Unfortunately it is in a 

Piludra Torana . , . , . 

dilapidated condition. The basement moulding 

seems to be buried underground; the inner (or arch) is missing ; 

whereas the upper torana is mostly broken. Though many of the decora- 
tive sculptures are destroyed, the extant remains indicate that the torana 
was like the torattas at Vadnagar, Sidhpur and Kapadvanj both in the 
number of its mouldings and their decorations.^ 


The iorana “ is believed to have been the main entrance to the Sun 
Temple.” This local belief seems to be justified, because, besides the 
remains of the temple which are said to be buried under debris near by, the 


^ That on the architrave looks like a cusped arch whereas the one below has 
rounded corners. 

* Perhaps Bhujahga-Ialita; c£. Rao, Iconography ^ II, i, p. 227, though a 
kapala in one hand is held not in this dance, but in the fifth form of the dance, 
{ name not mentioned ). See Ibid,, p. 254. 

8 ASWI,, VIII, p. 94. 

^ Mentioned in the Annual Report, Department of Archaeology, Baroda 
State, 1938, p. 6 ; briefly described and illustrated in An. Bib. Ind. Arch., VoL XI, 
1936 (1938), p. 15, and pi. vi, b. 

^ Dr. Hirananda Sastri says that the mouldings are not identical ; but with 
what, whether with the wall mouldings of the Modhera Temple or the mouldings of 
other toranas is not clear from his description. 
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central figure of the architrave, upper tor ana, though considerably 
mutilated, appears to be a seated^ image of Surya, and his emblem, the 
lotus, is still visible in the right hand. 


Outside Gujarat, toranas have been found at Pathari,^ in the Gwalior 
- ^ ^ territory ; at Rewa, Baghelkhand;® near the 

Galagnath temple, Aihole, and at Warangal 
in the Nizam’s dominions. Of these the Rewa-ifom^rf is nearest in time 
to those in Gujarat and may be considered with a view to noticing the 
parallel stylistic evolution in ^omna-architecture. 

The 


Rewa Torana 


Rewa-^om;^£r is not of the 12th century, as suggested by 
Fergusson,® but belongs to the 10th, to the early 
Haihaya kings of TripuriJ Similar in concep- 
tion to those in Gujarat it is much different in composition. The shaft 
of the pillar is no doubt octagonal, but its treatment of the mouldings 
is different. So also the central arch. It is quatrefoil. Again figure- 
sculpture is more varied. For instance, we find the Siva-Parvatl 
marriage-scene on the lintel, whereas on the pillars are Karttikeya, Ganesa 
and Varaha. Compared with this, the sculptures on Gujarat-fom^/as 
seem to be of a uniform type; its decoration on the shaft mouldings is 
identical with those on the wall-mouldings. One attempts to represent 
the whole of the Saiva pantheon, the other its selected specimens. 

In the second group of temples, called ‘ Late Type Temples are placed 
the famous temple of Somanatha^ at Somnath, the 
Navalakha at Gumli,° and a temple of the same 
name at Sejakpur/*^ In these temples there is nothing fundamentally 


Late Type Temples 


* Perhaps in utkatika asana. For figures of Surya in similar poses see below, 

® Fergusson, 0 . c., 11, p, 136; Ancient Monuments and Temples of 
Indta.f pi. 222. 

® Ibid,, p. 137; Griffin, 0 . c., pL 87-89 ; Cunningham, ASL, Reports, 
p, 80 and pi. 19 ; MASl,, VoL 23, p. 73, pi, xx-vi. 

^ PRASWC,, 1908-9, photo No. 3203; Fergusson o. c., II, p. 136, 

^ An, Bib. Ind, Arch., 1934, pi. v. b. The Warangal-jfom^flJ has the most 
peculiar designt But the architrave has Saiva figures, showing again affinity in this 
respect with those at Sidhpur, Kapadvanj, Vadnagar and Rewa, 

® O. c., 11. p. 137. Banerji, MASI., Vol. 23, p. 73. pi. xxvwi. 

* Cousens, Somamtha, pp, 13, 29, pl.-ii*ix. 

Ibid,, p, 36. pi. xxiv*vi. Burgess, AKK., p. 178, pis, xl-xliv, plan xli. 
Cousens, 0 . c,, p. 58, pis. Ixi-iii, plan pi, Ixv, 
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different from the temples of the early period; as a matter of fact, as will be 
shoAvn below, these temples partake much of the decoration of the earlier 
temples, but additions here and omissions there relegate them to a period 
between the 12 th and 13th centuries. 


Of the Somanatha temple, not much remains. A series of Muslim 
attacks^ has destroyed its splendid architecture 
and sculpture, and even altered its appearance ; 
to this destruction the salty air has added its share ; on the outside, the 
surface is much corroded. 


Somanatha Temple 


Cous.ens thinks that the present temple is a remnant of the one built 
by Kumarapala about A. D. 1169^ But, I believe, Kmnarapala carried 
out the restoration work, and not only the inner walls were kept intact as 
Cousens suggests/ but also much of the decorations, pillars, etc., which 
resemble those in the Modhera temple and the Vimala temple at Abu. 
Therefore the temple ruins seem to belong to a period extending from the 
11th to 13th and from the 13th to 14th centuries. 

Originally the temple comprised a shrine with a pradak^imimarga and 
a gudhamandapa^ with three entrance porches.^ The shrine was square, 
faced the east, and contained a Uhga^ but perhaps no other image of ^iva.® 

Its pradaksindmdrga had three balconied windows, one in each of its 
three sides, which lighted the passage as in the temple at Modhera. The 
window at the back of the shrine, as well as the balconies of other windows, 
have now fallen. 

The shrine has lost its sikhara\ instead has come the domical roof of 
the Muslims. Inside, the shrine is a wreck, its back-wall thrown downj 


For details see Cousens, o. c., pp, 18'~25. First destroyed by Mahmud of 
Ghazna in A. D. 1026, repaired by Kumarpala in A. D. 1169. Destroyed second 
time by Alaf Khan in A. D. 1297, Repaired by the Cudasama king Mahipiladeva 
in A. D. 1308-1325 , Destroyed and turned into a mosque by Muzafar Khan, 
Governor of Gujarat, in A. D. 1392. Destroyed for the last time, perhaps by Ahmad 
Shah in A. D. 1413, (Firishta, History of the Mise of the Mahomedan Power, 
Vol. IV, p 17-18), when it was abandoned. 

® 14. s 

^ Jbid., pi. viii ; here Fig. 14 ; regarding Cousens’ suggestion that there might 
be a sahhamat^apa in front of the entrance, see below p. 102. 

® Sachau, Alherum%^ndia, Vol. II, p. 103. 

® Siva might have been worshipped as Lakuli^ or Pasnpati, as an ins. from 
Bhadrakali temple, Somnath, BPSL, p. 186, suggests. But the main image 
was probably a Hnga only. 
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its shrine-door replaced by an ordinary stone-frame, and much of its ceiling 
pulled down. Outside, the shrine walls are completely denuded of sculpture, 
and where^^er these remain they are beyond identification. 

The gudhamandapa had eight pillars in an octagon, on which rested 
the central ceiling ; four each for the porch, and four in a row near the 
shrine door; besides a number of pilasters and short pillars that supported 
the lintels of the roof and the porches. The central ceiling has now 
disappeared. Cousens suggests that it perhaps resembled the one in the 
Maipuri Masjid,^ at Somnath. The sides were roofed by slabs of stone, 
many of which were perhaps sculptured as in the temples at Abu and 
Modhera. One of the flat ceilings near the front entrance has a representa- 
tion of KdUyamardana scene.® A similar sculpture is in the Vimala temple 
at Abu. I, therefore, think, as mentioned before, that the interior of the 
temple is perhaps of the 11th century. 

The height of the central ceiling is raised by stilting the eight pillars 
of the octagon as in the temples at Modhera and Abu, so that foranas 
could be introduced. As in the Modhera temple the toranas here are of 
two types — semi-circular and triangular. And in style of decoration 
they are identical with those at Modhera. 

The pillars are of three types : (l) Pillars of the first type® 

resemble the large columns at Modhera, They have an octagonal base, 
ornamented with pointed triangles; above it, separated by a kalasa, two 
bands and a deep neck are the panelled standing figures; above this, 
similarly separated, is a smaller band of seated gods ; after this, the shaft 
becomes sixteen-sided and is decorated with petals. Over this, separated 
by an annulet, is a band of human beings; then again triangular leaves, 
lozenges and finally the band of kJrtimukhas* Over this, the capital is 
similar to the one at Modhera, consisting of two or three annulets. A 
bracket, decorated with volutes, surmounts this. 

Pillars of the second type are much simpler.^ Here the base, etc. are 
similar to those in the first. But the larger panel which contains standing 
figures is smaller in size than that of the previous one ; whereas the shaft, 
after this, upto the kirtimukha-hB.iad below the capital, is cut up into very 
small compartments which contain seated figures. This feature reminds 
Cousens of the pillars in the temple of Tejahpala at Abu, and inclines him 
to place the Somanatha temple in the 13th century. But it should be 
noted that there is a great difference between the decoration of the two 


Here Fig. 48. 

See Cousens, o. c.. pi, ix, fig. 4. 


« See Fig, 49, 

* See Ibid.t pL ix, fig, 2. 
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pillars. In the Somanatha temple, the shaft is uniformly decorated, 
whereas in the Tejahpala’s there is much variation in decoration. Above the 
Mrtimukhas the capital and bracket are similar to those of the first type. 

Pillars of the third type are short. They are square for about half 
their height, and are then decorated by four, circular, deeply cut bands. 

Outside, the wall and base mouldings are severely mutilited. But the 
remains show that the temple stood on a paved platform and the basement 
consisted of a series of mouldings, more than those of the temple at Modhera, 
and contained the asvatham. The jahgha ( panelled-face ) of the wall 
is at a much higher level than anywhere else in Gujarat. Most of its 
figures are destroyed, but on the south-west corner are the remains of Siva 
in Tandava Nrtya, Siva-ParvatJ and others. 

Most striking must be the entrance proper as shown by the traces of 
its decoration on either side of it.^ Here the ornament is in vertical 
panels, and has many new patterns, the two clearly visible being a 
diamond and a the circle in a rectangle. Both these are in high relief. 

There are no traces of the sikhara. It has long been replaced by 
the Muslim tower and dome, as also some portions in the interior with a 
typical Muslim arch. 

Cousens® thought that there was perhaps a sahhdmandapa slightly in 
advance of the main entrance. This is improbable, as there are no traces 
even of its foundation in front of the entrance. And there were more 
chances of its surviving than the temple itself,^ 

The temple at Gumli,^ in Kathiawar, is called Navalakha, and was 
'M 1 iL ^ I perhaps built by the Jaitvas or Jethvas who 

GuraT* ^ ^ occupied Gumli in about the 10th century^ But 

the temple, whose ruins only are now left, seems 
to belong to the 12th or 13th century/ as its pillar-decorations as 

^ Cousens, o. c., pi. iv. 2 See Fig. 43. 

® 0. c., p, 15. ^ Being not a place of worship. 

* As it is spelt in the map. Burgess spells it as either Ghumli or Bhumii. See 
AKK., p, 178. 

® ibid. According to the JSG., VIII, p, 279, Jethvas entered Kathiawar from 
Cutch. Their chief, Sal Kumar, founded the capital at Gumli, They occupied some 
position under the Caulukyas, See above p. 31. 

^ Burgess, Ibid., p, 181 is inclined to place it in the latter half of the 
eleventh or in the twelfth century. 
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well as the ceiling and brackets are different from those of the early 
Caulukyan type of the 11th century. The temple stands on a raised 
platform 1531' ^ 102^ like that at Modhera and Somnath, but the 
platform here is much higher.^ Originally over this was an enclosing 
wall, as at Somnath. The temple consists of a shrine with a pradaksina- 
marga, and a mandapa hall, with three entrances, one on each side. Both 
the shrine and the mandapa are square in outline, but with recessed 
corners, like a cruciform.^ Inside, the shrine is square ‘and is roofed by a 
neat dome” with, chakwas or sacred birds on the lintels of the octagon.” 
In this respect it differs from similar domes in the earlier Gujarat temples. 
According to Burgess the lihga was removed from the shrine to the temple 
of Kedarnath, at Porbandar. The pradaksindmdrga^ round the shrine, has 
three windows, one on each side.^ 

On the outside, however, the shrine is very much differently adorned 
than elsewhere. First it stands higher XhQ mandapa the basement 
mouldings consist of padma ( cymarecfa)^ ktrtimukhas, etc.® over a treble 
course of square-membered plinth, one of which is decorated with a band of 
lozenges. There is no akvathara, but just in front of the gajathara 
(elephant-course), on each face of the shrine, are two large elephants with 
their trunks intertwined,® and under this a rampant lion. This is altogether 
a novel feature. Another peculiarity is the position of the niched-gods 
on the outside of the shrine walls, As elsewhere these panels occur not 
on the jahghd (wall-face) proper, but a little below it; actually under 
each window of the pradaksindmarga. Thus on the south face there is 
Brahma-Sarasvati : on the west Uma-Mahesvara on Nandi on the 
north, the figures are destroyed, but were probably LaksmI and Visnu. 

After this comes the kumbhi of the mandovara^ with a row of seated 
goddesses, then the kalasa ; above this the janghd, with panels of gods 
and goddess;® over this, in each corner is an imitation of the shaft 


^ lhid*t pi, xl. ^ pi. xli ; here Fig. 19. 

® Thus it resembles the shrines at Somnath and Modhera. 

^ S&tihid,, pi. xl. 

s These are not clearly mentioned by Burgess, o. c., p. 180, but are visible in 
the photograph published by Cousens, o. c., pi. xxv. 

® See Cousens, o. c., pi. xxxL Exactly similar representation of this is found 
on the Sahasrakuta sculpture, Chaumukha temple, Ranpur, Jodhpur State, ASlAR.t 
1907-08, pi. Ixxxi, C ; here Fig. 60. 


See Cousens, Somamtha, pi. xxvi. 


Ibid,, pi. xxv. 
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capital with pendant leaves, in each corner/ Above this, there are two 
deeply-cut mouldings, and then comes the chhaja or cornice. 

The sikhara which surmounted it is in ruins, but it was, as the 
remains indicate,^ of the same type as at Sunak, 

The mandapa, again, is totally dissimilar' from the other Caulukyan 
temples.^ It is of two storeys, “with twenty- two columns on the floor,... 


and thirty short ones on the low screened- walls that enclose it It is 

of cruciform shape, the central area being 29 feet square. To each side of 

this an aisle is added, 19 feet long, except on the west side ” On 

three sides, there is a porch, as in the temple at Somnath. 


Its basement mouldings are similar to those of the shrine. But after 
this the sides are enclosed with vertical slabs, which are decorated with 
various patterns, the most frequent being the pot and foliage,'*^ a pattern 
common on the short pillars of the early temples in Gujarat. 

The interior of the mandapa is covered with a domical ceiling which 
rests on the columns of the second storey. It is not complete, the central 
pendant ornament and a few other courses of stone having fallen down.® 
As stated before the hall has two storeys, but how this second storey was 
reached, except by a wooden ladder, is not clear. The columns may be 
said to be of two kinds as distinguished by their decoration. In the 
first, belonging to the central octagon, there is a double square 
plinth; over this, the kumhhi is adorned with a seated figure on each 
face; above this, separated by a kalasa ( torus ) is the panelled part of 
the shaft ( which appears to be round or square having four panels only, 
one on each face; the small pilasters have a griffon attached as a bracket 
to the outward side. Above this, is a smaller band, having eight panels 
with seated goddesses; over this the shaft is circular and adorned with a 
band of leaves, then a row of chakwas and above it a band**Tff lozenges, 
and finally the kJrtimukha band below the capital. This is simple, 
consisting of a low torus, and an annulet. 

The other type of columns found outside the octagon is much simpler. 
Its construction is similar, but is devoid of any figure decoration; ® the 

^ As at Sunak, Modhera and elsewhere. 2 35 ^ Burgess. AKK., pL xh 

® Excepting Rudramal at Sidhpur, which had definitely more than one storey. 

^ Burgess, AKK„ p. 179. s pL xKi. 

® Ibid,, p. 179''180. 

* See Ibid,, pi. xliv. 


7 


Ibid, 

Ibid,, fig, 1. 
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other decoration consists of a pointed leaf for the base and the octagonal 
section and a Mrtimukha-’hznd. interspersed with fishes for the circular 
section of the shaft. 

But more important than the columns ( which are not far different 
from those of the temples in Gujarat ) is the variety presented by the 
brackets that crown them. Each bracket is differently sculptured. 
Burgess has illustrated about 17 types, consisting of ktrtimuhhas^ 
elephants, fishes, monkeys, swans, bulls, etc.^ Among these the fish- 
motive is of special importance, for the fish is also found as a lanchana (?) 
on the copperplate of Jaikadeva.^ 

No vestiges are left of the roof of the mandapa. It must 'have been 
very imposing. 

The Navalakha temple at Gumli, in short, is a mixture of two styles. 
The Jaitvas, or whoever built it, followed the most current style in the 
country, but at the same time, did not fail to introduce their own fashion, 
seen in the frequent use of elephants, chakwas^ and also in the slight 
alteration of the basement and wall mouldings. Nevertheless, Gumli 
represents the western coast of Kathiawar, and shows that it too was 
influenced by the Caulukyan style of architecture no less than the south 
or the interior. 

The temple at Sejakpur, also called Navalakha, I would place a little 
earlier than the one at Gumli, but not in the 
Seiakpiw*^*^***^* Temple century as Cousens would.® For in the 

crucifix shape of its mandapa and the increased 
number of the recesses of the shrine- wall, the Sejakpur temple shows an 
advance upon those of the temples at Sunak and Modhera, while its 
pillar-decoration is more akin to that in the temple at Gumli, though it 
does resemble the decoration in the temples at Modhera and Sunak. 

In plan it resembles the temple at Sunak, and consists of a shrine 
with a prci^dahsindmdrg(^ and a gudhamandapa^ The former has no 
windows, and the latter has a porch® on either side, but it is not open. 

Like the temples at Gumli and Modhera it stands on a “ high solid 
brick foundation”. Inside, the shrine is square, had a Uhga, and faces the 
east. It is roofed by a domical ceiling rising from a corbel table”.® 

On the outside, the shrine has a basement’ similar to the temples at 
Gumli and Somnath, and consists of a double plinth, padma, a short 

^ See /Md., pL xliii. ^ M., XII, p. 155. ® SommnMha^ 

* Cousens, o, c., pi. Ixv ; here Fig. 16. * May be called a projection only. 

* No photograph is given, ^ See Cousens, pi. lx. 

14 
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projecting kani (annulet), UrtimukhaSi gajathara^ and narathara. Its 
wall-mouldings~right up to the cornice-resemble those of the temple at 
Sunak in having a sculptured kumhhi^ kalasay panelled wall-face, 
surmounted with a triangular pediment and an imitation capital-like 
moulding. Cousens does not specifically mention the divinities in the three 
principal niches, but says that among the divinities are Bhairava, 
Mahakala, Siva-Parvati, Visnu, Sitala ( the goddess of small-pox ), etc.^ 

The sikharay above the shrine,^ is in ruins, but in shape it would have 
been similar to that of the large temple at Sunak. 

The mmdapa was roofed on the inside by a domical ceiling which 
had twelve bracket figures.® It is supported by pillars in the octagon, as 
well as pillars placed in each corner of the central square of the mandapa,^ 
The mandapa is enclosed by vertical slabs, which are on the outside 
decorated with vase and foliage motive, and at intervals with projecting 
niches containing standing figures of gods. On these lies a frieze, on 
which rest short pillars, placed on a richly sculptured pedestal.® These 
pillars support the lintels on which was a pyramidal roof as in the temple 
at Sunak. 

Attention is drawn to the pillar-decoration? and to the brackets of 
short pillars. The former is identical with that on the pillars in the octagon 
at Gumli, having a band of chakwas,^ birds, among other things ; whereas, 
among the sculptures of the brackets, is found a large solitary face ( of a 
lion ? y besides the usual dwarfs. 

Owing to the close resemblance in a few striking facts, others being 
common to Caulukyan architecture, I am inclined to place the Navalakha 
temple at Sejakpur, nearer in time to that at Gumli, than to that at Sunak. 


The Jaina temples of the Caulukyan period are classed separately, as 


Jaina Temples 


they are distinguished by a slightly different 
arrangement of the plan from those already 


discussed. Within their class, variations in details are also discernible. 


The Jaina temples of this period ( which are dated ) are found in 
Gujarat® at Sarotra andTaringa; in Kathiawar at Girnar and ^atrunjaya, 


^ Bid., p. 58. 2 Ihid„ pL Ixi. » Bid,, pL 57. 

* See plan, o. c,, pi. Ixv; here Fig. 16. ® See Bid,, pi Ixiii, 

® Bid,, pi ixvt 7 

® .Though there are more than a hundred Jaina temples in Anhilvada, still none 
of them is very old, and Burgess said, **They have not of much architectural or 
or archaeological importance,’^ My visit to the place has led me to the same view, 
though old remains may be found in these temples. 
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and at Mt. Abu, in Rajputana. Of these, the plans only of the temples 
at Abu are discussed, for they cannot be treated in detail without a sufficient 
number of photographs/ The temples at loatruhjaya and Gimar have 
been renovated to such an extent that they have lost all their architectural 
and archaeological value, ^ and thus in their case too, only their plans have 
been touched upon. The temples at Tarihga and Sarotra also have been 
repaired, still they retain some old features, which are pointed out below. 


Chronologically," among these temples comes first the temple of 
_ , ^ Adinatha, also called Vimala Vasahi, built by 

Vimala, a Dandanayaka, of Bhima I, in A. D. 
1032,^ at Deiwara, Abu. It now consists ( in Jaina technical terms ) of 
the mulagahhdrd (shrine), gudhamandapa^ (a hall adjoining to it), 
sahhdmandapa ( outer hall ), the pradakstnamdrga, also called hhamatt 
or jagati^ and devakuUkds, or small shrines placed in the surrounding 
courtyard.® Outside, on the other side of the hall, is the hastisdld^ 

elephant-hall, in which were once statues of the family of Vimala, seated 
on elephants. 


The shrine is on a higher level than the sahhdmandapa. Inside it, 
is seated the image of Adinatha, the first Tirthankara. Its exterior is 
most profusely decorated with human figures. The dome of the sahhd- 
mandapa rests on eight stilted pillars arranged in an octagon. Inside, it 
rises in concentric circles ; in the centre is a pendant ornament, while 16 
brackets, said to be of Vidyadevis® — goddesses of learning, adorn its sides. 
Between the pillars of the octagon are toranas as in the temple at Modhera. 
Besides the eight pillars, the sahhdmandapa has a number of other 
free-standing pillars. 


* I took some photographs, when I visited these temples, and a few of them are 
reproduced here to illustrate a few topics. As a matter of fact the Abu temples need 
to be discussed in a separate monograph. 

t 

® Cf. Cousens, Somandtha^ re. Satruhjaya temples, p. 73. 

® Kuvalayamdldt a Prakrit work of the 7th-8th century, refers to the building 
of a Jaina temple at modern Vadnagar. Jaina Sdhitya Samiodhaka, Part III, 2, p. 186, 

^ Or 1031 according to an inscription, see BI,, IX., p. 148, Also .AS/IFC., 
1901, p. 4, which gives a short account; it cites photographs, which I had occasion 
to see in the Prince of Wales Museum, but they are not yet published. A brief 
account is also given by Fergusson, o. c., 11, p. p. 36. And some beautiful 
photographs are published in the Indian State Railway Magazine, III. 

^ For plan, see Fergusson, o. c., 11, fig, 283 ; ASIWC,^ 1901, p. 2. Here Fig. 18. 

® These are Rohini, Prahjapti, Vajrasrmkhala, Vajramkusi, Apraticakra, 
Purusadatta, Kali, Mahakali, Gauri, Gahdhari, Sarvasra, Mahajvala, Manavi, 
Vairotya, Achupta, Manasi, Mahamanasi. 
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The colonnade of smaller pillars which surrounds this, and acts as a 
porch to the devakuUkaSi is roofed on the inside with ceilings, many of 
which depict scenes from the lives of Tlrthahkaras,^ while some depict 
scenes from Hindu mythology.^ 'Each devakuUkd enshrines a Tirthahkara, 
placed between two pilasters, which are as minutely carved with various 
male and animal figures as those of the main shrine itself* 

Pillars are mainly of three types : 

(1) These support the central ceiling and have a square base, and 
a circular shaft, and are very profusely decorated,® 

( 2 ) These support the entrance ceilings and are considerably simpler. 

( 3 ) These support the roof of the corridor; they are octagonal, have 
horizontal flutings at regular intervals, and have string-courses on 
the top. There are no figures. 

Externally the temple is very simple. Even the sikhara does not 
tower high. 

The other temple, called Luna or Luna-simha-vasahika,* is dedicated 
Lunavasahi Neminatha, the 22nd Tirthankara, and was 

built by Tejahpala for obtaining religious merit 
( dharmdrthe ) for his wife and son in A. D. 1230 ( V. S. 1287).® 

Built, thus, two centuries later than Vimala’s, it dijSfers little in plan 
and size from the latter. In all it measures 155' x 92'.® Considerable 
changes are made however in the decorations. Pillars are more varied, 
and comprise four types 

( 1 ) These support the central ceiling and among themselves have 
three types : 

{a) These have dancing figures on the basement mouldings and 
nothing above. 

(5) These have dancing figures above the first bracket. 

(c) These have simple and close, vertical flutings. 


* Some stories are takan from the Satrukjaya Mahdimym, AS/T^C., 1901, p. 4. 
^ For instance, the Kaliyamardana scene and Nrsimhavatara. 

* AS/WC., 1901, p. 4, compares them with those in the temple at Ambarnath. 

^ It is popularly called Vastupal-Tejpal mandir, which is not correct, for the 
inscription only credits its building to Tejahpala. See F/., VIH, p. 200. 

® md. 

» See Fergusson, 0 . c., U, p. 41, fig. 285; ASIWC., 1901. p. 2. Here Fig, 18. 
^ For some see Fig. 54. 
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(2) These support the mandapa of the shrine and are profusely 
decorated with sculptures and carvings. 

(3) These support the corridors and are decorated with hexagonal or 
octagonal cuttings, kirtimukhas and simple brackets. 

(4) Short pillars supporting the side-porches of the shrine, sculptured 
with small Caulukyan sikharas. 


The toranas that rest between the stilted pillars of the octagon are 
perfectly triangular now,^ differing thus from the 11th and 12th century 
temples; while the central ceiling of the sahhamand^apa “ is slightly less 
in diameter” than in Vimala’s, and considerably different in ornamentation.^ 
The ceilings in the corridor are similarly carved with scenes from the 
life of Tirthahkaras,^ dancers, and purely geometric patterns. The elephant- 
hall, at the back of the shrine, contains statues of Tejahpala and Vastupala 
and their two wives.^ 


At ^atruhjaya or Palitana^ temples were built by the ministers 
Vastupala and Tejahpala, and before them by 
Kumarapala in the 12th century, and also by 
Vimala. The latter are on the southern summit 
of the hill,® But these seem to have lost all architectural or archaeological 
value, as Cousens ( himself, who says so ) neither gives their plans nor a 
separate photograph*^ besides mentioning them.® 


Jaina temples at 
Satrunjaya 


As suggested by Fergusson, years ago, a monograph on the ^atruhjaya 
temples illustrating every variety of form and structure, old and new, is 
long overdue. For the same reason, as in the case of Abu temples, the 
^atruhjaya temples have to be left without any discussion. 


At Girnar, the oldest Jaina temple was perhaps that of Kumarapala. 

But it was repaired in the last century and has 
little of its original look now.® Perhaps some of 
the recessed niches and their sculptures are old.^® 


Jaina temples at Gimar 


1 See Fig. 54. ^ 3 ^^ Fig. 46. 

^ See Fig. 50, depicting the marriage of Neminatha etc, 

^ See Fig. 77, representing Vastupala and his two wives Lalitidevi and VejaladevL 
® The town near Satruhjaya hill. 

® Cousens, 0 . c., p. 74. 118 inscriptions are discovered from Satruhjaya but 

they all belong to the 16th century. El., II, p. 34. 

Of Kumarapala’s temple only a pillar is illustrated. See lUd., p. 75, fig, 6. 

® Fergusson, 0 . c., II, p. 24, refers to the temples at Satruhjaya, but does not 
mention either that of Kumarapala or Vimala. 

® See Figs. 39*41. 


Ibid. 
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Temple of Neminatha 


Next in time, is the temple of Neminatha, said to be repaired in 
A. D, 1278.^ It is the largest of the Jaina 
temples on Girnar. Constant repair, colouring 
and whitewash, have left no traces of the old architecture.^ However, it 
seems to retain its original plan. This will be apparent on comparing it® 
with those of the 12th century temples. 


It has a square shrine with three approaches, one on each side, besides 
the front, facing west. Inside it is an image of Neminatha, the 22nd 
Tirthahkara/ Round the shrine is the hhamati or pradaksinamarga. 
In front is the cruciform mandapa, and this alone seems to be the original 
mandapa, the one in front of it with two raised platforms ( E and F in 
Burgess' plan ) seem to be recent accretions. Besides these, there are 
small shrines near the south entrance of the principal mandapa, and other 
buildings which, I believe, did not belong to the original temple. The 
whole temple is placed in a rectangular enclosure, inside which are the 
devakuUkds with a closed corridor; the present entrace to it is on the south 
side. ( A in plan ). 


Temple of Vastupala 


The other temple is a triple shrine® built by Vastupala® in A. D. 1231-2, 
(V. S. 1288). Mallinatha,'^ the 19th Tirthahkara, 
is enshrined in the central, while the side shrines 
are allocated to Sumeru,® ( on the north ), and Sameta® ^ikhara ( on the 
south ). Between these are two mandapas or one mandapa, having two 


^ AKK„ p. 166. 

® I was so much disappointed with these temples that I was not inclined to 
photograph them. 

® See Burgess, AKK,, p, 166. pi, xxxii; here Fig. 19. 

^ His Idnchana is kankha^ a conch. 

® tbid,, p. 169. pi xxxiv; Here Fig, 20. 

® It is called Vastupal-Tejpal temple, its building being ascribed to both of 
them. But according to the inscription from the temple we may ascribe it to 
Vastupala alone. See lUd.^ p. 169-70, 

His cognizance is a jar. In former birth he was a woman, and sometimes 
he is sculptured as such. I saw one photograph at Anhilvada (Patan). According 
to the Svetambaras, this Tirthahkara is a female, Malli., according to the Digambaras, 
a male, Malli. For the story of Malli, see Winternitz, History of Indian Literataret 
II, p. 447 ; Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 56. 

® A mythical mountain in Hindu and Jaina mythology. 

^ Twenty Tirthahkaras are said to have attained moksa at this place, mount 
Kr^natha, in the west of Bengal. See Burgess. Indian Sect of the Jainas, p. 66. 
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separate domical roofs, which were once carved, but are now replaced by 
painted brackets, and modern ceilings. The sikhara is modern,^ though it 
retains the old shape ; while the recessed niches of the shrine still show 
some of the old sculptures.^ 


The triple shrine reminds us of a similar one at Kasara.^ At Girnar, 
however, the common mandapa is much too long, though the shrines in 
their recessed sides do outwardly resemble those of the temple at Kasara. 


Temple at Sarotra 


At Sarotra,^ in Gujarat, the Jaina temple is called Bavan-dhvaja, after 
the fifty-two flag-staffs on the devahulikds of the 
corridor of the temple. Burgess does not mention 
to which Tirthankara it was or is now dedicated. But in plan^ it closely 
follows the plans of temples of Vimala and Tejahpala at Abu, hence this 
need not be discussed. It will suffice if we bring out its essential Jaina 
character, and its links with, and differences from, the other Caulukyan 
temples of the period. 


The Jaina character of the Sarotra temple is illustrated by the construc- 
tion of the mandapa which, as at Abu, has four steps in three divisions 
leading to the gudhdmandapa before the shrine. Add to this the 
devahulikds as well. But besides this, on each side of the principal 
entrance of the sabhdmandapa there is a devahulikds one enshrining 
Ganesa,® the other a yahsim* There is also a devakuUkd behind the 
main shrine, which once contained the sasanadevt^ attendant goddess,’ of 
the Tirthankara. The doorways of the devahulikds likewise have small 
figures of Tirthankaras. 

Affinity to the Caulukyan style is shown by the recessed niches and 
wall-angles of the shrine and the mandapa \ also by the mouldings of the 
basement and the wall, which are decorated with niched-gods and goddesses.® 


1 See Fig, 41. ^ See Figs. 39-40. 

® Here Fig. 21, and Burgess, 4STF/., IX, pi, xu 

^ Burgess. IX, p. 99. 

® Ibld.t pi. Ixxvii, fig. 2 ; the shrine faces north. 

® Burgess citing Hemacandra, Ahhidhdnacinidmanit si. 207, says that Jainas 
recognise Ganesa under the names of Heramba, Vighnesa etc.. Ibid,, p. 100. 

These and the Yaksas are protectors, or attendants of the Tirthankara and 
usually associated with the representation of a Tirthankara. Every Tirthankara, thus, 
has one Yaksa and one Yaksim as his attendants. See Burgess, Jainas t p, 65; and 
Sankalia, *Ja-iua Yaksas and Yaksinis’, BDRL, March 1940, The idea of Yaksa as 
protectors goes back to the pre-Christian times, See Coomaraswamy, Yaksa^ I. p. 14. 

® ASWI,, IX. pi. X. 
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The pillars, inside, resemble more those of the Jaina temples at Abu 
than those of the Hindu temples of the period. Burgess illustrates four types.^ 

(1) Simple with octagonal bases, and shafts divided into three sections : 
octagonal or hexagonal, sixteen-sided, and circular with dwarf-brackets. 

( 2 ) Smaller ; the base similar to the first type, but decorated with 

seated figures ; shaft also similar upto the lower middle, above which there 
are four bands of leaves, lozenges, ktrtimukhas^ and windows, and 

brackets with incurved volutes. 

( 3 ) Profiisely decorated ; resembles similar pillars in the temples at 
Gumli, Somnath, and the Tejahpala’s temple at Abu. 

( 4 ) Short pillars over the porch-walls, with vase, foliage and 
kirtimtikha ornament. This last type resembles the 11th century pillars. 

The exterior of the whole temple, with a number of sikharaSi is truly 
remarkable. It shows how the Abu’ temples would look like if they were 
given the usual tall towers for their devaktdikas and the main shrine.® 
Outward appearance of the Sarotra temple distinguishes it from the Jaina as 
well as the Hindu temples of the period. But on stylistic basis, it should 
be placed in the 13th-14th century. Its sikhara^ which is made of brick 

and then plastered, may be much later. For rarely are the earlier 
sikharas treated likewise. 


The temple at Taringa^ was originally built by Kumarapala in the 
12th century. But subsequently, when destroyed, 
it was repaired during Akbar’s reign in the 16th 

century.® Not much, therefore, of the Caulukyan remains, except perhaps 
the plan of the temple.® 


Temple at Tarmga 


It consists of a shrine, with a prado^ksindmdrga lighted by three 
windows and a mandapa^ with porches on the north and south, and a 
large porch in the front. It has no corridor, built with devakulihds, 
excepting the one on either side of the entrance to the hall. This contains 
Mahayaksa, and Ajitabala Yaksini.’ It will be seen that the temple 
resembles the 12th century temples at Somnath and Gumli. 


^ Ibid,, piAx^ix. 2 Ibtd,, pi Ixxxviil 

» The 19th century temple of Seth Hathisingh at Ahmadabad perhaps copies 
its shape. See ASWI,, VIII, pL Ixix. 

^ “ It is a Jaina Tirtha, sacred place, situated about 26 miles east-nortb-easf 
of Siddhapur. The Jainas go to pilgrimages to this shrine, particularly in the 
month of Kartika and Chaitra.'’ Burgess, ASWI., IX., p. 114. 

* Ibid.t p, 115. EJ., II, p. 33. ® pi. cix. 

’ p, 115; Hemacandra, Abhidhdnacintdmani, pages, 41, 44; also 

Burgess, p. 67. 
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The shrine faces west and is dedicated to the 2nd Tirthankara 
Ajitanatha.^ Inside it is square, but outside there are many recessed 
niches. The mandapa in the front and the recessed niches of the shrine 
are constructed on a slightly different principle^ from the octagonal pillared- 
hall of this period. Again it is two-storeyed as the temple at Gumli and 
Sidhpur. But whether it was originally so, or made so during the Muslim 
period, cannot be decided. Now it has a voussoir arch, which certainly is 
new.'*^ Mouldings of the shrine basement and wall are cut into a series of 
vertical and horizontal facets, while the jahghd has mainly female dancers.^ 


Burgess gives only one illustration of the pillar, and if this represents 
all — of those of the mandapa as well as of the porches, — then it must be 
said that it introduces a slightly different style of decoration The base has 
three mouldings but they are unadorned. The shaft is partly octagonal, partly 
16~sided, and above the middle circular, where it is decorated by a band of 
intersecting semicircles, a band of lozenges, and klrtimukhas. Above this, 
the capital consists of two annulets, and voluted brackets. Among these, 
the band of intersecting circles is new,^ other features are common. 

The sihhara does not seem to be old.® 


The temple of Galtesvara^ at Sarnal® may be regarded as a specimen of 
Calukyan and not Caulukyan architecture in 
Temple at Sarna Gujarat. This is evident from the plan of the 

shrine.® It consists of a garhhagrha, (shrine proper), and mandapa. 


Inside the shrine is square, and on a lower level than the mandapa as 
in the Ambarnath temple ; but outside, the walls are cut up into numerous 


^ His lanchana is elephant. 

^ Burgess explains it thus: Two parallelograms with their dimensions 3:2,'- in 
this case 36'9" by 24 6 " — are placed across each other, and the longer sides of each 
are divided into three. This gives eight corners and eight points, in all sixteen, 
which support the roof. See lbid,f p. 115, 

^ Ibid., pi. cx. ^ Ibid,, pi. cxi. 

Similar decoration is found on the pillars of the Teli Mandir, Gwalior, which 
are otherwise highly ornate; also on the old ( about 8th century ) temple at 
Ganthai, near Khajuraho. See Griffin, o. c., pL xli, and Iviii-lix respectively, 

® Ibid., pis cxiii and cx; both the photographs do not show the caitya-’^'m^om 
ornament clearly. Mere shape is not a sure guide. 

^ So called after the name of the stream ‘ Galta ’. 

® In the Kaira district, 44 miles E. S. E. from Ahmadabad, and 4 miles from 
the town of Thasra, Burgess, o. c., VIII, page 95 ; also ASIWC,, 1920-21, p. 61. 

® Unfortunately no photograph is published which can give some idea of the 
sikhara; for the plan, see ASWL, Vol VIII, pi. Ixxxiv ; here Fig. 17, 
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projections which lie in a circle about 24 feet in diameter. This circular 
shape is unlike that of the Caulukyan temples, but parallels to it are found in 
the Calukyan temples of the Kanarese country/ Among the recesses there are 
seven for the images of the eight dikpalas^ guardians of directions, a feature 
characteristic of the cave as well as structural temples of the Caiukyas. 

The doorway as well as the front wall of the shrine is profusely 
decorated with figures and ornaments. These seem^ to differ from the 
Caulukyan figure sculptures of Gujarat. They appear to be Saivite, and so 
the temple may be Saiva, which is also implied by its name Galtesvara. 

The mandapa has numerous projecting angles. And in this, Burgess 
finds analogy with the Calukyan temples of the Kanarese districts. But 
it is not typical of the Calukyan temples alone. Caulukyan temples of 
Gujarat — Modhera, Somanatha, and Sejakpur, for instance, — are after the 
same pattern. But this crucifix form, coupled with the circular shape of 
the shrine, does look more like Calukyan than Caulukyan. 

The evidence of pillars is not fruitful Out of the eight inner pillars 
and smaller ones that stand on the screen-wall and support the roof, 
Burgess illustrates one pillar from the former.^ Unlike the main columns 
in many small Caulukyan temples, these are stilted by adding a small 
shaft, capital and bracket. The main column has a square base with cut 
corners, and two small necks ; above this, the shaft is square for one- third the 
height, then octagonal for half of this height ; followed by a little smaller 
belt of sixteen sides ; this is followed by a circular shaft decorated with 
a band of hlrUmtihhas. Over this, separated by the narrow neck is the 
capital, ornamented with dripping leaves. The bracket consists of dwarfs 
and kirtinmkhas ( ? ); the sur-capital is in the shape of a vase, and 
brackets are decorated with volutes and dwarfs. This detailed description 

shows that there are not many points of resemblance with the typical 
Caulukyan pillars. 

Nothing can be known about the shape of the original sikhara now.^' 
For no photographs or drawings were made, when it was first visited,® 
while the sikhara as well as the mandapa collapsed in 1908.® 

^ See Cousens, Chklukyan Architecture, plan of the temple of Dodda-Basappa, 
pi. cxxv, at Dambal, 13 miles S. E. of Gadag, 

Burgess mentious 7 recesses. He does not say whether there were images 
or not. The eight dikpalas are Indra, Agni, Yama, Varuna, Marut or Viyu, Kubera, 
Siva, Nairutti., o. c , VIII, p. 96. 

^ They are badly damaged, so the drawing is not at all clear. 

* See ASWI„ VIII, pi. Ixxxv, fig. 4. 

^ Burgess, o. c., Vill, p, 93, note 1. « 


ASIWC,, 1920-21, p. 61. 
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Perhaps this temple is identical with the shrine of Sivanatha on the 
Mahh mentioned by the Harsola Grant of Siyaka II, V. S. 1005 ( c, A. D* 
949 )/ If this were proved, then it will strengthen the suggestion here made 
on stylistic grounds that the temple looks Calukyan^ and not Caulukyan. 
For it would then clearly antidate the known temples of the latter. 


1 B/., XIX, p. 241, 

^ It may have been even built by the Rastrakutas, or may be the work of the 
Calukyan period, or of local rulers but on the Karnataka model. 



CHAPTER IV 

SCULPTURE 


JNDIAN sculpture is rarely found alone. From a very early period 
it had to serve architecture, chiefly as an ornament of the latter. 
Specially this is true of mediaeval sculpture. The early period has given us 
a few images cut in the round/ Not so the mediaeval, where all figure ( we 
meet with any number of gods, goddesses and human figures ) and decora- 
tive sculpture becomes part and parcel of architecture and actually appears 
as different parts of a building — wall, pillar, bracket, ceilng and so forth. 

Sculpture in India had thus a double existence: — 

(1) The life it shared with architecture. 

(2) The life it enjoyed by itself. 

The first aspect of Gujarat sculpture has been noticed in the chapter on 
architecture. Its second aspect is discussed in this chapter and the next. 
In order to study its individual life, all Gujarat sculpture is divided into 
three classes: — 

(i) Sculpture of human forms including gods and goddesses. 

(ii) Sculpture of animal forms. 

(iii) Sculpture of designs. 

Sculpture of human forms falls into further two classes: — 

(a) Representation of gods and goddesses. 

(b) Representation of human beings. 

The representation of gods and goddesses is with a purpose. It is 
symbolic, and is therefore treated separately, under what is usually known 
as ‘Iconography.’ 

Sculpture of animal forms includes representation of actual animals, as 
well as composite, mythical figures — KirtimukhaSf Makams, and so forth. 

Designs are sub-divided into Architectural, Geometric and Floral. 

Representation of human forms other than those of gods and goddesses 
is limited to a few persons. The most common form in early sculpture is 

^ See Baclihoffer, Early Indian SculpU^re, Vol. I, pis. 9-11, 62 ; Vol. II, pi, 79. 

^ Barring a few, for instance, Kanishka, Vima Kadphises and Castana. 
Bachlioffer, o. c., Vol. II, pis. 76-78. The statues of King Satavihana and others are 
mentioned by the Nanagbat inscriptions, but they do not survive. Later we get the 
statues of Pallava kings and others, see Aravamuthan, Portrait Sculpture in South 
India, figs 2 and 3. Some of these are probably effigies and not portraits in the 
Strict sense of the word as pointed out by Coomaraswamy, idid,, Foreword ^ p, x, 
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that of an attendant, usually, a c^rwn-bearer ( yahsa or yak^im ), then 
dancers but figures of kings and citizens^ are scarce. 


Human Figures 


In Kathiawar, the earliest representation of human beings is found in 
the Uparkot Caves at Junagarh.^ There figures 
of women are sculptured round the capitals of 
pillars, and two busts of women are inset the windows decorating 

the walls. They are all in a dilapidated condition. The figures round 
the capitals are scantily dressed, like those on the friezes on the stu'^a at 
Sanchi, Mathura and Amravati and early Buddhist caves. Each woman 
is standing in a different attitude, perhaps around the central figure. From 
the drawings, their poses seem highly expressive, but what story they relate 
is impossible to say, nor is it possible to comment further on their form. 


The busts of women ( or is it a couple ? ) remind us of figures 
sculptured in a similar way on the architraves of the gateways to the 
Sanchi Stupa.’^ The Junagarh figures are evidently spectators, though 
there is no procession or any spectacle to behold as at Sanchi, except the 
daily life of the inhabitants. Their existence here may, then, be 
attributed to an architectural tradition rather than to any definite purpose. 

During the Caulukyan period, a few “ portrait ” sculptures and scenes 
depicting life, not of the people of the period, but of the Jaina Tirthankaras 
are found in the temples at Ahn.^ Among the ‘‘ portrait ” sculptures, 
those which are of special interest are the figures of the members of 
Vastupala and Tejahpalas ancestors and family,® figures of men riding 
elephants, and horses in the Hastisala in front of the Vimala temple,® 


^ Excepting those of the donors (?) of the at Karli and Kanheri; 

and excepting the numerous figures on the railings and architraves on the stupas at 
Bharhut, Sanchi and Amravati. For the former See Bachhoffer, o, c., pis 67-68. 

Burgess, AKK.^ pis xxi and xxiv; here Fig, 22. 

® Marshall, Guide to Sanchi^ pis. viia and viiib. 

^ The supposed statue of Vanaraja in the temple of Panchisar Parsvanath at 
Anahilvid { Patan ) is, as Burgess has shown ( ASWI,, IX, p. 44 ) on the strength of 
the inscription on its pedestal, not Vanaraja’s. Further, though there is an umbrella 
over the statue’s head indicating royalty, still the mudms^ gestures of the hands-of 
the figures imply preaching, which would be rather strange in the case of a king, 

^ For names of these see Jayantavijaya, Abu, ( 2nd Edition ), pp. 160-20. 

® Majority of them are mantfis ( ministers), all descendants of Mantrx Vimala, 
whose equestrian statue is placed in the centre of the hall. For names etc,, 
of the different statues see Ihid^^ pp. 84-88. 
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These figures remind us of the practice of placing the statues of donors 
of gifts, which disappeared with the decline in Buddhist cave-architecture/ 

From the figures® in Abu temples we learn that men'^ in those times 
wore a beard, and moustache, ornaments on wrists and arms ( heavy kalla, 
bracelets and armlets ), ear-rings and necklace of three strings. The 
garment consisted when visiting a temple, ( as used by orthodox people 
even now ) of a short dhoti, ( preferably of silk ), reaching upto and falling 
between the knees and an uparnd (Skt. iittariyavastra) which was thrown 
round the shoulders and held by the arins.^ A Izxge cdhdald (kiimhum 
mark) adorned their forehead,® The dress while riding on horse or elephant- 
back consisted of a crown-like head-dress, a long tight-fitting coat, together 
with an uparnd and niojdi, a kind of pointed slippers of makhmal (velvet) . 
This cortume is still used by orthodox Jainas, specially on marriage occasions. 

Women wore two garments, besides a bodice to cover the breasts.^ 
The upper garment seems to be like the modern odhanl ( used by young 
girls and Mar war i women ) which covered part of the lower garment, back 
and the head ( upto the forehead ). The lower garment is definitely 
different from the modern. There is no skirt but a thin cloth which seems 
to be wound round the waist, but how it was worn over the legs leaving 
them separate (as if dressed in pants ) is not clear. 

Perhaps the whole garment was worn as in the ancient fashion, or like 
the one worn by Deccani women and women of Gujarati horse-drivers ^ 
{ghoddvdlt). For the ornaments the women have large kundalas in their 
ears, kadd and bahgadt on arras and wrists, kalla on ankles and two or 
three necklaces : one small necklace made of round coin-like pieces, and 
over it a long three-stringed necklace of pearls or diamonds ; a cdhdald on 
the forehead. 

One of the wives of Tejahpala and Tejahpala himself carry a purse 
which the Jainas call ** Varhsavi.^ ” Here it is knitted, but at times it is 

^ First noticed on the outer-walls of the verandah in the caitya^caves at 
Karli and Kanheri. 

s See Fig, 77. ® Generally Jainas, 

^ This is noticed in the figures-both men and women-at Bharhut (c. 150 B, C,) 
Cunninghanj, Bharhut,, pi. xxi. 

^ Orthodox Jainas still keep a beard, and have a cdkdald on the forehead. 
These features are also found in the paintings of the period. 

® It is not clear whether there was only a small breast-band as used in ancient 
India, or it and also a choti (as used today) thin enough to show the breast-band. 

I am obliged to^Muni Punyavijayji of Patan for this information. Muni 
Jayantavijaya in bis ABU, o. c., p 121 calls it a garland. 
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also made of doth. Evidently it contains money which they would 
present to the temple. 

Excepting the face, other parts of the body, particularly the breasts 
and thighs of women are proportionately rendered. The face with staring 
eyes and long eyelashes are after a conventional fashion, which is also a 
feature of the paintings of the period.^ Nevertheless, these figures do give 
us some idea of the dress of a section of the people of contemporary Gujarat. 

Several panels depict scenes from the lives of Jaina Tirthankaras in the 

Scenes from life Vimala and Tejpala temples at Abu.^ It would 

be beyond the scope of this work to describe all 
of them. Only one panel depicting the marriage and renunciation scene 
of Neminatha,^ the 22nd Jaina Tirthahkara is reproduced and discussed 
here. The panel is divided into 7 sections, 4 facing downwards, and 
3 upwards. Beginning from the bottom, section I shows the dancers and 
musicians which led the marriage procession of Neminatha ; section II 
the battle between Krsna and Jarasandha with Neminatha in a chariot; 
section III musicians, army and clansmen of Neminatha; section IV 
(from right) first, Neminatha in a chariot; secondly, the animals for 
slaughter in an enclosure; thirdly, the marriage pandal, called con; 
fourthly, fifthly and sixthly, the horse and elephants tables in front of 
the palace of Rajimatl, who is seated on the terrace with her attendants; 
section V^ ( from left facing upwards), first, gods and men carrying 
Neminatha in a palanquin to Mount Raivataka; secondly, Neminatha 
standing in Kayotsarga ( penance- practising ) pose ; section VI, ^ ( from 
right ) Aristanemi seated on a throne in the midst of the assembly of 
gods and men, giving money and food in chari'y for a year before he 
became a Jina; section ViE (from left to right) first, a scene which 
cannot be exactly identified: it shows Aristanemi seated on a throne 
attended by fly- whisk bearers and others; secondly, Neminatha seated in 
meditation-pose and plucking out the hair in five handfuls. 


^ See Nawab, Jaina-cUm-kalpa-druma; Norman Brown, Asia, July 1938. 
Their description may well be included under Jaina Iconography. 

2 See Fig 50 from a ceiling in Tejpala temple. 

^ He was also called Aristanemi. The story is related in the Utiamdhyayana* 
suira ( Charpentier, XII, p. 164 ), one of the earliest canonical works of the 
Jainas; later by Hemacandra in his Trisasti-saldkd-purusacarUra, Pama 5, 
Sarga 5, 9, 10, 11, 12. 

^ Sections V, VI, VII face upwards. Among them in the order of events comes 
first section VI, then VII and lastly V. 
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Figures of Attendants 


Figures of attendants occur in Kathiawar, for the first time, at Dhank/ 
It is uncertain whether they are Yaksas, special 
attendants to Jaina Tirthankaras or merely fly- 
whisk bearers.^ Figures of both these classes are common in early Jaina 
sculpture.^ Though the position of the Dhank figures has not much 
significance, their costume would have had, had the figures survived in- 
tact At present we may note only their high head-dress. 


The pre-Caulukj’^an temples are almost devoid of this class of figures 
but the Caulukyan temples have them in abundance. Usually these figures 
accompany the different deities that are sculptured on the walls of a temple. 
In the case of certain gods and goddesses, for instance Surya and Siva in 
his particular manifestation, the attendant figures have an individuality. 
They are not there as bearers, but every one of them performs 

some duty or other. The sage Tumbaru or Narada plays on his vJna, and 
Pihgala or Danda holds a staff. Here the sculptor gets an opportunity to 
show his skill in portraying various gestures and poses. 


But in almost all cases the treatment is similar. It becomes stylized 
and amounts very nearly to iconography. Note the pose, concentration 
and ecstasy of the w/a-and drum-players accompanying Siva in his 
Andhakasuravadhamurti, sculptured in the Nilakantha temple at Sunak. 
As in the deities whom they serve, a gradual development can be traced 
in the evolution of these special attendant figures. Surya images from 
Bhaja, Bodbgaya, Mathura and Bhumara have two consorts and a 
charioteer only. It is however in the post-Gupta period that Surya is 
surrounded by a number of figures besides his consorts, and this too not in all 
cases. Development such as this cannot be traced in the case of ^iva^s 
attendants. For we have no early figures of i^iva in his Tandava or 
Andhakasuravadha form."* Pallava and Rastrakuta sculptures at Mahabali- 
puram and Elura are too late. 

In Jaina iconography the case is different. Figures of Indra, Ambika and 
other attendant figures are found along with Jaina Tirthankaras at Mathura, 
and continue to be a common feature of late sculptures and paintings.® 


^ See Fig. 76. 

2 For a detailed discussion, see/i^AS., 1938, p. 429. 

® Smith, Jain Stupa^ pi. xcviii. 

^ See below. 

» The earliest Siva figures are those which appear on Kushan coins. 
^ This is also a feature of Buddhist Iconography. 
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Dancing and Amorous 
Figures 


Human figures that remain to be discussed are the dancing and 
amorous figures and men and women which 
constitute what is called narathara (man-course). 
The latter forms a basement moulding generally 
in all mediaeval temples. In Kathiawar it is absent from ail pre-Caulukyan 
temples. The Caulukyan temples that have it are at Ruhavi, Sandera, 
and Motab.^ 


Narathara indicates with other courses, as said in the section on 
architecture, the type of a temple, whether it is large or small. The men 
and women therein seem to represent persons on a royal highway, as it is 
sometimes called rajavlthi. How and why a narathara came to be 
sculptured on the basement- wall cannot be definitely explained. But it 
seems that the idea was taken from the practice of portraying a procession 
of men and women on the gateways of Buddhist stupas, Gupta temples, 
however, do not have it, and it would be interesting to find it on a post- 
Gupta temple of any date before the 8th century A. D. 

Artistically the execution of naratharas is poor. First, the figures 
are very small, particularly in comparision with the large figures that 
decorate walls; secondly, they have no individuality, onQ narathara hmig 
very similar to the other. 

Amorous couples figure on many of the Caulukyan temples. But 
here they are not so prominent as on the Candella temples at Khajuraho, 
C, L Whatever be the theories as to their origin, it seems that these figures 
are the descendants of the gay, dancing, often nude figures found on the 
stupa at Mathura and elsewhere, though they seem to be absent from the 
intermediate stage, viz., the Gupta temples.''^ It^ is not impossible that 
these as well as the dancing figures are representations of some of the 
poses described in the Kama-and Natya-sastras, both of which are 
positively anterior to the mediaeval temples. This can be ascertained if 
all such figures are photographed and studied individually. 

Dancing and amorous figures are found on the wall (jahgha) of the 
hall and the shrine of a Caulukyan temple, usually on either side of the 
panels of gods and goddesses. Many of them are of singular beauty. 
The variety of the poses in which they are shown, sometimes very 
awkward and seemingly impossible, is reminiscent of the flexibility of the 
limbs of acrobatic dancers. These figures look charming when sculptured 


^ Burgess, ASWL» IX, pis. xciii, xcv, and ci. 

2 Unless the couples on either side of the door of the garbhagrha of the Siva 
temple at Bhumara, MASI„ 16, p!., iii a, 54 be regarded as such. 


16 
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in marble, and in them the temples at Delwara, Abu, abound.^ Specimens 
of amorous couples seem to be best preserved on the old shrine at Motab’* 
and dancing figures in the temple at Modhera.® 


Animal Sculpture 


Figures of animals, lions and horses, are sculptured in the Uparkot and 
Bava Pyara caves at Junagarh/ Here they 
serve the same purpose as they do in the caves at 
Karli, Bedsa, Nasik and Pitalkhora. They decorate the pillars as capitals 
and abaci. The lions look as if cut in the round. They are placed back 
to back as in the pillars of Asoka, a practice which can be traced back to 
the Sumerians through the Iranian and Assyrian times.® 


Pre-Caulukyan temples have no animal figures. The river goddesses 
Ganga and Yamuna in the Varaha temple at Kadvar,® must have had a 
tortoise and mahara^ but their form is hardly visible now. 

In Caulukyan temples a row of horses and elephants appear as base- 
ment mouldings. The horse-row {asvathara) is supposed to be a feature 
of large temples only.’^ But in Gujarat it is found on comparatively much 
smaller temples at Sunak, Ruhavi, and Motab,® besides the large temples 
at Modhera and Somnath.® It is absent on the temple at Gumli. 

The elephant course ( gajathara ) invariably decorates the temples 
of this period. 

The horses, for instance at Sunak, are shown prancing in profile, and 
their spirited action, on the whole, is well depicted. The elephants are 
sculptured side- wise, so that only their trunk and head are visible, but 
not the legs. 

The reasons for introducing these animal courses seem to be the same 
as those for the introduction of ‘man course.* When exactly these courses 
began to be used as temple decorations is uncertain, but it seems to be soon 
after the Gupta period. For the treatment of animals is already conven- 
tional when we see them in the temples of the 10th and 11th centuries.^^ 

Departure from the conventional use of animals is found in the 
Navalakha temple at Gumli. Here on one side of the shrine are sculptured 
two elephants. They seem to be doing something, fighting or playing with 


1 See Fig. 54. 2 Burgess. ASIFJ., IX, pL ci. ^ lUd,, pL Iv. 

^ Burgess, AKK., pis. xxiv and xxviii* 2. 

^ See Illustrated London News, 1938. « Cfi Cousens, Somanmtha, 

^ lUd, ^ Burgess, ASWL, IX, pis. ix, xciii and ci, respectively. 

® Cousens, 0 . c., pis iv and ix. 

The animal courses do not occur in the Gupta temples at Bhumara 
and elsewhere. 

Though it remains to be studied, whether outside Gujarat, animal courses 
were carved with as much regularity as in Gujarat, and what its proportion was. 
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their trunks.* Outstretched front and slightly bent hind legs, uplifted 
trunks and protruding tusks vividly describe the elephants’ action. They 
serve as a good specimen of animal sculpture in the round. But the 
Kathiawar artist, who sculptured it, need not be too highly praised for his 

work, as the elephant figure has been a forte of Indian artists from very 
early times.*' 


It is in the Navalakha temple again that we meet with other animal 
figures— lion, bull, monkey.® Here they are used as brackets of pillars. 
From their drawings, the best sculpture seems to be that of the bull which 
is seated in a crouching attitude facing the left. 


Composite or Mythical 
figures 


Among composite or mythical figures, the Kirfimukha and Mahara 
are most common in Gujarat as well as Indian 
sculpture in general The pre-Caulukyan monu- 
ments, including the temples at Than and 
Sutrapada which form a transitional stage, are surprisingly devoid of this 
ornament. In Caulukyan temples, the Kirtimukha figures almost invariably. 
The places it decorates are the basement (usually its top-most moulding},’* 
shafts of short and long pillars (generally the top-most band, just below 
the annulets).® In the temple at Modhera, it is also found on the sur-capital 
of pillars of the mandapaf at Dilmal, inset on the slab (back-rest) of the 


mctndapa^w^li whereas in the triple shrine at Kasara, it is placed on each 
side of the threshold.® 


The EJrtimtihha at all these places is sculptured facing the full front. 
The figures show that it is already stylised. Its evolution can be traced 
back to the Gupta temples® and Ajanta caves of the Vakataka period,^® 
where the form, inspite of being decorative, is realistic. 


^ Cousens, Somandthatpi.sDLv, If there were an image in between them, 
we would have said, “Bathing the image.” 

2 Excepting the figures on Mohenjo-daro seals where, besides the elephant, 
bull, rhinoceros and tiger are also realistically carved. 

^ Burgess, AKK.^ pi xliii, figs. 1, 11,8, 10, 13 respectively. 

* As in the temples at Sunak, Kasara, Ruhavi, Motab, Kanoda, Dilmal, 
Modhera {?), except atTaringa. Burgess, ASWL, IX, pis. xciv, xc, xciii, cL, viii (?), 
xii respectively. 

Ibid, ® Ibid. ^ Ibid.t pi. viii. Ibid.^ pi. xcii. 

® Codrington, Ancient India ^ pi, xxxi showing sculptures from the 5th 
century temple at Deogarh; Banerji, “The Siva temple at Bhumara,” MAS/., 16, 
pi. V. At Bhumara, they are like Hon’'s head in Greek sculpture having fanciful eyes 
and manes, as pointed out by Banerji, ASIWC.^ 1921, p. 96. 

Griffiths, Paintings in the Buddhist Cave4emple$ of Ajanta^ pis. 145-146 
(cave xvii) and pi 159 (cave xvi) ; see also Gangoly, **A note on the Kirtimukha,” 
Rupam^ 1920, p, II. 
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It must be noted here that the Klrtimukha even in its early form is 
absent in the cave architecture, as well as on the Jaina and Buddhist 
stupas. It seems to have been introduced during the Gupta period, after 
which it became a stock feature of the temples of Mediaeval India/ 

The Makara as a vahana of the river goddesses Gahga and Yamuna 
is found at two places only — in the temples at Kadvar and Than, 
The figure at the former place is too indistinct to make any comparison 
with figures outside Kathiawar. The figure at Than, though not so 
indistinct, gives no indication of the shape of its mouth. Representation of 
its body with 4 feet looks naturalistic like the early figures,® but the tail 
is florid, like the tail of a similar figure from the 5tli century Gupta 
shrine at Tigowa, C. P/ 

Elsewhere in Caulukyan monuments, the Makara serves as a 
decorative figure, principally as a bracket of pillars with makaratoranas. 
Instances of these are found in the temple at Modhera,® Soranatli, Abu 
and in the ktrtitomnas at Sidhpur,® Vadnagar,"^ Kapadvanj® and 
Piludra^ in North Gujarat 

It is only the ‘bust’ of the Makara that is sculptured at these places. 
The tail, if any, has merged into the bracket. This form is more advanced 
than the earlier ones, but there is no striking difference. Even in the 
early stages a Makara was never realistically sculptured. Its mouth was 
like that of an allegator or crocodile, but the tail resembled that of a fish/° 
The Gujarat Makara would stand 18th in Cousen’s or Vogel’s list. 

Along with the Makara may be mentioned the fish which is 
sculptured on the brackets of pillars in the Navalakha temple at Gumli,“ 
This motive is totally new to Gujarat sculpture, and from the drawing it 

^ However, it appears that from the published photographs of the temples of Wr 
Calukyas and the Haihayas of Tripuri, that the Klrtimukha was not a popula. 
motive with them. 

® Cousens, Somanatha, pis, xxxiv and 1. 

® Cf. Very early figures from Bhirhut, Cousens. ASIAR,, 1903-04, pi Ixv, 
fig. 6; Vogel, Revue Des Asiatiques, Tome VI, 1929-30, pi, xxxiilc. 

* Codrington. 0. c.,plxxxm. s Burgess. AS PFJ, ix. pi Iv, 

s Burgess* o, c.. pi xxxvii; here Fig, 55. ’ Ibid,, pis, Iviii-ix; here Fig. 56. 

® ASWl,^ VIII, pi Ixxxii, ( It is not clear from the collotype photograph ), 

^ Annual Report Arch. Survey ^ Baroda, 1936-37, pi vi. 

For a full representation of the different forms see Cousens’ or Vogels 
articles cited above. 

Burgess. AKK,, pi xlili. 


n 
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appears to be most realistically done. Its presence at Gumli cannot be 
explained at present except as a clan ( totemic ) motive of the Jethvas 
of Gumli/ 

An animal motive equally new as the fish is the 'griffon/ which is 
found in the same temple attached as brackets to small pilasters and 
colonnades/ Burgess at another place calls the griffon figure sardula. 
From the photograph given by him^, it seems to be a prancing animal 
( horse or lion ). Rare in Gujarat, this motive is a common feature of the 
Candella temples at Khajuraho, C. 1/ 

The Navalakha temple has also given us a figure of a bird, swan/ The 
naturalness of its two poses, one turning back its long neck and ruffling or 
scratching its feathers, the other as if playing with its companion remind 
us of similar figures reproduced by Griffiths from the paintings at Ajanta/ 

Dwarfs too are a common feature of Gujarat sculpture. These nude, 
stunted, pot-bellied, oval-faced figures alwa3^s facing the full front usually 
appear as pillar-brackets in temples, for instance, at Sunak, Kasara, Virta, 
Diimaf and Gumli.^ Looked straight from the front, they would pass off 
as figures cut in the round. From early times, such figures have been 
thought fit to bear heavy burdens. In Gandhara and Amaravat/ sculptures 
they carry a heavy garland. Greek influence is held responsible for their 
introduction in the art of the former, and there they are called ^Amorini’ 
figures. At Mathura they serve as footstools to the Yaksinls.^'^ The 
dwarfs seem to be absent from some Gupta temples^/ but are found in a 
great number in the Siva temple at Bhuraara in a variety of delightful 
poses.^'"^ Post-Gupta architecture assigned them the position of a bracket to 
temple-pillars, a position which they enjoyed throughout the mediaeval period. 

Design sculpture is divided into three classes • — 

(l) Architectural Designs, (2) Geometric Designs and (3) Floral 
Designs. 


^ See above p. 31 and 105 and lA., Xll^ p. 153, ^ Burgess, AKK., p, 180. 

^ Ibid.t pi, xHv., fig. 2. ^ See below for references. 

^ Burgess, AKK., pi, xliii, figs. 7 and 15. ® O. c,, Vol. II. 

Burgess, ASWI., IX, pis., Ixxxv, xc, ciii, viit, 

® Burgess, AKK,^ pL xliiL 

9 See Revue Des Arts Asiafique, XomeV, 1928, plance vi & Tome VIII, 
1934, pi. Ixxiv, 

Smith, /afw pis. Ix-xi. Codrington, o. c,, pis. 29-33. 

Banerji, MASL^ No, 16, pis. ix-xi. But like the 'Amorini^ figures they 
are nude. 
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The Caitya-window ornament occurring almost invariably at all 
, . periods on Indian monuments may be called an 

tc itectura esigns architectural design. For the early form of this 

ornament imitates the window-like, hollow portion on the facade of the 
caitya-CQ^ves at Bhaja, Kondane, Bedsa, Karli, Junnar, Nasik, Pitalkhora, 
and Ajanta. In Gujarat-Kathiawar, a cave of this type is not found so far. 
But the caitya-vrlndow design does figure in the caves at Talaja and 
Junagarh and on the temple at Gop. On the facade of the Ebhal Mandap 
cave,' Talaja, it appears that the architect had just begun to cut the design, 
or perhaps left it incomplete. The form on the facade of the Bawa Pyara 
caves^ is more advanced than that at Talaja, but is similar in shape to that 
in the Uparkot caves, (where the design is sculptured on the walls of 
cells®) and on the temple at Gop/ But in finish and elegance of execution 
of the outline, the window designs at Uparkot and Gop are much 

superior to those at Talaja. 


The inset figures at Uparkot, as well as the three-or five-petalled 
flower-ornament on the frame of the windows, seem to indicate that the 
design was to symbolize real windows as on the friezes of the stupas at 
Bharhut, Sanchi, and AmaravatL Identical symbolization is also noticed 
later in the caves at Ajanta. The same cannot be said of the cafjfya- window 
at Gop which also carries figures of gods and goddesses (?). By reason of 
its position, high-up on the sikharat it looks more like a conventionalized 
window-ornament than the symbol of an actual window. This becomes 
apparent when in the later pre-Caulukyan temples at Visavada, Bilesvara, 
and Sutrapada, the inset figure disappears, but the number of caiiya* 
windows increases as the sikhara rises higher# 

The form of the cazYya:- window at Uparkot is more or less identical, 
almost a round window, cut within an oval frame with a finial and side- 
loops, The form exhibited in these Kathiawar monuments is different from 
that in the early monuments in Central India (Bharhut^ Sanchi®), the 
Deccan (Bhaja, Bedsa, Nasik, Karli, Ajanta, Kanherf) or the Andhra country 
(Amaravati),® But it resembles the form in the Gupta temples at Nachna® and 
Bhumara,'® the cave 19 at Ajanta" and the Varaha cave at Mahabalipuram.'® 


^ Burgess, AKK,, pi. xxviii. 2 xix. ® Ibid., pL xxi; here Fig. 22. 

bid,, pis, IWi. ^ Codrington, Ancient India, pis. xi-xii. 

® Marshall, Monuments of Sdncht, II, pL xxxiv. 

’ CodriDgton. o, c.. pis. iv B and v B, C, D, A and vi B, 

® Ibid,, pL xxvc; Burgess, Amaravati, pi. xlii, 7. » Ibid,, pi. xxvc. 

Banerji, MASI., XVI, pi. xiii. Codrington, o. c., pL xxxvi. 

Jouveu-Dubreuil, Archeologie, Tome I, pi, XV b. 
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The Gop-Uparkot window form persists in the rest of the pre- 

Caulukyan temples at Visavada, Bilesvara and Sutrapada^ with hardly any 
modification. As the form now decorates the sikhara^ its number is 
consequently increased. 

Two changes are noticeable with regard to the caiiya-wmioYr design 
in Caulukyan temples. The first is the change in its form, the second is 
the increased decorative use of it. Both these new features are fully 
exhibited in the old temple at Than.^ Here the form of the design has 
become complex with volute-like flourishes of the sides of the window. 
Again instead of ornamenting the sikhara only, ( we have no means of 
ascertaining whether it decorated the sikhara here, as it is no more ), 
the design is now carved on the pediment of niched figures in tiers, ( an 
earlier stage in the development of this fashion is noticed in the Varaha 
temple at Kadvar,^ where a double row of simple cc7/f3;a*windows appears 
over the head of niched figures over the shrine door ), so that every such 
figure looks as if enshrined within a pyramidal temple. 

This pyramidal crowning of niched figures with window designs 

is a characteristic feature of Caulukyan temples without any exception. 

Besides this use, the window was made to decorate other parts 

of the temple as well. As a rule it is found on the basement mouldings 
above the asvathara ( horse- course), on the projecting course between the 
wall of the base and the wail of the shrine, between the roof and the shrine- 
wall, arranged in tiers in the form of a pyramid over niched-figures, and 
lastly over the entire face of the sikhara. Departure from this exhaustive 
exhibition of cppffya-window designs at Sunak is noticed in the Jaina temples 
at Taringa,^ and Sarotra,® where only the niched figures on walls are 
ornamented with this design. 

Everywhere, in this period, the form of the window is ornate, 

rather intricate with slender curves within curves. 

Such an extensive decorative use of the caitya-windos^ ornament was 
then common in many parts of mediaeval India. Of course, the form is 
not identical in all details with that found in Gujarat. But a parallel 
evolution in the window design as well as its increased ornamental 

use, can be traced, for instance, in the Deccan,® Karnataka^ C. L, C, P.,® 
U. P. and Rajputana. 


^ Cousens, Somanatha^ pis. xliii, xl, xli, ® Ibid , pi. xxxii. 

® /Md., pL xlU-viii. ^ Burgess. AS W/., pi. Ixxxi, ^ Ibid., pis, cxl &nd x, 
® Cousens, Mediaeval Templesoffhe Dakhan, ASl., {N2S),,XLlll,pls, xvi-vii. 
^ Cousens, Chalukyan Architeciure, AS/., (NIS)., XIII, pi. L 
® Bm^Tli,Haihayasof Tripuri and their Monuments, MASl.,'^o.Zdp\s. I,xxb, 
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Vedika or the raii-ornament is the other architectural design. It is 
found only at three places in Kathiawar ; (1) on 
the facade of the Ebhai Mandap cave, Talaja 

( 2 ) below the caitya-sRindiO-^ ornament in the Uparkot caves, Junagarh^ and 

( 3 ) on the screen of the Jhinjuri Jhar caves near Dhank;^ 


Vedika Design 


The pattern of the Vedikd at the Ebhai Mandap and Jhinjuri caves is 
of a large bold variety of the type found on the screen of the early caitya- 
caves in W. India. But unlike the latter it is carved in very low relief. 
The pattern in the Uparkot caves is comparatively small, but cut similarly 
in low relief. 


Geometric designs are found on ceilings of monuments either excavated 
or built. The caves and pre-Caulukyan temples 
in Kathiawar do not seem to contain such 
sculptured ceilings. A study of the geographical evolution of the ceilings 
in the later temples is hence not possible. 


Geometric Designs. 


The sabhdmandapa of every Caulukyan temple, it appears, had a 
sculptured ceiling. The surviving evidence shows that it was usually of 
a geometric pattern; but at times also of a floral, or mixed type or one 
containing human figures. 


Purely geometric designs are seen in the sabhdmandapa of the 
temples at Sunak,^ Sandera,® Dhinoj,® and in the tombs of Sheikh Farid^ 
and Bawa Quazi® at Anahilvad; in the Jami and Mayapuri Masjids^ 
( Somnath, Kathiawar ); and in the Vimala and Tejahpala’s temple at 
Abu.^^ Briefly the design is as follow : — 

Concentric circles of decreasing diameters are placed in an octagon. 
First three circles from below are cut deep and decorated with a tooth-like 
thing, which is 'nothing but the portion left out in cutting the cusps in 
each circle. The next four circles illustrate the geometric design of arch- 
like cusp and circle. The inner-most circle and the cusp look like a half- 
opened flower. This design may have developed from lotus or similar 
flower design, which is first noticed on the wooden umbrella over the 
caitya in the caitya-cz.vt at Karli“. The latter design may have been 
copied directly from nature, or it may be a truthful representation of an 
open umbrella. 


^ here Fig. 22. 

^ Burgess, A.SW'I., IX, pi, Ixxxvi, 


Burgess, AKK», pi. xxviii 
Ibid , p. 152 ; here Fig. 24. 

Here Fig, 44, ® Burgess, o. c., pL xcviii. ^ Ibid., pi. xv. 

Ibid^t pi. xvii. ^ Cousens, Bomandtha, pis, xi and xviiia; here Figs. 47-4S. 
Here Figs. 45-46. Codrington,o.c., p,28,fig. S, 
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Anyway, the concentric circle design was very popular in early 
mediaeval temples. It occurs in the contemporary Caiukyan temples^ and 
the mediaeval temples of the Deccan.^ A few modern temples also have it. 
Gujarati sculptors now-a-days call it ‘Kachala*-and-‘Zummar’ ( cocoanut- 
shell-and-pendant ) design.^ 

Floral and geometric designs are found on ceilings in the porches of 
the temples at Gorad and Vadnagar.^ In the former a conventionalized 
flower is placed inside a square; in the latter stylized floral design is cut 
out in very bold relief inside a parallelogram. 


Floral Designs 


Floral designs comprise leaf-and-flower, creeper and purely leaf 
decorations. The earliest use of floral designs in 
Kathiawar is noticed on the bases of pillars in 
the Uparkot caves at Junagarh.® There nude figures, like the nude garland- 
bearers or ‘Amorini’ figures of Gandhara sculptures, carry an inverted 
stylized lotus -leaf -like ornament. The moulding above it is decorated with 
festoons and lotus-like buttons. 


In the Buddhist caves of Western India, such designs appear at a 
very late date, after 400 A. D., though lotus and leaf design in the shape 
of volutes and angular -turned leaves is seen in the friezes at Sanchi ; ® later 
on the pilasters from Kankali stupa at Mathura*^ and on the bases and 
capitals of the pilasters of the Gupta temple at Deogarh.® But 
such effulgence of festoons, creepers and flowers is noticed only in the 
later caves at Ajanta.® This evidence gathered from places separated by 
time and space is of little use in deciding the approximate age of the pillars 
at Uparkot. Occurrence of leaf and creeper design at Sanchi and Mathura 
may induce one to date the Uparkot pillars, if not so early as the 
monuments at these places, at least to the 3rd century A. D., and not to 
the 6th-“7th century, as the comparison with the design in the late caves at 
Ajanta would, allowing a reasonable time for parallel development of 
architectural designs in Kathiawar. 


* Cousens, Chalukyan Architeoture, pis, Ixxxiii, xdx, cxxxiv, cxlix. 

® Cousens, Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan^ pi. viii. 

® For these terms I am thankful to Mr. Mistri, who has built many temples. 
Only last year a Jaina temple of the Abu-type was constructed under his supervision 
near Madhavbag, Bombay, 

< Burgess, ASW/., IX, pis, ciii and lx respectively. 

® Burgess, AK/f., pi, xxiv; here Fig. 22, 

® Marshall, Guide to Sanchi ^ pi, xiii, 

^ Smith, Jain Stupas pi, xlviii, 2, 3, and pi. xi* 

» Codrington, o, c., pi, 31, ® pi. 35, 

17 
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Another design, closely related with the preceding one, is what is 
known as the pot-and-foliage motive. It is almost an invariable feature of 
the Caulukyan temples. There a conventionalized vase, from which spring 
forth buds and flowers, and a broad indented leaf falling down on either side 
of the vase, decorates usually the middle part and capitals of short pillars 
of the sahhamandapa. Examples of these may be taken from the temples 
at Sunak, Sandera, Kasara and Modhera/ Somnath, Sejakpur and Gumli.^ 

More or less identical foliage design is found on the pillars of the 
Gupta temples at Deogarh® and Bhumara/ and then on many early 
mediaeval'" and mediaeval temples.® This may have descended from the 
floral motive on the medallions on the railings of Bharhut'^ and Sanchi® 
stupas. It is absent in the earlier cave architecture, but occurs later in 
the Ramesvara cave at Ellora.® The design thus presents a remarkable 
continuity with this exception that at Deogarh and Bhuraara, though the 
design forms part of a pilaster, it looks as if cut in the round, and the leaves 
more real ; in the later temples these appear stylized.^® 

The design which is called ‘string course’, ‘scroll’ or ‘creeper’ is 
essentially floral. Among the pre-Caulukyan monuments, it is found only 
on the entrance of a Bawa Pyara Caveat Junagartf^ and to a certain extent 
on the door frame of the Kadvar temple^^ where it is mixed up with a 
diamond design. In the Caulukyan temples, its principal place is on the 
shrine-door way/® the outer side of the wall of the sabhdmandapa^^ and 
the basement moulding.^” At the last mentioned place its form is in the 

^ Burgess, ASWl.t IX, pis. Ixxxv, xciv-v, xc. 

^ Cousens, Somctnatha, pis, iv, and ix, Ixii, and Ixiii, and xxv and xxvi. 

® Codrington, o» c., pi. 31. * Banerji, ilJ'AS/., 16, pi. v. 

® Cousens, Chalukyan Architectuye, pis. xxxiii and cxv. 

® Cousens, Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan, pi. xxiv. 

^ Barva, Bharhat^ Aspects of Life and Art, pi. xxxii. 

^ Codrington, o. c., pi. 17; it also occurs on a pillar from Kankali Tila, 
Mathura, ( Smith, o. c., pi. xlvi, 3 ), but this appears to be a late piece. 

9 Codrington, o. c., pi, 51. Cf. Burgess, ASWI„ IX, pi. xciv. 

Burgess, AKK,, pi. xviii, 2, Cousens, Somandtha, pi. xxxiv. 

E. g., the temples at Modhera, Sandera, Kasara, Delmal, Vadnagar, Burgess, 
A SPY/,, IX, pis. li, xcv, xcii, xii, Ixvii, Ixiii. 

E. g., the temples at Sandera, Kanoda, Delmal, Modhera, Ibid,, pis , xciv, 
xii, Ixv., vii; and Gnmli, Sejakpur and Parbadi. AKK., pi., xlii and Somandtha, 
pis. Ixii, and Ixxi. 

E, g., the temples at Sunak, Ruhavi, Gorad, Burgess, ASWI,, IX, pis. 
Ixxxi, xciii and cii and Somanatha and Gumli. Cousens, o. c., pis. iv, and ix 
and xxv and xxvi. 
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shape of a broad indented leaf which is more or less the same everywhere, 
whereas slight variations do occur in the other two. 

The fashion of decorating the door- jambs does not seem to be popular 
in the ancient period, for the door- jambs of all early cave- temples^ are 
devoid of any floral or geometric design though we have to note that such 
decorations are found in profusion on the railing pillars and lintels 
of the Buddhist stupas. Floral and other designs appear on the Gupta 
cave at Udayagiri, and structural temples at Deogarh, and Bhumara.® 
Since then the door-jamb decorations of the type found in later temples 
became common. These remarks also hold good with regard to the 
designs at other two places on temples. For the basement design it may 
be added that there are hardly any pre- Gupta structural temples. And 
though all the Gupta temples do not seem to have elaborately moulded 
bases, still, it appears, that their flat bases were ornamented with designs." 

With the vogue of moulded bases, the designs on them degenerated 
into conventional forms : indented lotus leaf, diamond set in with a flower, 
and others, some of which we find in the temples of Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

A study of the evolution of designs above referred to is deferred at 
present for lack of clear, well-defined photographs from the Gujarat- 
Kathiawar temples. 


^ For instance the Lomas Rishi Cave and the Caitya Caves at Ajanta, 
Bhaja, Bedsa, Nasik; c£. Codrington, o. c., pis. 1 A, 4, 5 B, C. 

2 Ibid,, pis. 29 and 31; Banerji. MASL, No. 16. pi. iv. 

® Codrington, o. c., pi. 31, B; at Bhumara, ( Banerji, o. c., pi., ii ), however, 
the base is moulded still unadorned. 
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ARCHITECTURAL style classified temples of Gujarat into pre- 
Caulukyan and Caulukyan and various sub-groups. Religion would 
classify them into Saiva, Vaisnava, Brahma, Saurya, and so forth. But 
this is not enough. It is interesting to know 
whether there were any special signs or features 
of each shrine, and to what extent these were common. 


Classification of Temples 


The inquiry is directed to a shrine which is designated according to 
the cult image placed in it. This is analysed under the following heads : — 


(a) Cult image, (b) Image on the door-lintel, (c) Images on the 
panel above the door-frame, (d) Images on the principal niches round the 
shrine. (e) Orientation of a shrine. (f) Pradahsinamarga or 
Ambulatory passage, (g) Nandi, diva’s bull, in the mandapa facing the 
shrine. 


The temples 

Saiva Temples 


designated as ^aiva are situated at (a) Bilesvara,* 
(b) Sunak^ (c) Sandera®, (d) Ruhavi^ (e) Gorad®, 
(f) Virta,® (g) Kamtol-Solankf, (h) Wadhwan 
( Ranakdevi’s ),® (i) Sejakpur (Navalakha)/ (j) Anandapur (Anantesvara),^®, 
(k) Somnath^^ (l) Gumli ( Navalakha (m) Sarnal (Galtesvara).^® 


At (b), (d), (f), ^iva is called Nilakantha; at (e), Somesvara; at 
(k), Somanatha; at (g), Sandalesvara: at (j), Anantesvara; at (a), perhaps 
Bilesvara; ■while at (c), and (l), the shrines are no more in use, as the 
lihgas are removed^^; for (h), Cousens gives no name. 


* Cousens, Somanatha, p. 40. 

» Ibid.,p. 109. 

' Ibid., p. in. 

’ Ibid., p. 91. 

8 Ibid., p. SI. 

« /6*rf.,p. 60. w 

” Burgess, VIII, p. 93. 

“ Also at (k) Somanatha. 


® Burgess AS TV/., IX p. 103. 
< Ibid., p. 108. 

' Ibid., 

® Cousens, o.o., p. 54. 

1° Ibid., p. 60. 

Ibid., p. 36; also Burgess, AKK., p. 179. 
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But though Siva is so differently called, the cult image everywhere 
^ j ( except where it is removed ) is or was a U 

w Kiag® some places, it must be said that the Uhga 

is not old. 

The image on the door-frame or lintel at (c), (d), (e), (f), and (h) is 
that of Ga^esa; for (a), and (b),it is not recorded; 
Image on t e door nte (j)^ (j)^ and (1), it seems to have 

been destroyed. 

(C) and (d) have Brahma, Visnu and ^iva on the panel above the door- 
frame; (h) has Gane^, Brahma, Siva and Visnu ; 

aWtle 

been not recorded by oversight, or they did not 
exist, or if they did exist, are now destroyed or removed; at (k), the panel 
seems to have been replaced by ordinary slabs of stone. 


At (a), there are no niches, 
(b) has : 


Images in tlie principal 
niches round the shrine 


(c) 


in the back-niche facing w^est Natek; 
in the niche „ north Kali; 

in the niche facing south Tripurantaka.^ 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


has : 

in the back niche ( west ) 


^iva; 

in the niche facing 

north 

Visnu ; 

J» Sf J> tt 

south 

Brahma. 

,has: 

in the back niche 

west 

U mamaliesvara; 

in the niche facing 

north 

Brahma-Sarasvatl; 

»» If If »f 

south 

LaksmI-Narayana. 

has : 

in the back niche 

(east) 

Mabakala ; 

in the niche facing 

north 

Natesa; 

it ti SI J> 

has same as (e). 

south 

Bhairava. 


^ At Somanatha, according to Albernni, the cult image was a Uhga, It may 
be a UhgodbhavmnurU also, as some Muslim writers allege that they saw an 
idol. See Cousens, o, c., p. 20-21. 

® Burgess, here, as at many places, calls the image Bhairava, which is not 
quite correct. 
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( }, Cousens information is not specific; he says “among the principal images 

on the walls are Bhairava, Mahakalf, (Natek), ^iva-Parvatl, Lakshml- 
Narayana, Vishnu, Ganapati, Brahma, and Sitala-Mata.” 

(j) has ; 

the back*niche (west) empty ; 

m the niche facing north Kala Bhairava; 

” south Camunda. 

h -,^1 bad niched-images, but they are completely mutilated, while the 
back of the shrine is destroyed. 


(1) has : 

in the back niche 
in the niche facing 


(west) 

north 

south 


Siva- Par vatr ; 

Laksmi-Narayana^' 

Brahma-Sarasvati. 


(a), (b), (c), (d), (0, (j), (k), and (l) face the east; while (e), 

Orientation West ; for (h), there is no 

information. 

Pradaksinamarga Only (a), (i), (k) and (l) have had 

^f^adaksinamarga, 

Nandi (b), (i), there is a Nandi ; for the rest 

there is no indication. 

_ T^his analysis shows that the majority of the old ^aiva temples in 
Gujarat have or had, besides a Knga, 

(1) Ganesa on the door-frame; 

(2) the triad with ^iva in the centre, and sometimes Ganesa also on 
the panel above the door-frame ; 

(3) in the niches round the shrine: 

(a) Siva, Visnu and Brahma, sometimes with their consorts also ; 

(b) only Saiva gods and goddesses; 

(4) sometimes ( often in larger temples ) a pradaksinamarga ; 

\5) the face on the east or the west ; 

(6) Nandi. 


Vaisnava Temples Vaisnava temples, so far found, are at Kadvar* 

and perhaps the “ Old temple ” at Than^ and 

the one at Manod.® 

* Consens, o. c,, p, 38. 

“ Burgess ASWI.. ix, p. 109-110. 


Ibid., p. 48. 
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At Kadvar the cult image is of Varaha ; on its pedestal are Narasimha, 
Visnu on Garuda, and Siva-ParvatL On the door-frame is Visnu, while 
Ganesa is a little above him. Above this, there is a panel with Surya, 
Brahma, Visiiu, Siva and Soma or Candra. On either side of the door- 
way, at the bottom are the river-goddesses Yamuna and Gahga, now 
much defaced. On the outside there are no niches. Cousens does 
not mention what side it faces? but, I think, it faces the east^ It has a 
pradaksinamarga* 

At Than the ‘‘Old temple” has : 

(a) no cult image now, but has an dsana-sesit-ior the image; (b) in 
the niches, on the south, Ganapati, with a female f on the north Gahga, 
upon a makam\ on the west (back) Varaha. 

(c) The face to the east. 


The temple at INIanod, Burgess calls it on the plan, that of Narayana, 
but gives no details in the text. Its analysis is therefore not possible. 


Temples of Brahma 


Very few temples of Brahma are known; none, so far, from Kathiawar. 

In Gujarat there is one at Khed-Brahma^ Idar 
State, Mahikantha; outside Gujarat, at the foot 
of the hill at Vasantgadh^ Sirohi State; also near Prayagtlrtha, 
Delwada,^ (this is very recent, built in 1832 A D.); at Dudahi®, in Lalitpur; 
at Khajraho"^; and at Sevadi**, in the Jodhpur State, 

The Khed-Brahma temple in Gujarat is here discussed. 

Its sculptured walls seem to be as old as the 12th century,^ but the 
temple might have been renovated. It is still in use, being worshipped by 


^ The plan does not say anything, but the two photographs, (Cousens, 
0. c., pL xxx-xxxi), indicate this. 

® Cousens, IMd,, suggests it may be Vamanavatara. 

^ ABIAU,, 1906-7, p. 174. 

^ A SI WC., 1905-6, p. 50, photo, no. 2672. This could not be traced in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, 

^ Museum Report, Rajkot, 1902-3* p. 15. 

s ASIWC,, 1905-6, p. 51; also Cunningham, AS/.,X, p. 93. 

^ Ibid. ^ ASIAR., 1906-7, p, I74. 

® Cousens, ASIAR,, 1906-7, p. 174; fig, 6. ASIWC., 1908, p. 6, refers to 
photographs nos. 3039-51. These could not be traced in the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay. 
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the Khedavala Brahmans, who are xAudichas and followers of Siikla 
Yajurveda.^ 

The temple is oblong^ and has : 

(a) a cult image of Brahma ; 

(b) on the door lintel, Ganesa ; 

(c) in the principal projecting niches, figures of Brahma; 

(d) the face to the east. 

Another of its peculiarities may be noted. There is an unusually large 
number of female figures on the walls, and the a^adikpalas are represented 
in female form.® 

On the essential nature of a Saiva, Vaisnava and Brahma shrine some 
light is thrown by the triple shrine at Kasara.* 

Here the ^aiva shrine has : 

(a) a Unga ; 

(b) Ganesa on the door lintel ; 

(c) in the niches only Saiva gods and goddesses ; 

(d) the face to the east. Other details are not mentioned- 

The Vaisnava shrine (a) had an image which is now removed ; 
(b) has the face to the south; and (c) all the figures on the walls and 
niches Vaisnava. Burgess does not mention what the ‘‘dedicatory image*’ 
on the door frame was. 

The Brahma shrine had an image of Brahma, which now seems to be 
removed; has the face to the north; and (c) on the walls figures of Brahma 
either standing or with Sarasvati seated on his knee. 

Correlating now the results of the essential characteristics of each 

Saiva Temples shrine as shown at Kasara with those of indivi- 

dual temples of Siva, Visnu and Brahma, the 
Saiva temples may be grouped into two main classes : — 

(a) Pure-having Saiva figures only; 

(b) Mixed-Siva as the principal, other gods-Visnu and Brahma — 
subsidiary. 


^ For details of worship see Ihid. 

® Cousens seems to regard this as a special feature of a Brahmi temple. 

® Ihid . » p* 176 ; rather devts of these gods ? 

* Burgess, ASW/,, IX, p. 1051. Cousens reports another triple shrine at 
Parbadl, o.c., p. 62, and says that it was dedicated to Siva, Visnu, Surya or Brahma. 
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To (a) thus belong the temples at Sunak, Gorad, Virta, Anandapur, and 
perhaps Somnath; to (b) those at Sandera, Ruhavi, Sejakpur, and Gumli. 

For Vaisnava temples no definite results can be gathered because of 

^ , T 1 dearth of material. But it may be said that the 

aisnava Temples Kadvar and the “Old temple’’ at Than 

continue the Gupta tradition, in as much as they include the goddesses Ganga 
and Yamuna; while the Kasara (triple) shrine is after the Caulukyan fashion^ 

As regards the orientation nothing can be said definitely, for the temples 
in two instances face south or east. 


Temple of Brahma 


For the temple of Brahma the following facts 
emerge, that it has ; 

(a) a cult image of Brahma ; 

(b) niches containing figures of Brahma ; 

(c) Ganesa on the door-lintel; 

(d) the face to the east or north. 

Temples of Surya are found at (a) Gop {?)^ (b) Visavada® (?) 
^ « (c) Kinderkheda®, (d) Pasthar,^ (e) Sutrapada,* 

Temples of burya Bhlmanatha, (Sfirya-Narayana),’ 

(h) TrivenI near Somimth/ (i) Bagavadar,® and (j) Modhera.^^ 

(a) and (b) have no cult image now but might have had a Surya 

Cult Imatfe image, (c), (d), (e), (f), (h), (i) have images of 

Surya, but they may not be as old as the temples 
themselves. Positively at (f) and (i) they are modern. At (j) the image 
has disappeared, but the asana-s^dX-mvadinSi on which are carved seven 
horses of Surya. 

No information for (a), (b) and (c). At (d), (e), (f), and (i) there is 

^ , Ganesa on the door-frame. For (g), and (h) there 

Image o» the aoor-lmtel . * . - . . a i. ^ ^ j 

IS no information. At y) the figure is destroyed. 

Images on the panel (a), (b), (c), (d), (e), and (g) there is no 

above the door-frame information. 

At (f), (h) and (i) are mvagrahas; and at (j) there are seated figures 
of Surya. 


1 

t 

5 

« 


Cousens, Somafmtha^ p. 37 ; also Burgess, AKK*^ p. 187. 

IMd., p. 44. ® IMd.i p. 42, * Burgess, p. 186. 

Couseus, o. c., p. 41, ® Ihid,, p. 46, ^ Burgess, ASWl*^ IX, 73. 

Cousens, o, c,, p. 28. ® Ibidt* p. 71, Burgess* ASWh^ IX, p. 71. 


18 
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At (a), (b), (c), (d), (e) there are no niches; for (i) |nd (g) there is no 
information. At (f) and (j) there are standing 
figures of Surya ; at (h) on the north niche is 
Laksmi-Narayana ; on the south Brahma and 
Sarasvati; on the west Uma-Mahesvara. 

(a), (e), (f), (g) and (h) face the east ; for others 
there is no information. 

All have pradaksinamarga except (c), (f), 
and (i), for which there is no specific information. 


Images on the principal 
mches round the shrine 


Orientation 


Pradaksinamarga 


Summarising these results it can be said that Surya temples have : 

(a) a cult image ( mostly standing ) ; 

(b) the image of Ganesa on the door-lintel ; 


(c) on the panel above the shrine-door either navagrahas or 
Surya figures; 

(d) in the niches (i) Surya figures ; and (ii) in some temples also 
other gods and goddesses; 


(e) the face to the east ; 

(f) and usually a pradaksinamarga. 

Old temples of goddesses, found till now, are two: (l) Limbdji Mata,^ 
at Delmal, (2) Vyaghresvarl at Dhinoj’*. To this 
may be now added the Sitala Mata at Piludra.® 


Temples of Goddesses 


The first temple is not very old, but it is a reconstruction of the old 
one. It is now dedicated to Limboji Mata, so called because her image 
was found under a nimb tree ( Meliaazadirachta ) ; and this tree is 
said to be the home of Visnu, and worshipped in the case of smallpox.^ 

The temple of Limboji-Mata has : 

(a) a cult image® ; 

(b) Ganesa on the door-lintel ; 

(c) a panel of seated devis above the door ; 

(d) the face to the north ; 

No information on the niched-figures round the shrine and the 
pradaksinamarga is available. 


1 Burgess, IX, p. 87. 2 Ibid,, p, 110 

» Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, Baroda State, 1931-37, 
p. 6, pi. vii, 

* Burgess, o. c., p. 88 citing BG., IX, p. 385. Even now on the first of 
Chaitra sudi, observed as the new year day, people in Gujai^t and particularly in the 
Deccan eat and drink the juice of nimb leaves with sugar. 

* It is described under Iconography. 
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For the temple of Vyaghresvar? there is not much information. As it 
now stands, it is rebuilt. But it faces the east. 

The temple of Sitala Mata has : 

(a) or had an image of ^itaia^; 

(b) an image of a 4-armed goddess on its door-lintel ; 

(c) the face to the east ; 

(d) various gods and goddesses on the outside of the shrine- wall ; 

(e) an image of \]md,’Sahita-Sivdi on the sikhara^ just above the 
shrine-wall. 

_ , . The result of our analysis of shrines dedicated to 

Conclusion. 

different gods and goddesses shows that : — 

(a) Temples of i Siva generally face the east or west ; 

ii Visnu even south ; 

iii Brahma east or north ; 

iv Surya usually east ; 

V A devi north or east ; 

(b) Ganapati is in the centre of the door-lintel generally in all shrines. 

(c) i A purely Saiva shrine has Saiva parivdradevatds ; 

ii An ordinary Saiva shrine has other deities as well ; 

iii A purely Vaisijava shrine has Vaisnava gods and goddesses ; 

iv A shrine of Surya has Surya figures in niches besides those of 
other gods on walls ; 

V A purely Brahma shrine has figures of Brahma in the 
principal niches round the shrine. 

The conclusion indicates that there were no hard and fast rules for the 
Remarks orientation of a shrine, but generally the east 

was preferred. Ganapati had come to occupy, 
ai least in Gujarat, the position which he occupies now, the position of an 
auspicious deity, MahgalamurH or Vighnaharta, ‘Remover of obstacles* 
and as such was placed in the centre of the door-lintel in almost every 
temple. And this, in no way, indicates ( or indicated ) that the temple was 
dedicated to Siva.® 


Remarks 


* She is said to be the patron goddess of Sonis (goldsmiths), and of the Mesri 
Srimii Vaniyas. Burgess, o. c., p. 110. 

® The Report does not mention it, but I owe this information and the details 
given here to Dr, Hirananda Sastri, Director of Archaeology, Baroda State, who 
kindly sent me other photographs of the temple for study. 

* Cousens admitted this in ASIAR.^ 1906-7, p, 177, though he still doubted 
If Gane^ would be so placed in a Vaisnava temple. However, in his Brntanatha, 
he seems to follow Burgess, and regards Gane^ on the door-lin tel as an indication 
of a Siva temple. 
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(CLASSIFICATION of temples on the basis of the cult image 
illustrated the popularity and distribution of different cults. More 
light on these various gods and goddesses of each cult is thrown by a 
discussion of images found in Gujarat. 

Description of images broadly falls into the following groups : 

(1) ^aiva or J^ivite images, which include ^iva, his various forms, 
his ganas^ and goddesses, 

(2) Vaisnava or Visnuite images, which include 24 forms of Visnu, 
his avataraSf and goddesses. 

(3) Brahma, or images of Brahma, Sarasvati and others. 

(4) Saurya or images of Surya, his consorts, attendants and navagrahas. 

(5) Miscellaneous (Hindu): River goddesses, Vayu, Rsis etc, 

(6) Jaina or images of Jinas, Yaksas, Yaksi^is and others. 

Majority of the images discussed here exist today in the temples 
mentioned before, and they are arranged into various groups according to 
the architectural style of the temples. This enables us to treat the images 
chronologically. Loose sculptures are subsumed under the various groups 
on stylistic considerations. 

In each group of images the order followed is the one observed by 
Gopinath Rao^ and often his terminology is adopted. But it must be said 
that this is for the sake of convenience and clarity only. For many of his 
terms are late and South Indian in origin,^ and rarely used in Gujarat. 

Among the earliest ^aiva images is the one of Ganapati. It is seated 

« on one of the cai^y^r-windows on the west side 

Oaniipaiti 

of the sikhara of the Gop temple. Its detailed 
description is not possible as the photograph^ does not show the figure 
clearly. Perhaps it is seated in ardhaparyahka, Gane^ in this position 
is found in a medallion in a window once adorning some part of the 

5th century Gupta temple at Bhumara.® 


* JSlemenfs of Hindu Iconography ^ 4 volumes. 

3 They are too much Sanskritized. » Burgess, AKK., p. 187. ^ Ibid., pi, li. 

» Banerji, MAS/.. No. 16, pi. xii-xlii; also ASIWC., 1920-21. pi. xxiii. 
Coomaraswamy says that the earliest image of Ganapati, now known, is perhaps the 
one represented on the Amaravati coping. See his Yaksa^ I, p. 7, pi. 23, fig. 1 and 
Burgess, Stupas of Amaravati, pi. xxx, 1. 
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Next in time is the Ganapati figure (?) standing in a niche on the south 
side of the “Old Temple** at Than/ 

After this, Ganapati is usually found seated on the lintel of the door- 
frame of the shrine. At Kadvar he is seated on one knee, the other is 
raised up. The trunk is turned to the left. The symbols are not visible.^ 

Ganapati figures in a similar position elsewhere are not published. In the 
14th century temple at Than^ Ganapati is seated in the position described 
previously. But his head is too large and resembles a real elephant head. 

Standing figures of Ganapati were also current. A huge (about 6 feet) 
mutilated figure now lies near the sun temple on the Hiranya, near Somnath. 

One such figure is found in a panel from Kapadvanj, now in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. The figure^ stands in dvihhahga 
pose between two pilasters ; has four arms : the hands on the right carry 
a stick (bamboo), and ahkuka{l) : the objects in those on the left are not 
clear. The trunk is turned to the left. As the belly is not very bulging, 
the figure may be called a Taruna Ganapati.® The figure is to be placed 
in the late 13th or 14th century on the style of the accompanying figures.® 

The earliest Siva image, so far available, is found on the door-frame 
of the Kadvar temple.^ It is seated in ardhapar^ 
yahka on a lotus; the right knee is bent, and the 
left raised up ; has 4 hands : the right ones hold a trihula, and aksamdld; 
the left ones a sarpa (?) and kamandalu. Evidently it is a Sukhasanamurti, 
but none of such images described by Rao® holds a kamandalu and a maid. 

From the same place comes the Uma-Mahesa image.® Siva is seated 
in lalitdsaha on a nandi; on his left lap is Uma, now much defaced. 
Ail the hands of ^iva ( and even of Uma ) are broken, except the upper 
right one bearing a trisula.^^ 


^ Cousens, Somandthu, p. 48, pi. I. Cotisens says in a footnote {Ibid., 1) 
that it may be Varaha, but the head is missing and no further comment is possible. 

® Ibid,, pi. xxxiv, ® Ibid,, pi, xHx. 

^ See Fig. 66. ® Cf. Rao, Iconography, I, i, p, 52. 

6 I cannot say quite positively; for similar figures found from Satrunjaya, and 

now in the India Mnseum, London, Nos. IM 100-1916, are placed in A. B. 1000, 

though it must be said that they are totally different from the known Caulukyan 
figures of the period. Cousens, o. c., pis. xxxii and xxxiv. 

* See, o, c,, II, i, pp. 129-130. ® Cousens, o. c., pi. xxxv. 

Cf. Rao, o. c., II, i, p. 133; the figures here correspond very much to the 
description given in 
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Identical is the figure from Navalakha temple, Gumli,^ and the other 
from Kapadvanj, now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. In the 
last Siva’s lower right hand is in varadamudra, while the left embraces 
Uma, who seems to hold in her left hand a lotus stalk or mirror (?)• 
Her left leg hangs down, as is usual in such figures.^ The Gumli 
and Kapadvanj figures resemble much in motive and treatment of the 
facial expression, and may be placed in the late 13th century, the Gumli 
a little earlier of the two. 


Samhafamurtis of Siva 


The Nilakantha temple at Sunak presents us with an Andhakasuravadha- 
murti. It is in a niche on the south side of the 
shrine.^ Burgess calls it Bhairava,^ but, as the 
description will show, it is a form of Siva, assumed while killing the 
demon Andhaka. 


iiva. stands in an posture; his left leg is bent, and the right 

carried a little backwards and held stiff. He had 8 arms (or perhaps 
more ), but now only 4 remain. His upper left hand holds (?) the demon, 
while the other upper left and right hold the stretched elephant-skin in 
the shape of a prabhdmandalaf the lowest right hand seems to hold a 
disc-like object (?) Below him stands perhaps the apasmarapurusa in 
dlidha posture; on the right stands a figure (indistinct); on the left a 
figure with a short curved dagger(?), perhaps Kali or YogeWari.® The 
figure resembles in a few respects a similar form of ^iva from the Kailasa 
temple, Ellora.^ 


A slightly different figure is illustrated from the Vayad step-well* 
Burgess again calls it Bhairava, but here the scene is more clear. The 
demon is pierced by the sword (or trisulc^) of the lower right hand. There 
are no other figures, except one at the foot of Siva holding something (?). 


Though both the Sunak and Vayad figures are similar in motive, the 
treatment of the physical features and ornaments is very different. The 
Sunak figure is refined and its facial features are well cut while the 
Vayad figure is more expressive of fierceness, but lacks the fineness of 
Sunak’s. These differences correspond to the age of the sculptures: 
Sunak, 11th century, Vayad late 13th or 14th. 


^ Cousenst o c., pi, xxvi; also Fig. 60 now in the Rajkot Museum, 

® See Rao, 11, i, pis, xxi and xxvi, fig. 1. 

® Burgess, ASW/.. IX, p. 104, pi Ixxxv, fig. 2. * Ibid, 

® Adopted with modifications from Rao, o.c., II, i, p. 193. « Cf,, Ibid, 

^ Ibid,, plxlvii. 8 Burgess. ASW/.. IX pi cvi. 

* Cf, Rao, 0 . c., II, i, p, 193, Particularly of the nose and eyes. 
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Dancing postures of ^iva are often met with in Gujarat temples, 
Nrttamurtis Usually on the back niche of a ^iva shrine. But 

majority of them are severely destroyed, rendering 
them useless for description. 

such mutikted^iva sculptures is figured by Burgess from the 
Niakaptha temple, Sunak.‘ The legs are completely broken, so also 
the right arms excepting the upper one holding a ; the back hands 
seeni to stretch the elephant-skin in the form of a prabhamandala? 
Without the exact position of hands and legs it is difficult to name 
tue toce; that it is dancing is supported by the side figures, one of 
which IS playing on a flute, the other on a drum { or drums ). It may be 
the Tandava dance of Siva, or the Gajahamfirti in which Siva is 
repr^ented holding the- skin of an elephant; and this seems to be done 
by the Sunakjmage by its back hands. Its pose also resembles that of 
the Gajahamurti/ 

Real Bhairava is found among one of the sculptures on the Baroda 
Bhairava I^^bhoi.'' It is dancing; has a grinning 

face and 4 arms. The hands on the right hold 
a sword, and something which is now indistinct; those on the left, a 
Tmmandalu or agnipdtra {}) and a rosary (?). There is a garland ’of 

skulls; below, on the leftside, is a dog. Stylistically it is to be olaced 
in c. 1250 A. D, - == m oe paced 

Cousens mentions two other Bhairavas: (l) from the temple of 
bomanatha, lying among the loose sculptures; (2) from the central niche 
on the south wall of the shrine of Anantesvara Mahadeva, Anandpur. 

The Somanatha image is standing, has a moustache and beard; had 8 
ar^ of which only 3 remain; of these one holds a sword, another a vajra, 
and the third, perhaps a decapitated head by the hair.^ In none of the 
varieties described by Rao‘ has Bhairava a beard. The figure seems to be 
a late production. 

The Anandpur image is described as rude, having a dagger in one of 
his 4 hands and trampling upon a human being.’ The description accords 


* O, c., pi. Ixxxv. 

" This IS unusual, not found in the modes described and illustrated by Rao 
e. c., pp. 252-270. ^ ’ 

' Cf. Rao. II, i, p. xxxii images from Darasuiam. 

* Burgess, Antiquities of Dabhoi, pi. xx, fig. 3, » Somanatha, pi. vii. 

' See O.C., n, i. pp, 176-182. r Cousens, o.c,, p. 60, 
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Agni 


in many respects with the known images of Bhairava/ but in the plate 
cited by Cousens the figure is quite indistinct,^ 

The figure at Modhera, ‘‘to the north of the entrance, among the larger 
reliefs on the wall” worshipped now as Kala- 
Bhairava is really a figure of Agni as suggested by 
Burgess.® “it is a standing male figure, with three faces^ and three arms — one 
left and two right ; and three legs-two left ( one behind the other) and one 
right.” In his upper right hand there is a curved dagger. This figure in 
some respects resembles the Agni figure in the Siva temple at Kandiyur, 
Travancore, which has two heads, three legs and among the weapons a 
curved dagger in the left hand.® On this analogy therefore the Modhera 
figure may be identified with that of Agni.® 

Another image from Modhera described by Burgess as “ Siva standing 
with Nandi beside him”^ may be called Vrsavahanamurti representing the 
milder aspects of Siva, which is so popular in South India.® 

Siva as Lakulisa is found at Karvan® (Kayavarohana), said to be the 
home of the Lakulisa cult. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
wrote an exhaustive article^® on the subject and 
llustrated two images from the temples of Naklesvara and Rajarajesvara. 
Here the figures form part of a lihga, and so only the head and part of the 
body are shown. We miss therefore the real representation of Lakulik, 
hence it is difficult to decide the age of the images.^^ 

Usually Lakulisa is represented as seated on padmasana, with penis 
erect, and a citron fruit {mdiulihga) in the right hand and a staff in the left.h 


Lakulisa 


^ See Rao, o.c.» II, i, pi. xlii, Bhairavas from Calcutta, Madras and Bombay® 

® Cousens, o. c., pi. Ixx. s IX, p, 77. 

* Ibid. I have myself seen this figure and so the words ‘‘appears” etc. have 
been omitted from Burgess* description. ® Rao, o. c., II, ii, pi. clii. 

« The three legs of Agni denote triple existence : on earth as fire ; in the 
atmosphere as lightning ; in the sky as the sun, CL, Ibid,^ p. 521. 

’ Burgess, ASWI„ p, 78. « Cf., Rao. II. i, p. 353. pi. cviii. 

® In the Gaikwir’s territory, 15 miles south of Baroda and 8 miles north-east 
of Miyigim railway station. BG„ I. p, 33 and in. 1. At Negapatam, Tanjore, 
there is a temple of Kayarohanaawami. 

ASIAR,, 1905-7, pp. 185*6, figs. 4 and 5. 

BO. , 1, 83 , says that from some of the figures on the door-frame and loose sculp- 
tures lying about Karviin the Lakuli& temple seems to be of the 10th or 11th century. 

^ Sometimes the positions of these emblems is reversed. See Bhandarkar, 
0 . c., p. 186 j also for figs, from other places. 
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Very often a band of cloth, called yogapatta, is seen going round the knee- 
cap, symbolizing that the god is in meditation/ 

Unfortunately no image of Lakulisa is reported^ and illustrated from 
Northern Gujarat or Kathiawar, though epigraphic evidence® shows that 
the Lakulisa cult flourished at Somnath in Kathiawar. 


Outside Gujarat,^ Lakulisa is found at Achalesvar,^ Mt. Abu; at 
Kayadra, at the foot of the same mountain on the door of the ante- 
chamber of the temple of KasiviWesvara; at Chobtan and other places in 
Eajputana. Without seeing these images it is not possible to date them, but 
the Chohtan image is found along with an inscription of V, S. 1365 (A.D. 
1308-9). Lakulik is also found on the monoliths atLalpeth, near 
Chanda, C. P. and at Ujjain. 


Saiva goddesses 


Very few images of the goddesses of the ^aiva 
pantheon have been preserved and illustrated. 


Figures of Parvatl are found on the Baroda gate, and the temple of 
Kaiika Mata, Dabhoi. The figure on the Baroda gate is in lalitasana; 
has 4 hands: the upper right holds a lihga in a circle, lower a padma{l\ 
upper left has Ganapati, lower a kamandalu. The vdhana is an 
alligator/ According to Rao® this would be an aspect of Parvati. 


The second figure on the west face of Kaiika Mata’s temple stands 
in samabhahga ( erects without any bends ); has 4 hands : the lower two 
are broken, the upper right holds a Imga^ the left a Ganapati/ The inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal calls it Sri Arugadevi^ But this representation is 
identical with that of Parvatl given by Rupamandanaf the lower hands, 
now broken, should have held an aksamdld and kamandalu}^ 

At the same place^^ is a figure which may be identified with Mahakall. 
It stands in trihhahga ; the right hands hold a damaru, and irikula^ the left 


^ For a Lakulisa-lite figure from native America, see Sankalia, *Aii American 
Fertility Figure and LakuH^,’ Indian Culture, January 1938, p. 358. 

® Excepting one from DevH Vansol, Mehmadabid talukd, Kaira DIst. 
PRASWC., 1915, p. 8. 

* See below. * See ASIA R., 1906-7, p. 184. 

® Burgess, Pahhoi, pi, xx, fig. 11. ® O.c., I, ii, p. 360. 

Burgess, Dahhoi, pi. xv. * IHd,, reads, 

» Cf. Rao, I, ii, p. 120 and p. 360. 

Ci also Parvati from Ellora, JMJ., pL cviii, fig. 1. It differs only la the 
cutting and modelling, otherwise the motive is identical. 

Burgess, Dabhoi, pi. xiv (14), Fig. 1. 

19 
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khatvBhga with the head of a skull, and the lower is in abhaya. She is 
not a “skeleton with long pendant shrivalled breasts” as Burgess^ describes 
her, but as prescribed by her sadhana, she has a thin waist.® 


Mahisasuramardini 


Figures of Mahisasuramardini are frequently met with in Gujarat and 
elsewhere. At Sunak there is an old temple 
which seems to be dedicated to this goddess, as 
her figures are sculptured on the walls,® and two others, one of marble and 
the other of sandstone, are lying about the temple. Here the figure from the 
back niche of the shrine is described. It stands in tribhahga, with its right 
leg on a lion, and the left on a buffalo, whose head is cut off. She seems 
to have had at least 8 hands, if not ten as prescribed by sdstras. In the 
right hands I can see only a hhadga^ and long trisula ; in the left a khetaka ; 
the rest of the emblems are not clear to me. The figure corresponds to the 
description given by Rao of Mahi^suramardini from Silparatna.*' 


Her representation, however, has its local touch, and differs from 
those at Bhumara of the 5th century®, where the figure has 4 hands only 
and there is no lion; also from those cited by Rao and Kramrisch from 
Mahabalipuram,® Gangaikondasolapuram,'^ Ellora,® Madras,® Mayurbhanj,^® 
and Mukhed.^^ ( Hyderabad- Deccan ). 


Interesting figures of local goddesses come from Modhera, Sejakpur 
j and Delmal. At Modhera, there is a figure which 

is riding naked on an animal (an ass or a buffalo).^® 
It seems to have 10 hands. The lowest two hold aksamdld^ (?) and 
kamandalu, while two others hold up a winnowing basket on her head; 
others are indistinct. This description answers to some extent^® the 
description of the goddess Sitala cited by Burgess^^ from Hindu Mythology, 
wherein she rides naked on a donkey, wearing a broken winnowing basket 
on her head, with a water- jar in the left hand and a beson ( besom ? ) in 
the right. 


^ Ibid,, p. 10. ^ Cf. Rao, o. c,, I, i, 358, p. cvii, fig. 1. 

® Here Fig, 61. The temple’s base and shrine-walls are at least of the 12th 
century as their style of architecture shows. On one of the pillars in the front porch 
is an inscription of V. S. 1356. 

* Rao, o. c., I, ii, p. 345-46. ^ Banerji, MASI., No. 16, pi. xivb, 

» Rao, o.c., ii, pi. ci. cv. ’ Ibid., pi. ciii. ® Ibid,, pi. civ, 

® Ibid., pi. cii. Kr&mnsch, Indian Sculpture, G.g. no. , fig. 99. 

Here Fig. 62 ; ASW1„ IX, p, 80. is If not in all the details. 

Ibid,, citing Rds Mala, II, p. 327 ; Wilkins, Hindu Mythology, (1882) p. 394 ; 
Wilson’s Worksi, II, pp. 21, and 192. 
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That the figure is of Sitala is confirmed by a similar figure reported 
by Cousens from Sejakpur/ where too the goddess is seated on an ass and 
holds a winnowing basket upon her liead.^ 

It is interesting to get archeological evidence of the Sitala-cult 
( from these images as well as the Sitala temple mentioned before ) dating 
as far as, atleast, the 12th century A. D.® 

Bhattacharya suggests^ that the image of ioltala might have evolved 
from the image of Kalaratri, whom Hemadri in his Visnudharmottara 
describes as having a single braid of hair,® naked, riding an ass, her body 
besmeared with oil, and having kundalas and karnaptira flowers 
in her ear.® 

The Sitaia-cult was prevalent also outside Gujarat. Temples and 
sites dedicated to her still exist in the Punjab and Bengal, and are 
visited every year by thousands of people/ 

The goddess — now worshipped as Limboji Mata at Delmal,® 
represented with four arms, and her head surmounted by a snake-hood ; 
in her upper right hand a trisula, the lower in ahJiaya^ in the upper left 
a ghantat and in the lower a kalasa ; on her right side a tiger, on the 
left a lion — Burgess thinks may be a form of Durga. But she may be 
identified with the goddess Manasa, because of the snake-hood, which is 
said to be a true mark of her identification.^® 


^ Cousens, Somatmthu, p. 58. 

3 This association of the winnowing basket with Sitala has perhaps given rise 
to a superstition in Gujarat that a winnowing basket ^should not he held over one’s 
head, even in sport, because it would cause small-pox [Sitala ) on one’s body. The 
superstition is not mentioned by Underhill, Hindu Religious Year.^ pp. 42, 105, 167, 

® It is rather strange that Rao [Iconography) has no reference to this 
goddess, though Burgess says Sitala is the same as Mariamann of the Tamils, 
also called Mattangi and Vadugantai Burgess, o. c., p, 80. 

* Indian Images, p. 40, 

® Bhattacharya^s translation here as ** having a vini'* seems to be wrong. 

5 Ihid., footnote 3 ; also Rao, o. c., I, ii, p. 359 and Appendix, p. 119. 

7 See Imp. Gaz,, Zll, p, 412 ; XXIII, p. 360-61, 

» Burgess, ASWL, IX, p. 88. 

® Burgess* description “ hand open with the palm turned outwards and the 
finger pointing upwards”, called by him varadamudrd is wrong. See Ibid. 

C/. Bhattacharya, o. c., p, 39. Her figures are said to be in the Rangpur 
Farishad Museum. Vasu, Mayurbhanja Arch, Survey, p, xxxviii, cited by Ibid. 
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Description of Visnu, his forms and avataras must also begin with 
^ ^ the figures found in the Varaha temple at 

¥ianu: Twanty-f our Forms 

Kadvar. Here, on a panel above the door-frame 
of the shrine, the central figure^ on padmapttha, in utkatikdsana, 
with 4 hands bearing : upper right gadd, lower in varada; upper left 
cakra, lower sahkha(?) and resting on the raised knee — may be identified 
with Trivikrama, one of the 24 forms of Visnu according to the Padma- 
pxirdna and Rupamandana.^ ^ 

The figure illustrated by Burgess from Suan Kansari Talao, Gumli^ 
and called simply ‘Visnu’ is also Trivikrama. 


Other varieties of the 24 forms of Visnu are shown by a panel^ from 
Taibpur, Kaira District, now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 
There are three figures all standing. The first figure, from the right, has 
in its upper right hand padma^ lower right hand cakra; upper left hand 
kahkha\ lower left hand gadd; and may be identified with Purusottama.® 
The second has in the above order: gadd^ padma, sahkha^ (the fourth is 
broken, but must have held cakra) and is to be identified with Adhoksaja. 
The third has cakra , padma^ gadd and sahkha and is to be identified 
with Vasudeva, according to Padmapurdna, and with Janardana according 
to Rupamandana^ and Agnipnrdna.^ Stylistically the sculptures belong 
to the 13 th ci^ntury,^ 


Among the sculptures on the wall at Kadvar is a mutilated standing 
figure of Laksmi-Narayana.^^^ Visnu held in his 
right hands gadd^ and varadamudrd ; the upper 
left cakra, the lower embraced LaksmI who in her left hand held a lotus 
stalk, and with her right embraced Vi§ip> 


Laksmi Narayana 


Seated representation of this form is shown by a figure from Taibpur^ 
Kaira District, now in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. Visnu 
is in lalitdsana, the right leg dangling down; on the left is seated Laksmi. 
His upper right hand holds a cakra, the lower is in varada, Laksmi in her 


* Cousens, Somamtha, pi. xxxii. 

® Rao, o. c., I, i, p. 229 and 23 X. This Trivikrama is dijBferent from another 
form, but having the same name assumed at the time of sending Bali to pdtdla. 

* AKR,, pi. xlvi, fig. 2. * Fig. 63. It is lying unidentified. 

* Padmapurdna, Rao, o. c., I, p. 232; Agnipurdna, Bidyabinod, MASL, 
No. 2, p. 25. Rupamandana,, Ibid,, p, 229, 

® Ibid, ^ Rao, 0. c., p. 230; ® Bidyabinod, o.c., pp, 25 and 29, 

^ This and other questions are discussed at some length by me in JBU., VII. 
pp* 3-4, Cousens, 0 . c,, pi. xxxv. 
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left hands holds a lotus. Below, under the left leg, is Garuda in human 
form. Iconographically these figures are correct.^ But the Taibpur figure 
on stylistic grounds-the peculiar cut of eyes, roundish face, and the 
head-dr ess-is to be dated in the J 3 th cen tury^ 

Almost similar figure is found in a niche of the Visnti shrine at 
Kasara.® It is a pity that it is almost destroyed, otherwise, we could have a 
specimen of the type of Visnu figure of a purely Caulukyan style. 


Some rare figures of Visjiu I found at Sandera, in N. Gujarat and 
in the museums at Bombay and Rajkot. The 
m o yamo ana Sandera figure® is carved in white marble 

( probably from Chandravati, near Palanpur }, Visnu is seated on his 
vahana (Garuda which is shown here in a human form), and has 20 arms, 
perhaps the largest number of arms endowed to Visnu either in sculpture 
or texts. The two proper hands are held in dhyana or yogamudrct. Of the 
remaining 18 hands, the 9 on the right (beginning from below) are 
either held in a mudrd or carry symbols, 1 is in varadamudrd and also 
carrying a rosary; 2 cakra; 3 broken, but carried perhaps a citron; 
4 vajra\ 5 hdna\ 6 gadd\ 7 8 khadga\ 9 in abhayamudra. The 

corresponding left hands hold a hamandalut sahhha, 3, 4, 6, 7 seem to 
hold a dhanuh with three bends, 8 khetaka \ 9 in abhayamudrd. 

This unique figure seems to be a variety, as I have shown elsewhere/ 
of Trailokyamohana or Visvarupa form of Visnu. 


The figure from the Rajkot Museum*^ is also of white marble, and is 
identical — not only in general iconograpbical features, but also in the 
respective positions of the different symbols and in the shape of the 
muhuta and facial expression of Visnu — with that of the Sandera figure. 
Both the figures, therefore, are of the same period^ 12th or 13 th centur y, 
as they resemble very closely the composite figure of Visnu® at 
Delmai, N. Gujarat. 

The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, possesses two figures of this 
variety of Visnu. Both are reported to have been found at Taibpur, 
Kaira District, and belonged originally to a parapet wail of a temple.^ 
The first figure®, astride on Garuda, is sculptured between two ringed- 
pilasters. It has 10 hands, of which the two proper hands are in yogamudrd. 
Of the rest, the 4 hands, on the right beginning with the lower right, 
are : 1 in varadamudm\ 2 holding khadga: 3 cakta ; 4 in abhayamu dm^ 


^ Cl Rao, 0. c., 1, 1 p. 25S-259, ® Burgess, ASWl, IX, pis. xc-xcL 

» Fig.^, « /BCr., pp.5-5. ® Fig. 65. ® See Mow and Fig, 73. 

^ Here Fig. 66. ® For comment on this see JBCI,, VII, i. p. 6. 
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Those on the left have in the above order a hamandalu\ a round citron-like 
object which is half broken; gadd\ the 4th is in ahhayamudra, 
Iconographicaliy it seems to be a variety of Trailokyamoliana or Visvarupa, 
while stylistically, though the figure comes from the Kaira District, that 
is from outside the Saraswati Valley, still it betrays affinities with the 
figures from N. Gujarat and may be dated in the 14th jcentuQr. 

The other figure^ is similar to the above in pose, and in the number of 
hands it has. But it is dissimilar from it because the position of some of 
the symbols is different, and has a different kind of mukuta and facial 
features. The two proper hands are in yogamudrd, ( observe that the 
manner of showing it is also different ); while the remaining 4 hands 
on the right are: 1 in vardamudrd \ 2, 3, 4 carry cakra^ gadd 
and khadga respectively; those on the left 1 k&mandalu\ 2 a round, 
sahkha-likt object; 3 a danda — like object; 4 khefam. 

This figure also seems to be a type of Trailokyamohana or Visvarupa 
form of Visnu, but in point of time, on stylistic grounds, is at least a 
century later than similar figures noticed above. 

The shrine at Kadvar is dedicated to the Varaha avatdra of Visnu. 
* , The image, as reproduced by Cousens,® stands in 

Avataras of Vwnu: Varaha ^ r . • t ^ 

altdhasana : the right foot is placed on the 

coils of the serpent Sesa (who is represented with 5 hoods and anjalihastaj 

It has two arms : the right is on the kati and thigh ; and so also the left. 

The Varaha-head rises a little above that of Bhudevi, who is seated on the 

left shoulder of Varaha in lalitdsana. The figure is almost cut in the round 

and is well modelled, except the right hand which looks stiff and lifeless,* 

and the left does not bend sufficiently but abruptly curves from the wrist 

Neither in the Gupta figure at Udaygiri, nor in the illustrations given 
by Rao from Mahabalipuram,® Badami,® Rajim (C. P.),’ Phalodi,® (Marwar) 
is Varaha so unadorned, even without the long garland, nor does Bhudevi 
sit in such a way on the shoulder, nor Sesa represented thus. 

Another figure of Varaha is found in the Visnu shrine at Kasara in 
a niche on the. sihhara^ It is much mutilated, but the bent right hand 

^ Here Fig. 67. ® Somandthat pi. xxxv. 

^ Stiff it should be, as it bears the weight of Bhu, but the fingers of the hand 
cannot be in the position shown by Cousens. They should be as in the Udaygiri figure. 

* Cf. in this respect the Udaygiri figure, Gwalior (c, 400 A. D.) Coomara- 
swamy, o. c., fig, 174 ; Kramrisch, o. c., fig. 63. 

* Rao, o. c,, I, i, pi. xxxvi, ® pi. xxxvii. ^ pL xxxviii. 

* lUd,^ pi. xxxix. fig. 2. ® Burgess, ASWI., pls* xc-xci. 
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supporting Bhudevi, the forward thrust of chest and a long garland 
can be seen. 


Varaha with 4 hands ( of which, of those on the right, one bears a gada^ 
the other is placed on the kati ; of the hands on the left one is bent, 
supports Bhudevi who sits in lalitdsana with anjalihasta ; the other is on 
the forward thigh and the right foot supported by Sesa and his wife by 
their hands ), is depicted in a niche in the Old Temple at Than.^ Artistically 
this figure is the best of the three discussed, particularly the positions of 
hands is perfectly natural. Unfortunately the face is completely peeled off. 
The ^esa and his wife are in striking contrast from other figures cited 
before, the nearest parallel being one from Phalodi,® Marwar, but even 
this differs considerably in details. 


Narasimha, as found at Kadvar, is rather peculiar. Here the 
^ figure is standing, or sitting (?) ; its right leg is 

bent and placed on the back of a man (Garuda 
on Sesa?), the other falls down. It has four hands: the two back ones 
are thrown up, almost vertically ; the front ones disembowel Hiranyakasipu, 
who is lying on the lap of Narasimha, with his head towards the right. 
The face of Narasimha is that of a lion, with the tongue coming out. 

None of the figures reproduced by Rao,^ or Coomaraswamy* resemble 
this. The one from the Sirohi state, shown by Kramriscb, has some 
resemblance with the pose of Narasimha, but it is otherwise too much 
complicated and advanced.® This pose, though having its local variations, 
was known at Garhwa, Allahabad, as shown by Bhattacharya.® 


The figure of Narasiiiiba on the Baroda gate, Dabhoi, seems to be 
unique.’^ It has 3 faces, all human ; is standing, and Hiranyakasipu is 
on its knees, being disembowelled by the lower two hands ; the upper two 
hold claljdike weapons. 


A sculpffee at Modhera® portrays Visnu as Trivikrama, taking three 
- ^ ^ strides. It is badly destroyed, but preserves 

Tnvilcmma story. Its left leg is carried 

backwards, the right is stretched up to the chest, and seems to touch a 


^ Cousens, o. o,, pi. 1. ® Rao, o. c., I, i, pi. xxxix, fig. 2. 

* O. c., I, if pL riii-vil. * O, c., fig, 170. 

* See Kramrisch, o. c., fig. 35. Originally from Devaagana (Anadra), 

Sirohi state, c. 1100 A. D., AS/WC., 1906-7, p. 29. 

* O. c., pi, viii, fig. 4 (about 400 A. D,). 

Burgess. Dixbhoi, pi. xx, fig. 16. It seems to be unknown to canonical 
works as cited by Rao, I, i, p. 149 ff. ® Burgess, ASWL^ JZ* pi. M, fig, 1, 
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solitary head. This is inexplicable.^ Below, on the left, is Vamana receiving 
gift from Bali ; the figure on the right is, perhaps, the demon Namuchi.^ 


The weapons, in hands on the right, are scarcely distinguishable, and 
in the left hands, they are completely broken off. When complete the 
figure must be a nice piece of sculpture, as it is partly shown by the 
spirited action, indicated by the backward throw of the head and curve 
in the back. No parallels can be cited from the illustrations published by 
Rao,® or others, which resemble this figure in the details of composition. 
The solitary head with Trivikrama’s foot in the mouth remains unique. 

Visnu as Anantasayi or as called by Rao^ Sayanamurti, is found in 
one of the niches on the east side of the kunda 
Anantasaym Modhera.^ The whole figure may be divided 

into three sections. In the central, Visnu lies, facing right, on ^esa which 
is shown by his hoods only. Of the 4 hands, 2 are broken; of the rest one 
holds a cakra^ the other lies along the body in varada pose; the legs cross 
each other; the right perhaps lay in the lap of Bhudevi, on the extreme right, 
now destroyed beyond recognition. Behind the head, is Sesa with 7 hoods ; 
below this, is a horse, facing left. Above Visnu, in the same section, are an 
elephant, a bull, and a man. In the section above Visnu there are niches 
having seated Suryas (?), separated by warriors. In the lowest section are 
perhaps the Devas and Asuras churning with a rope ( in the shape of 
Vasuki’s body ).® 


The figures in sections one and three are unlike any seen in the 
sculptures of Anantsayin, whereas in the central section a horse below 
Se^'s hoods is unparalleled ; only in facing towards the right does Visnu 
resemble the Deogarh figure of the Gupta period/ The sculpture belongs to 
^out the 11th century A. D., the time of the temple of Siirya at Modhera. 


Burgess illustrates a figure from Modhera/ which stands in 
samahhahgay has 4 hands, 3 of which are 
now completely broken off, the upper fourth 
holds a cakm. It wears a kintamukuta, kundalas and a long ud>avtta. 


farm of Visnu 


^ It might be Brahma, for according to the story Vi^u’s one foot reached 
svarga, and was worshipped by Brahma. See Rao, o. c., I, pi. xlix, scene from 
Mahabalipnram and p. 166. 

® Sec Ihid. * See Rao, o. c., I, i, pis. xlviii-Iiii. 

* O. c., Ij i, p. 90 ff. ^ Burgess, ASWX., IX. p. Ivi, fig. 3. 

® Slight resemblance to figures in the lowest section is found in the figure from 
R^jputaai, See Rao, I, i, o. c., pi. xxxiv. 

Set Rao, 0. e., I, i, pi. xxxii, p. no. 
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Behind the head is a canopy of 5 hooded cobra; below, on either side is 
an attendant. Burgess calls it a “Naga figure.*’ 

But for the cakra in the left hand, the figure may be identified with 
Nagadeva described by Rao from Amkumadhhedagamc^ which has 4 
hands, stands on padmapithai is profusely decorated and has a canopy 
of five-hooded cobra. But its two back hands are said to carry snakes, 
whereas the Modhera figure has a cakra. This makes me feel that the figure 
is a form of Visnu, canopied by ^esa and should be called a figure of Visnu, 


Kaliyamardana scene 


At Manod, on a roof panel is a sculpture which Burgess calls Visnu 
seated on Sesa, and describes as follows :-whose 
(Sesa’s) tail and those of the attendant 
snake devis, interlaced and knotted together, form the border of the 
panel. The tails, in crossing from one side of the border to the other, 
enclose eight, somewhat oval, spaces round the circle, and in these are 
small sculptured figures, among which Narasimha and Varaha avataras 
can be recognised.^ Burgess further says that Sesa, who is usually 
represented as a couch and canopy of Visnu, is here represented as the 
vdhana of the god, and portrayed with a human face with three snake- 
hoods, and with hands joined in reverence, and on either side the Nagis; 
in the same attitude is Mesa’s wife Anantaiirsa shown perhaps twice (?) 


According to Burgess, Visnu’s right foot and left knee rest on the 
shoulders of Sesa, and the left foot is turned up towards the elbow. Further 
he says that Visnu who has 4 hands holds a cakra^ and sdluka in his right 
hands; the emblem in the left cannot be identified. All round, from 
behind Visnu and Sesa, project what seem to be large flower-buds. 

The description is mostly correct except in a few points, but the 
identification of the scene, I think, is wrong.^ First, the emblems in the 
hands of Visnu Q.Te cakraf padma, gadd, and sahkha. Of the last three, 
gada in the upper left hand is clear enough ; padma is shown perhaps full- 


^ O. c., Up ii, p. 556. ® Burgess, ASW/., IX, p, 109, fig, 10. 

® And Ms reference to Visuu xn the Bidami cave, ASWl., I, pi. xxx, (also 
MABl.t No. 25 pL xvii, a), seated on Sesa is misleading. Here there is no doubt 
about the identification. Visnu is seated in ardhaparyakka on the coils of Sesa, with 
5 hoods. But it has no resemblance to the Manod sculpture as described above. 

However, a relief on a ceiling at Badami cave III where Visnu is seated in 
with a female (devi? ) on either side, having the outer rim 8 oblongs 
which perhaps contain Vi^u uvatdras { the photo Is too indistinct lor their 
identification) has some resemblance as far as the oblongs are concerned with the 
Manod scene. But the latter is much more advanced, as it must be. 
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blown, and therefore Burgess mistook it for a lihgapltha; the hand bearing 
sahhha is broken off. 

As regards the identification, I think, the scene depicts Kaliya- 
mardana^irsna, Krsna trampling over the serpent Kaliya, who with his 
two consorts is shown as praying, and asking for forgiveness. Krsna is 
represented four-handed as Visnu, and the position of his feet and head 
suggests trampling. Lastly, the projections, which look like flower-buds, 
seem to be fishes. 

This scene was suggested to me by similar but stylishly variant 
sculptures : one on a ceiling injhe temple of Somanatha at Somnath, the 
second in the Vimala temple at Abu, and the third an illustration published 
by Cousens from a ceiling, Jami Masjid, Mangrolh 

In the sculpture at Somnath^ Sesa is represented as before, but the 
number of Nagis is seven. Krsna seems to have two hands only; the 
right is held up and carries a cakray and with the left he holds a noose, 
which seems to pass through the nostrils of Kaliya.^ There are no fishes 
and representations of other avatdras in the circle, but perhaps there are 
sculptures in the corners of the square-frame enclosing the inner circle. 

At Mahgrol, the scene is similar. Besides a number of Nagis, there 
are in the ovals, formed by interlocking serpent-bodies, various figures : 
elephants, dog, fish, etc. Krsna has two hands, the right is held up and seems 
to hold a twig of a tree ( ? ), the left is held near the chest in jndnamudrdf 

The figure in the Vimala temple is not published in any English book. 
I saw it in a Gujarati book.^ Here the scene is almost identical with that 
at Somnath. 

As suggested before, the scene at Manod, Somnath, Mangrol and 
Abu seems to be the Kaliyamardana with local variations in details, and not 
Visnu on Sesa. And though no temples exclusively dedicated to Krsna 
are found, still, i^appears that scenes from his life were depicted. In the 
Vimala temple, Abu, there is a ceiling which shows Krsna fighting with 
other mallas */ and in the Harsat Mata temple at Veraval,® Krsna is 

^ Somanatha f pi. Ixxviii. 2 jrjg, 45 , 

® Here it is a simple wheel without spokes. 

* As depicted in the Bhdgavata Purdna. 

* The tips of the middle finger and thumb are joined together and held near 
the chest. In the figure it is not clear whether it is the forefinger or the middle; if 
the former the mudfd may be Vydkhydna. 

8 Jayantavijaya, Ibji. ^ Ibid., p. 77. « Cousens, Somamtha, pi xxlii. 
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shown holding up the mountain Govardhana with his small finger. He is 
here given ail the emblems of Visnu as at Manod; among these the cakxay 
gada and padma are still visible. No doubt exists as to the identity of the 
scene, for in various sections are shown gopas, gopikds and cows. 


As a sculpture the figure at Somnath is well executed. The intricate 
details do not hide the principal actors of the scene ; on the contrary 
these seem to show them at a greater advantage, while Krsna’s rhythmic 
trampling is contrasted with the utmost reverence of ^esa. 


Vaisnava "goddesses 


Two illustrations of the Vaisnava goddesses are here discussed. The 
first is published by Burgess from among the 
sculptures at Modhera. The figure is seated in 
padmdsana on two lions. She had 4 hands, now broken. They might have 
had a lotus with a long stalk, a hilva fruit, an amrtaghata and a sahkha!^ 
If so, this figure should be identified with Laksmi,^ It is to be noted that 
on her head in the kesahandha is a kirtimukha. 


The second figure is from Taibpur, Kaira District, now in the Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay.® 

A curious female figure is illustrated by Burgess from the sculptures 
on the Baroda gate, Dabhoi.^ It has a lion’s head crowned by a crest. 
Except the lower right hand and upper left, other hands are broken. Below 
the figure is an elephant, suggestive perhaps of the demon Hiranyakasipu, 
Burgess calls it a female counterpart of Narasiriiha.® 

The temple at Kadvar® gives us the earliest image of this god on a 
g ^ panel, above the door-frame. The figure is seated 

in ardhaparyahka on a lotus. The left knee is 
folded up, the right raised. It has 4 hands : the upper right holds a sruk, the 
lower is placed on the knee and holds ahsamdld ; the upper left is not distinct, 
perhaps it holds a bunch of husa grass ; the lower holds a kalasaJ It has 3 
faces, but without beard on any ; a large belly, over which falls the upavita, 
A long, garland-like thing falls in front of him from the shoulders which may 
be the deer-skin worn in the w^crw^tr-fashion, or a garland of white flowers.® 
Round the neck is an ornament. The sitting posture of Brahma deserves to 
be noted, as it is not found in the figures illustrated by Rao® and Bhattacharya.^*^ 


The shrine-wall of the Surya temple at Modhera preserves a beautiful 
figure of Brahma.^^ It is standing in iribhahgat with a smiling face. 


^ Burgess, ASWl., IX, pL ® Rao, o. c., I. ii, p. 374, ® See Fig, 67, 

^ Burgess, Dabhoi, pL xiv, fig, 3. ® Ibid , p. 10. 

® Coaseus, Brnnandtha^ pis, xxxii and xxxi?. 

^ Called sometimes ujyasthali (gliee-pot ), cf, Rao, II, ii, p. 504, 

* Ibid. ® pis. cxlii-ix. O. c., pis. ii, ix. “ See Fig. 68. 
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Only one face is visible ( or has it only one ? ), and it has a beard. Of 
the 4 hands, the two right are destroyed ; what the upper left carries is 
not clear, it may be aksamala ; the lower seems to have held a hamandalu, 
( or is it hataka hasta ? ).' The figure is profusely ornamented; the mukuta 
is not distinct, but must be s. jatdmuhuta. On Brahma’s right stands a 
female figure with the left hand raised up, the right on the kati ; on the left 
is a male."' There is also an animal ( indistinct ) to the right of Brahma. 

The next in time, or perhaps even earlier, would be the image 
sculptured on the south door of the triple shrine at Kasara.® But it is 
too indistinct for detailed description. 

Burgess illustrates another figure of Brahma from Delmal.' It stands 
in samabhahga, and has 3 faces, the front one only bearded ; the upper 
right hand carries a snik^ (which is very large and is surmounted by a seated 
figure in ardhaparyahka ); the lower is peeled off ; the upper left carries 
a well-tied manuscript of Veda, the lower carries a decorated kamandalu. 
Ornaments are many . jatccifiHh'utjZt huiidccltz^ hutccsj ksyuf'USy htztthcfHizs ^ 
kaiisutra. To the left is a small hamsa. On either side a rsi (?) and a 
female, may be Sarasvatl and Savitri. Behind the head is the prabhd in 
the shape of a lotus. The ornaments ( and their mah e ) as well as the 
peculiar glassy steadfast expression of the eyes relegate this figure to a 
late period. In profuseness of the ornaments, but not in their simplicity 
and even the pose, it resembles the Brahma from Sopara,® Bombay. 

Similar is the figure of Brahma of white marble,' now in the Rajkot 
Museum. All its arms are broken, but the sruk of the upper right hand 
can be seen. On its either side are the females-Savitrl and Sarasvati. 

Figures of Brahma are common in Gujarat temples, specially in 
one of the niches of a shrine, but very few are illustrated or described. 
Nevertheless, the figures described here show three ways of representation' 
and perhaps indicate* the sculptural development and deterioration. 


AS me ups of two figures are joined with the thumb forming a ring or 

of the 

head of Brahma from Smd. See o. o., II, i, pi. cxlviii. 

I am unable to identify these figures. They seem to be attendants. 

* Burgess. ASBry., a. p,. ,cii, fig. g. ^ pi. te. fig. g. 

‘ Rao. o. c., I, i. p. 12 19 shows such a large smk in the hands of Annapurna. 

See Rao. o. c.. II, ii. pi. cxiv. But the Delmal figure has no udccrahandha. 

' Said to be originally from Chandanagari ( Chandravati? ). See Fig. 68. 

.a th^t they are from different places, and onlv one of 

them definitely dated. v&.. the one from Modhera. ^ 
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The panel on the door-frame at Kadvar temple has an image of Surya, 
first from right 7 It is seated on a lotus in a 
peculiar pose, may be described as utkatika^ 
or ‘raised hips*. It very much resembles the pose of Mahesa from Kaveri- 
pakkam.® The figure seems to have had two hands only which bear a 
lotus each, as high as the shoulder. Perhaps it wore boots too.^ 
As said elsewhere, the figure is pre-Caulukyan as it is found in a 
temple of this period.® But this is also indicated by its pose which is rare 
afterwards, though in other iconographic points it does not materially differ 
from later figures. Facial expression and other features are too indistinct 
to throw any light on its age. 

The Surya temple at Modhera has numerous figures of Surya in niches 
and on walls. Of these Burgess illustrates two®, and one in the southern 
niche'^ of the shrine is shown®from my photographs. 

Figure 5 of Burgess stands in samabhahga, in a chariot drawn by 
seven horses ; it had two hands, both of which are now broken, and carrieP 
a full blown conventional lotus® ; it is richly adorned with a kintanmkufa, 
kundalaSi haras, an armour covering the chest, and a girdle, avyahga,^ 
high boots and an uttariya vasira in the shape of a long garland. Below, 
on the right is Pingala, on the left Danda, and l)ehind each of these 
attendants are Asvins, the horse-faced gods. 


^ Cousens, SomanMha^ pis. xxxii and xxxiv. 

® Strictly, according to Rao, o, c., I, i, p. 19, a person sits in this posture with 
his heels kept close to the bottom; or better crossed, as the illustrations cited by 
him show. See pis. xlii, and Ixxiv. 

® Ihid ^ II, li, pL cxvi. Rao does not name the pose. In identical pose are 
the figures of Visnu and Candra on the same panel at Kadvar; and almost similar pose 
is noticed in a Sun image on a panel at the Sun temple at Than, See Cousens, o. c., 
pi. xHx. Cf. Surya from Mathura, Ku^na period, Coomaraswamy, fig. 103 

^ From the photographs it is not clear whether the marks on legs are of the 
dress or the boots. 

® The shape of the pilasters deserves to be noted; it is square as the actua! 
photograph shows and not round as in the drawing, pi. xxxiv. The later pilasters 
are invariably round and ringed, 

« ASWL, IX, pi. M, figs. 5 and 6. ^ Fig. 67. 

® Is it not really Suryamukhi, a sunflower rather than a lotus ? The earliest 
authority, BrhatsamMta, prescribes a lotus. See Kern, o. c., p, 320-1, verses 
46-48, 

® The origin of this is discussed by Rao, o. c., I, ii, p, 308, fn. 1, 
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No. 6 differs in a few points ; it is less richly carved ; the lotuses 
stand above the shoulders, and the boots seem to be impressed ; there are 
no Asvins and the attendants are not seated, but standing ; there are no 
horses also ; the figure stands on a lotus ; above it on either side is a devotee 
or vidyadhara in the act of praising/ 

The figure on the southern niche is similar to No. 5. Instead of 
the Asvins on either side is a female, which may be Rajhi and Niksubha, 
goddesses associated with Surya.^ 


The Surya image in Rajkot Museum, of white marble, resembles 
the Surya figures from Rajputana,^ particularly in its peculiarly flat top 
and vertical -sided mukuta. It has also a circular prahhdt and below 
Pihgala, Danda, and the goddesses."* 


On a stone frame,* now lying outside the Junagarh Museum, Surya is 
represented in two slightly different ways. In 
Junagarh Torana pediment the figure is seated 

in uikatikdsana in a chariot drawn by seven horses. In his hands he 
carries lotuses with long stalks. Outside the niche is Usa and Pratusa, 
chasing away darkness with a bow and arrow. In other niches on sides 
and on the pediment, Surya is standing, with an attendant on either side in 
the lowest niche ; initthers with garland-bearers, In all there are eleven 
figures,® winch together with the one enshrined in a temple would make up 
the twelve Adityas, according to Amsumadbhedagama^ znd Suprabhedd- 
gama^ which prescribe only two hands for each Aditya, bearing lotuses. 


The Visvakarmdsdstm, however, gives 4 hands to each Aditya which 
carry different objects.® Evidently, the latter text is not here followed® 

* 


^ As seen in the Pallava figures at Mahabalipuram. 

® Cf,, Rao, o. c., II, ii, p, 305 citing Bhavisyat Purdna^ 

® See Rao, o. c., I, ii, pi. xc. 

CL, a figure from Kanthkot, Burgess, AKK., pi. Ixv, fig, l, 

^ See Fig. 72; also Rao, o c.. I, ii, pi. xcv. Rao calls it a torana. For the 
evolution of this design see Sankalia, ‘Jaina Iconography’. iY/A„ November p. 
I found a complete frame at Dhank. See Fig, 70, 

Rao’ssta^emenf ’which. with the one in the central shrine make up 

the usual twelve Adityas’’ is a little misleading, for on the frame there are only eleven. 

Quoted by Rao in the Appendix, o. c., I. ii. p. 83-85. Each of these gives 
different names for the Adityas, which also differ from those given by the 
V isoakarmd^stra, 

* See Ibid,, p, 310, also Appendix, p. 86-87. 

Or it may be vw versa, that is, the text, if later, did not know this form. 


9 
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Tiie narrow waist of many of the Adityas in this torana and long lotus stalk 
remind us of a similar figure at Eliora^; the shape of the mukuta and 
roundish face resemble those of the Rajputana figures cited before. 

Almost similar torana, sculptured with Adityas, with inset central 
figure of Surya, I found at Dhank.^ But it seems to be a little later than 
the one from Junagarh. 

Of the goddesses associated with Surya, I found two figures differently 

^ „ sculptured: one in the Rajkot Museum, and 

Consorts of Sarya , , ,, ^ t-., - , 

the other at Dhank. 

The Rajkot figure^ is of white marble and said to be ** from 
Siddhapur.** It stands in samahhahga, and has two hands. The left 
seems to hang down on one side ; of the right only the elbow remains. The 
arms were held up to the waist, and carried a lotus each (?) shoulder-high. 
The figure is richly adorned ; the headdress is differently done, perhaps it 
is kesabandha^ ; behind the head there is a circular \otns,-prah'hd ; below, 
on either side is a female, a cdmara-hoBXor, 

The Dhank figure® differs in a few points. First, only the right 
hand carries a lotus, the left fails down on one side, and carries a hijord 
fruit. Iconographically this is important, indicating that Surya’s consort 
did not carry two lotuses, but only one®. Second, there are two female (?) 
figures on each side. Third, the head-dress, as well as the facial features 
which are round and contrast with those of the Rajkot figure, and lastly 
the prahhd, though lotus-shaped, is not perfectly circular. 

In respect of time it is later than the Rajkot figure and has affinities 
with the Western Kathiawar sculptures. 

There are two difficulties in the exact identification of these images. 
If they are consorts of Surya it is not easy to say who they are, for 
some books speak of 4 consorts of Surya : Rajni, Savarm, Chaya and 
Suvarcasa others two Niksubha ( on the right ) and Rajni on the left. 


^ Burgess, Cave Temples, pi, Ixxxiii, fig. 2., also Rao, o. c,, I, ii, pL 
Ixxxviii, fig. 2. 

® See Fig. 70. » See Fig. 71. < Cf., Rao, o. c., I, i. p. 30. 

* See Fig. 70. I noticed a similar figure in the Bhadrakali temple at Somnatii, 

® Perhaps this was the case in Rajkot figure as well, as the position of broken 
ana shows. 

^ Matsya Parana, quoted by Rao, o. c.. I, i, Appendix, p. 88. 

® Agni Purdm, Ibid,, for Niksubha it reads Hisprabha ; also Vi^akarma 
Silpa, quoted by Bhattacharya, o, c., p. 17, fig. 1, 
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Bhattacharya says that Niksubha, and Chaya are one, and so also Rajhi, 
Prabha and Suvarcasa.’ Matsya Purana, however, definitely calls these 
*%ur wives” {catasrahpainyah), though they may be reduced to two from 
their etymological meaning. Other works mention Usa and Pratusa.^ 
Rao® identifies them with two female archers, one on each side of Surya. 
But the authorities cited by him do not describe Usa and Pratusa. 

The second difficulty is that it is uncertain whether these female 
figures should be regarded as consorts of Surya or attendants/ They are 
depicted in a very early railing pillar from Bodhgaya ( c. 100 B. C. ).^ 
Here they cannot stand for Usa and Pratusa because both of them are 
supposed to dispel darkness with their arrows, and herald day, a sense 
connotated by Usa only; Pratusa, meaning dusk, harbinger of night. At 
Bhaja, however, Surya is represented with two females, one on either side,® 
which look like his consorts^ and not archers. 

The Matsya Purana, an early canonical work (c. A, D. 540 ) 
mentions four consorts of Surya, the rest two, but none of them specify 
the symbols to be carried by these. Thus, though the Dhank and Rajkot 
figures cannot be definitely identified, they add to our knowledge of 
the iconography of Surya’s consorts. 


With Surya are also found Navagrahas, usually on a panel on a door- 
Navagrahas frame of the shrine, on the entrance doorway and 

sometimes on the totana of a Surya image. 

In the Surya temple at Somnath on the panel above the shrine-door* 
there are 9 figures: (l) is Surya, in the conventional standing pose. 
(2), (3), (4), (5), (6) and (7) all have identical pose, trihhahga, with their 
right hand raised (in ahhaya ? ); the left hangs down and bears the upavita. 
They may be identified respectively with Candra (or Soma®), Mangala, 

^ 3Snsprabha=Chaya==Pratu^ meaning without light, shadow; Rajni = Prabha= 
Suvarcasa. shining (from raj to shine); lustre, well-clothed or good-looking, dawn, light. 

3 SuPrabhedagama, Rao, o. c., I, i. Appendix p. 84. Even these correspond 
to the above equivalents. 

® Bid,, p. 315, 

^ They are called ‘goddesses’ devi by Bid. Rao, o. c.. I. i, 307 does not 
discuss the question besides citing the references; Bhattacharya, o. c., p. 17-18 
does not mention them at all. > F« # 

' Coomaraswamy, o. c., fig. 61. • ihid., fig. 34 . 

’ Kramrisch, Indian Sculpture, p. 160 calls them ‘consorts.’ 

« Cousens, 0. c., pi. xiv. 

mo fo«udmtheS-u:ya.W« at Modhera. See 

ItiQ., XIV, 1938, plate opposite p. 560, 
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Budha, Guru, Sukra, and ^ani. (8) is represented with a head on a pot 
(sacrificial pot, kunda)} (9) is upper part man, with hands in anjah\ the 
lower an entwined serpent. 

The last two answer to the description of Rahu and Ketu given by 
Rupamandana^ though they have nothing in common with the Rahu and 
Ketu described by other authorities.^ 

On a panel, on the outer door-frame of the Surya temple at Than^ all 
the figures are seated. 

(1) is Surya, seated in utkatika pose as at Kadvar. 

(2) is Soma seated in lalitdsana and is shown by a horn- like object on 
the head signifying moon’s disc. What his hands hold is not clear. 

(3) , (4), (5), (6), (7) are similar, and may be identified with Mangala, 
Budha, Guru, Sukra, and ^ani, though they do not seem to have borne their 
distinguishing marks. 

(8) is a bust. 

(9) is a flabby figure seated in lalitdsana. 

These must be identified with Rahu and Ketu. 

Rahu, Ketu and two other gmhas are also figured on the Stiryatorana 
from Junagarh discussed above,® Of Rahu there is a bust and Ketu is in 
cmjali pose, with a serpent’s body as in the Sun temple at Somnath, 

These iconographical representations of Navagrahas do not seem to 
follow canonical works. Even in the representation of Rahu and Ketu, 
where the instructions of Rupamandana seem to have been observed, a 
little confusion is made. All the three cases therefore must be dated in a 
time when canonical art had deteriorated — ^about 1300 A. D.® This is 
also evidenced by the irregular introduction of attendants to figures in the 
panel from the Sun temple at Somnath. 

It is a pity that no Navagrahas from early Caulukyan temples-for 
instance, from the temple at Modhera-have been illustrated, for it would 
have been interesting to compare them with their description in the 
sdsiras. Perhaps they did follow the latter, as did the contemporary 
Haihaya temples, though even here Rahu is sculptured as a bust, whereas 
other grahas have the vdhanas etc., laid down by the mstrasJ 

^ Rao, o. c,, I, i, p. 323. 

® Ibid,, though Rao does say that the lower portion of Rihu’s body should be 
that of a snake. ^ See Ibid., pp, 321-323. * Cousens, o c,, pi. xlix. 

® It is strange how Rao, who publishes this frame, could not identify these 
figures. Cf. o. c., I, ii, p. 317-18, ** figures whose significance is not known 4’ 

® Cousens arrived at the same conclusion regarding the Surya temple at Somnath, 

’ See Banerji, MASL^ No. 23* p. 75, torana from Gurgi, (o. 10th Century A.D.) 


21 
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Among the many loose sculptures lying near the Surya-Narayana 
temple at Somnath, ( locally known as Prabhas ), in Kathiawar, I 
found a figure^ seated in pczd>fyiczs(ift(z in dhycttiO/f on a chariot. It is 
symbolically represented by 7 horses and is driven by a small charioteer, 
who is seated in front of the figure. The figure has 3 faces : the one facing 
the full front is disfigured, but the profile ones are more distinct.^ 
Originally it had, perhaps, 8 hands, but now the stumps alone of the 4 (?) 
hands on the right and of two on the left remain. Of the remaining 
two left hands, the lowest hand seems to have been placed on the upturned 
sole of the right foot. The other hand, perhaps, holds a cakra. The figure 
seems to have worn an udarahandha and a girdle {avyahgal) also. 
Behind the head is the prahhd. 

If the figure were identified with that of Surya, only on the evidence 
preserved, but in the absence of symbols in the hands, it would be a unique 
image of that deity.® If it had four faces and eight hands, it would be 
undoubtedly Surya, as described by the Sdraddtilaka, cited by Bhattacharya/ 
But as there is no fourth face, and as the hands are destroyed, the only 
possibility is that the image may be a trimurti with Surya as the 
principal god,^ similar in a few respects to the image from Dilmal cited before. 


^ See Fig. 74, I am indebted to Rev. H. Heras, S. J,, for the photograph. 

“ The faces resemble in their modelling the faces of another composite figure, 
called Vaisnava Trimurti, on a temple of Limboji Miti at Dilmal, N. Gujarat, See 
Burgess, ASWI.i Vol, IX, pi. Ixix, Here Fig. 73. 

® It differs radically from the Surya images found in Northern as well as in 
Southern India, for instance, from the representations of Surya at Bhaja, Bodhgaya, 
Mathura and Bhumara. See Coomarswamy, HIM,, figs, 24, 61, 103 and Banerji, 
MASLt No, 16, pi. xiva. For Southern Indian Surya images, see Gopinath Rao, 
0 . c., I, i, pi. xlix (image from Mahibalipuram), pis. xlxxxvii-viii, fig. 2 and xci-ii. 
It is also different from the Surya image recently discovered by the French Delegation 
in Afghanistan. See Hackin, Recherches Archiologigues Au Col de Khair Khaneh 
Pris. de Kabul, pis, xiv-xv and pL xxiii, fig. 31 (Kabul, 1936), Cf. also, the Persian 
Journal Kabul, Vol. VII, Nos. 76 and 78, pp. 257 and 562 respectively, where the 
photographs of the image found by the French Delegation and of another recently 
discovered from Jalalabad are published. ^ Indian Images^ p. 18. 

® In this composite image the attributes of Surya seem to be : the vdhana, and 
the udarabhandha; and perhaps lotuses which once adorned the two uplifted hands; 
traces of lotus-stalks are perhaps preserved in the armlet-like objects on the arms, though 
it is possible that these are traces of uttariyavastra and not those of lotus-stalks. 

The sitting posture is not that of Surya; it denotes either Brahma or Visnu. If the 
posture were different, an effort might have been made to show boots as in the images 
from Dilmal and Chitorgarh, For the latter, see Gopinath Rao. o. c, I, i, pL Ixxxix. 
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To summarize, stylistically the figures of Surya, here discussed, fall 
into three groups : 

(1) Purely Caulukyan — Modhera figures. 

(2) So-called “Rajputana type*’-Rajkot, Dhank, and Junagarh figures. 

( 3 ) Mixed, comprising figures at Kadvar, Than and Prabhas. 

Characteristics of each have been already noted, and need not be 
repeated. Evidence is not sufficient to throw any new light on the 
iconography of Surya, or the introduction of the sun-cult. Iconographi- 
cally the images bear out the description in the Brhatsamhita and other 
works. Archaeologically these resemble the Gupta images of Surya from 
Bhumara^ in having thick boots, uttarlyavastra in both arms falling down 
like a garland in front of it, and hands raised up to the waist ; but they differ 
from the representation of Surya at Bhaja^ where it is symbolized but not 
conventionalized; also from that at Bodhgaya,^ though here Usaand Pratusa 
are already in their recognized form. To the Mathura figure^ they bear 
some resemblance — in the utkatikasana and the kavaca^ (armour).^ But 
the Mathura figure does not seem to carry two lotuses in the conventional 
fashion and has a chariot of 4 horses only. The kavaca is important. It seems 
to me that the conventional representation of Surya, as known in the North, 
originated somewhere between the Mathura figure and the one from Bhumara. 

In the south the process was different. Beginning with semi- 
naturalistic representation at Mahabalipuram® — where the Surya figure is in 
mid-air, its two hands in anjali pose, and recognizable by the i>rabha 
only, the later iconography represents him with half-blown lotuses, raised 
shoulder-high, an udarahandha and, in particular, without boots'^. The 
chariot with 7 horses and Usa and Pratusa are also represented, but 
the chief points of contrast are the absence of boots, and to some extent 
the udarahandha and the position of hands. 

A unique figure is preserved in a niche on the shrine of Limboji 
^ Mata at Dilmal.® It is seated on Garuda with 

^ legs crossed in front, below which are shown 

small figures of a hamsa and a lion or a tiger. The figure has 3 heads, ^ the 
middle one has a crown similar to that of Suryas from Sidhpur and Dhank. 

^ See Banerji, MAS!., No, 16, pL xiv, a. 

® See ASIY/., also Coomarswamy, HHA , fig. 24; Kramrisch, 0 c., fig. 39. 

® Coomaraswamy, o. c., fig. 61. ^ Ibid,, fig. 103. 

® It does not seem to have drawn the attention of Coomaraswamy. See o. c. , p. 6S , 
though he does note * *a cuirass and boots’ ’ in other examples from Boston and Mathura, 

® See Rao, o, c,. I, i, pi. xHx, ^ Ibid., pis. Ixxxvii, Ixxxviu, fig. 2; XCWI. 

® See Fig. 73, ® or 4— the fourth at the back. 
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The side heads have different headgears. It seems to have had 8 hands, 
four of which are broken; of the extant hands the lower right is in 
varadamudra^ the left holds a kamandalii; and above these the broken 
hands held a lotus each, which are seen even now; the back hands hold : 
(right) trikula, left a hooded serpent; on the chest is perhaps a kavaca; on the 
feet impressed boots can be clearly seen. The figure seems to combine 
Brahma, Visnu, ^iva and Surya, as shown by vdhanas and emblems, but 
greater emphasis seems to have been laid on Surya.^ The representation 
of vdhanas slightly resembles the Hari-Hara-Pitamaha figure from 
Ajmer, ^ though there each figure is distinct. 

It appears from this figure that Surya’s face is purposely rounded, 
and perhaps it does not indicate a late date, because the side-faces unlike 
the middle one seem to be oval, and well suggest meditation and inward 
peace. Stylistically the sculpture is to be placed in about 1200 A. D. 

A mutilated Trimurti is illustrated by Cousens from Muni Bava’s temple, 
Than.^ The central figure seems to have been Brahma; the two front hands 
carrying aksamdld and kamandalii^ can be seen ; others are not clear. 


A standing figure in the Kadvar temple, — which has two hands: 
^ the right bearing a sheath of arrows and the 

left a large bow, which reaches the ground 
on the lower end, — ‘may be identified with Rama and not Parasurama, as 
Cousens calls it,* for the essential symbol of the latter is a parasu^ More 
precisely it is Raghava Rama being a standing image in trihhahga^ 
On the artistic side may be noted the spirited attitude suggested by 
the outward thrust of the chest and firmly planted feet ; also the suppliant 
crouching attitude of a small figure on the right of Rama. 


So far, this is the only figure of Rama that has been illustrated. 
But in later temples figures of Rama are seldom seen. Kadvar, as said 
elsewhere, must have been a Da^vatara temple embodying Gupta tradition. 


Two scenes from Puranas can be recognised among the sculptures 

Sc«.es W Parana. °° Malika Mata temple, by the side of 

the Hira Gate, Dabhoi. On its western front is 
the Samudramanthana, * Churning of the Ocean Samudra Is shown 


* An image in which Brahma, Visna, slva and Surya are blended into one 
is refxjrted from Kiradu, Rajpnfcana, It has one head and ten hands. Another from 
Pavigarh has Surya, Brahma and siva. See ASIWC., 1907-8, p.41 and 1912, p.58. 

® See Rao, o. c., I, i, pi, Ixxiv. ® Cousens, Somandtha^ pis, liii and Ixvii. 

* 0. c., p. 39, fig. 2, also pi, xxxv. 

® See Eao, o. c., I, i, p. 186. Only when he has 4 hands that he carries a 
DOW and arrows. 

fi Ibid,, p. 389. though the three curves are not well demarcated. 

^ Burgess, Dabhoi, pi, xv. 
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as an ornamental waterpot while in the same panel are seen the finds from it, 
the elephant Airavata, the horse Uccasravas, Dhanvantari, and Visvakarma. 


On the eastern face of the temple Burgess recognised a scene from 
Mahahharata} Here King Parlksita is seated on a single pillar in a 
lake, where serpents sent by the serpent Taksaka go in ships in the form of 
Brahmanas with fruits. 

These sculptures must be placed in about the 13th century, the time 
when the fort of Dabhoi was repaired. 


Figures of the goddess Gahga are found at Kadvar^ on the door-frame 
and on the old ( Surya ) temple at Than ® At 
the former the figure is obliterated, but the 
outlines suggest that it stood in samabhahga. 


At Than Ganga stands in samabhahga on a makara ( which is much 
conventionalized ) ; has 4 hands, now only the stumps remain ; the face is 
completely disfigured. On either side is a female figure in tribhahga, but 
what they hold is not clear. The Than figure of Gahga is to be contrasted 
with the Gupta figures at Tigowa and Kharod in the Central Provinces/ 
In the latter, in both cases the figure has two hands only, and the figures 
do not stand so erect as at Than. Again they hold a kmnbha; whether 
the Than figure held it cannot be said. Figures of Gahga are rarely found 
in the Caulukyan temples. 

Burgess reports an image of Va3m at Vayad,® North Gujarat, but 
unfortunately neither is it illustrated nor described, 

Vsiyu 

It is to be noted that the town of Vayad itself is 
regarded as the ancient Vayuvata of the Vayu Parana^ and an annual 
fair, jaira^ is held at the place/ Anyhow a minor cult of Vayu is indicated. 

Among the old sculptures in a small tank at Vadnagar, is a representa- 
tion of seven Rsis (sages) and Kamadhenu.® 
Burgess says there are eight sages who attend 
upon the cow Kamadhenu, a wish-fulfiller-cow. But in fact there are 
seven only, the figure on the extreme left is not a Rsi as his dress and 


^ Adipurva^ slokas 40-44 cited by Ibid., p. 9, pi. xv. 

^ Cotisens, o. c., p, 39. pi. xxxiv. ® Ibid,, pL 2, 

* See Rao, o. c., 11, ii, pis. civ-vi ; also cf. Udayagid, Gwalior and Deogarb, 
Coomaraswamy, Yaksa, II# pi- 20-21. ® ASWI., IX p. 113. 

® Rao, o. c., II, ii, p. 532 describes tbe figure of Vayu according to the 
skstras but does not cite any sculpture. 

^ Burgess, ASW*/., IX, p. 113. « Burgess, o. c,, p. 86, pi. Idv, fig. 3. 
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anjali pose show, while the sages have their right hands in ahhaya. 
This does not accord with the pose mentioned by Rao^ according 
to whom the hands may carry a stick and an umbrella or the right 
hand may be in fnanamudra. But that the figures are those of Rsis 
is indicated by their katipina, and beard and kamandalu in the left 
hand. Their jaidmukuta ( in the case of those who are not defaced ) is 
clearly visible. 

The names of the Rsis are said to vary with each manvantara ( cycle 
or period of Manu ) and they are usually seven^, though Burgess cites eight 
from the Vdyu Purdna,^ 


The earliest Jaina images in Gujarat-Kathiawar seem to be, as said 
before^ the figures carved in the caves at Dhank. 
Jaina conograp y Here it is possible to identify the figures of the 

1st Tirthankara Adinatha (Rsabhadeva), the 16th Tirthankara ^antinatha, 
the 23rd Tirthankara Parsvanatha, and the 24th Tirthankara Mahavira and 
the Yaksini and goddess Ambika. 


Figures of Adinatha are carved in the cell at the lower end of the hilh 
This cell has three niches, one facing the opening and one on either side of 
it. Each side-niche has a nude figure seated in padmdsana, its body erect 
and motionless. The right hand is placed over the left in the lap, with the 
palm upwards. Over the head is a triple umbrella, shown by three strokes; 
on each side is a cdmara bearer, and small vidyddharas are above. The 
figure in the central niche is similarly seated on a simhdsana, with a 
camtrra-bearer on each side. Perhaps all these figures are of Jaina 
Tirthankaras and very probably of Adinatha, as I have shown 
elsewhere.^ The sculpture carved in low relief on the face 
of the rock, higher up the ravine, is definitely of Adinatha.® Here 
adjoining ^antinatha is a figure standing in kdyotsarga-pose.^ It has 
long ear-lobes, and ringlets of hair on the shoulders. This latter symbolizes 
an event in the life of Adinatha. He, before taking the dtksd ( Jaina 
sacrament ), was removing his beand, moustache and hair on the head in 
four ‘ handfuls ' ( mustUoca ). When he was taking out the hair on the 
back of the head with the ‘ fifth handful, ’ he was requested by Indra 
to desist from doing so. Thus a few hairs were left on the head of 
Adinatha, which are found portrayed on a few images from Mathura and 


^ O, c,, II, p. 567. ^ Ibid. ® Burgess, o, c., p. 86. 

** See above p. 53. s July, 1938, pM27. ® See below. 

^ Here Fig. 76. For m explanation of this term see Sankalia, * Jaina 
Iconography,’ New Indian Antiquary, November, 1939, p, 503. 
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elsewhere/ Immediately preceding Adinatha, in the same row is a 
nude figure^ in padmasana posture ; its right hand is laid over the left 
in the lap with the palm upwards. The simhdsana has a wheel and 
a deer in the centre and a lion at each end. Over the head is a triple 
umbrella shown by three strokes. On either side is an attendant 
standing with a cdmara in his hand. The deer is a Idnchana of the 16th 
TIrthahkara of the Svetambara Jainas or of Ara, the 18th Tirthahkara of 
the Digambara Jainas. The Dhank sculpture is either of these.^ 

The best and clearest representation is of Parsvanatha, the 23rd 
Tirthahkara.'^ He stands erect, in kdyofsarga, on a triple cut, stooi-like, 
pedestal which is really the three-fold coils of the serpent which rises 
from behind in five coils, and makes a canopy of seven hoods over his head. 
The manner of representing the coils of the serpent seems to be unique.^ 

Mahavira and some other Tirthahkaras also seem to be sculptured in 
the same row, but their symbols, if any, are not clearly visible now. 

Among the many parivdradevatds and other subsidiary figures that 
are associated with Tirthahkaras in Jaina iconography at Dhank, we have 
first the figure of a ‘‘ woman with a child on her left knee, her right elbow 
resting on her right knee, and her hand pointing up. She has heavy ear- 
rings, and apparently a frontal ornament in the parting of her hair, which 
is wavy and clustering.” ® This woman is evidently Araba or Ambika, 
who is usually sculptured with a child in Jaina iconography. But it is not 
certain whether she is figured here as a Yaksinl to Parsvanatha ( to whose 
immediate left she is ) or as an independent Jaina goddess. Likewise it is 
not clear whether other attendants to the Tirthankaras are ordinary cdmara 
bearers or yaksas, (yaksims there seem to be none)/ 

The Tirthankaras seem to be nirvastras. Do they therefore belong to 
the Digambara sect or to the time before which the differentiation between 
the sects was not so rigid, about 300 A, D., a period which is suggested by 
the style of the sculptures ? 


^ Based on a note by Chimanlal Gocnldas, Editor of the Jaina Satya 
Prakdsha (Gujarati), Augnst-September, 1938, p. 151. 

® Here Fig. 76. 

® Because in early Jaina sculpture nudity alone is not a sure index of the sect 
to which it belongs. * See Fig. 75. 

® For a discussion on this, see JRAS,, 1938, p. 428, n, 4. 

® See Fig. 75. ^ For a discussion on this see/J?AS.* 1938, p. 428. 
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Between the Dhank sculptures and those of the Caulukyan period, a 
period of about 600 years intervenes, but so far^ no sculpture has come to 
light to represent it at any stage. In the later period, there are any number 
of sources, but unfortunately they are not yet systematically tapped^ 
nor is it so easy to do so owing to the orthodoxy of the Jainas. Still a few 
images have reached some museums in India, one of whose collections are 
described at length by the author elsewhere.^ From that a unique figure of 
* Jaina ’ Ganesa and Saras vatl are reproduced here/ 


' However, a few images have been recently found in the Baroda state, 
which seem to be Jaina. See Sanialia, 'The So^aUed Buddhist Images from the 

Baroda State’ BDCRl., pp, 185-188. 

Those from the temples at Abu are described by Jayantavijaya in Ms Z6 m* 

® * Jaina Iconography ^ NIA., November^ 1939, pp. 497-520. 

* See Frontispiece. 
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CHAPTER VII 


EPIGRAPHY 

gPIGRAPHY is reviewed under the following heads: — 

(a) Material. 

(&) Size — measurements in case of copperplates. 

(c) Script. 

{d) Era. 

{e) Style and Matter. 
if) Emblems, seal etc. 

Stone is the common material for the Maurya, Ksatrapa and Gupta 
^ ^ ^ inscriptions found from Gujarat. The Traikutakas 

^ seem to be the first to use copperplates in 

Gujarat.^ They are followed by the KataccurTs, Gurjjaras, Calukyas 
and even the Rastrakutas/ though the last two do resort to stone in 
their respective home provinces. 

The exclusive use of copperplates may indicate two things : (1) The 

scarcity of stone, and even absence of stone buildings, such as temples where 
in later times, Caulukyan, for instance, inscriptions were inscribed. (2) The 
nature of the country of the Traikutakas, (of the rest we know for certain). They 
might have been accustomed to an alluvial plain like southern Gujarat, where 
stone is not easily available. This explains, perhaps, the exclusive use of 
copperplates, by them and their successors, even though they {the Traikutakas) 
were acquainted with Kanheri,® and also perhaps with its inscriptions. 

It is a little curious how the Maitrakas of Valabhi give so much 
preference to copperplates as stone is abundant in Kathiawar. The two 
fragmentary inscriptions of the time of Guhasena, — one on a potsherd from 


^ It would he interesting to trace archaeologically the first use of tamrapairas 
(Copperplates) or other metal for writing purposes. Barring the copper tablets found 
at Hohenjo daro, the Mayidovalu plates of Sivaskandavaxman ( B/., VI, p. S4), so 
far, seem to be the earliest copperplates in Southern India ; in Northern India these 
appear to be a few Kharo^hi inscriptions. See Konow, Kharoshthi Inscriptions ^ 
pp, 4, 23, 13B. They become fairly common in the Gupta period. See jB/., XV, 
p, 113 : XVII, p. 345 : XX. p. 59 and XXI, p. 80, 

* See Appendix, pp. 2-6 and 22-23. ® See/6*W., p, 2* No, 17, 

22 
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Valabhi,* and the other on a slab of stone from Bankodi,^ are really excep- 
tions which seem to prove the Valabhi preference. 

This feature is also noticeable in the few records of other dynasties in 
Kathiawar till we arrive at the Caulukyan period. 

With the Caulukyas of Anhilvada, copperplates and stone share almost 
equally. Here too it is to be noted that copperplates are usually found 
where stone is rather scarce, for instance the Saraswatl valley 5"^ embracing 
Anhilvada, Sunak, and Kadi, ( the last mentioned place has yielded the 
largest number of copperplates ), while stone inscriptions are commonly 
confined to temples and wells. 

The size of the Traikutaka plates is almost uniform, approximately 
g. ^ 3^'.® About the same size is found in the 

* stray plates of the succeeding period,® whereas the 

three Kataccuri plates’ are considerably large in breadth. The Gurjjara 
plates, though they vary very much in size, still roughly fall in two 
divisions®: (l) 91 *' (2) 

The Calukya plates also vary, but they may be divided into two 
groups®: (1) (2) 12''x8''. The Rastrakuta plates, differing 

individually infer se, seem to conform to two standard sizes^® : (l) 10^' x 

( 2 ) 

The size of the great mass of Valabhi plates cannot be reduced to 
any definite scale. But their size increases, and this increase falls into three 
groups. In the first, from Dronasirhha to Dhruvasena I, it fluctuates near 
10 X 6^^ ; in the second, from Guhasena I to Dhruvasena 11, it fluctuates 
near 12'' x 8" in the third, from Dharasena IV to ^iladitya VII, the 
fluctuations are great. Generally they are about 12" x lO'" and 
below 18" X 12".^® 

The copperplates of the Caulukyas of Anhilvada, compared with 
their greatness and long rule, are few. They grow in size and fall 
into three periods. The plates of the early rulers, from Mularaja to Karna, 

* See Ibid,, p, 8, No. 81. ^ see Ibid,, 1. c.. No. 83. 

» See Ibid., pp. 21-ZZ, Nos, 250-254. 

* Though it coatains a number of stone temples, evidently built of 
imported material. 

® See Appends, p. 2. » Ibid,, Nos. 256, 257, 261. ^ Ibid,, Nos. 258, 260. 

* One formed by Nos, 26 and 27, and the other by 24, 25, 28-30. 

^ See Ibid,, pp. 3-4. Ibid., pp, 4-6. 

Nos. 56-77. 19 Nos, 78-120. 


Ibid,, Nos. 121-150 
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are below 10 '^7 and above 5” x 4 / ^ Between these two limits they 
vary considerably. Unfortunately no copperplates of Jayasimha and 
Kiimarapala are found so far. The size of the plates of Ajayapala and 
Bhima II varies between 14'" x 15^' and 9"' x That of the 

'usurper’ Jayavantasiriiha is almost square, 14" x 15/' 

A study of the variation in size of plates of any dynasty and its 
comparison with that of the plates of the preceding and succeeding 
dynasty in the same region is useful. Since the Traikutakas did not 
embellish the genealogical portion of the inscription, their plates are 
small. The Kataccurl records, under the Gupta influence^ depart from 
this practice and surcharge their genealogies with grandiloquent praises. 
This the Gurjjaras borrow, though they were not justified in doing so, 
W'hile the Kataccuris were, to some extent. The Calukyas and Rastrakutas 
were successors of other traditions/^ consequently their plates are also 
large, and increased in size as necessity arose for incorporating exploits 
in wars/ In the case of Valabhi plates, the growth in their size indicates 
not only the growth of power but also the age of the plates. For, the 
larger the plates, the later they are, more space being taken up by the 
genealogical portion.® 

The script of the Girnar edicts, together with that of the Siddapura 
^ . is held to constitute the Southern vaxiety of the 

Script 7 

Asokan Brahmi. But on comparing the chief 
characteristics®, in which the Girnar alphabet differs from that of the 
Northern variety, -with those of the recently found edict at Maski and 
Bralimagiri, it appears that, barring a few points in which the Siddapura 
and Girnar show close resemblance, the Girnar script forms a class 
by itself/ say a sub-group of the Southern variety. For the affinities 
which the Siddapura script exhibits with that at Girnar are not found 
in those at Maski and Brahmagiri,^ though these two are dose to 
Siddapura and form one geographical area. 

^ Ibid,, Nos. 158-168. ® Ibid,, Nos. 205-226. 

^ This point will be explained below. * To be pointed out later. 

® Cf,, for instance, the size of the Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa I, EL^ 
XVIII, p. 235. 

® Thus a grant attributed by Fleet to Bhima H, M.. XVIII, p. 108-9. on 
the evidence of its size, excluding other internal evidence, may be shown to foe orf 
Bhima I, 

^ Biihler, Indian Palaeography, p. 34. 

* These, according to Buhler, Ibid,, are noticed ia the signs for the Matrkas ; 
A, A, kha,ja, ma, ra, sa; the medial i, and «. and the ligatures. 

® This point I have discussed at length separately elsewhere. 
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Two forms of Brahml are visible in the Ksatrapa inscriptions from 
Catch and Kathiawar. The script in the Andhau inscriptions belongs to 
the Northern variety of Brahml, ” having more affinity with the Mathura 
inscription of Sodasa* and also with the Nasik inscription of Usabhadatal 
But^ the subsequent inscriptions®, particularly that of Rudradaman at 
Junagarh, show less archaic forms, and an increased number of curved 
strokes, the script resembling thereby or actually regarded as “the 
precursor of the Southern albhabet,”® used in the Girnar inscription 
of bkandagupta. 

Whether the alphabet of the Skandagupta’s record is a further 
development of the type already seen at Girnar, or whether it is a development 
from some other type, an earlier instance of which is found at Sanchi,® 
cannot be ascertained. It is possible therefore that the former is 
only a meeting place of the Northern and Southern Brahml, having 

Southern Brahml in most of the 
lit cio? ' K Kathiawar, and those in the TraikStaka and other 
^st-Gupta inscriptions from southern Gujarat. These latter might 

Q. successors of the TraikGtakas are engraved in 

Southern Brahmi, nevertheless, stray traces of the Northern BralLl occu» 

e^Sption ia f^T "f I “ This solitary 

exception, (a few years earher than the Samangadh Plates of Dantidurga/ 

and from the western coast of Kathiawar), to the ‘ prevailir" 

script of the court is, Meed, i„porta«t. It, together „ia 

Stray cases above mentioned, indicates that, perhaps, the living script 

at Andhf’;“find ISririfteof S* “and 
the Mathura ins. of SodSr do Lt 
writings the S. in the i 111 T. 

Audhan, therefore. wetavflSriS " ^ 

' 78. pi. IV. B See Appendix, Nos. 6-8. 

found among thellphabet of tS Insorildons!''’ differences may be 

‘ fif.. vm, p. 38, 

Sanebi Inscription of Candragupta II, CU., in. pi. iii B. 

’ Of Kakusthavarman, ZA., VI, p. 22. 

• ippeedl.. No. as, ; c. ^ 
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of Gujarat was the northern — the Nagari form of Brahml, from which the 
latter Devanagari developed, 

But before we arrive at this stage, an intermediate stage is provided 
by the Rastrakuta inscriptions. It may be said that with the Rastrakutas, 
the Nagari is beginning to become the script of inscriptions in Gujarat 
proper. They do not maintain the same* firmness which they show 
with regard to the use of the era.^ As a consequence a free mixture 
of the Northern and Southern forms of letters, corresponding to some extent 
to the fact whether the plates belong to the Deccan or Gujarat branch, 
is visible. Some plates use the Northern alphabet,® others Southern/ 
while in a few the text is in Northern, the signature in Southern.^ 

By the 10th century the Nagari of almost the mediaeval or 
Devanagari type was current in Gujarat and Kathiawar as the plates 
of the Caulukyas® and a little earlier plates from Una® show. 

A survey of the eras used in Gujarat epigraphs brings to light a 
number of currents and cross-currents running 
through Gujarat culture. 

Asoka’s edicts are not dated but they mention in what particular year 
of his reign they were issued. Through Ksatrapa coins and inscriptions 
Gujarat first received an era which is now known as the Saka. But it 
never became popular there. 

The Guptas introduced their own era, which survived till, at least, the 
13th century in Kathiwar, after having been appropriated with ‘slight 


^ See below. 

The following: of Govinda III, JA., XI. p. 157; El., VI. p. 239; of 
Amoghavarsa. EL, XVIII, p. 234 ; of Krana 11. M.. XIII, p. 65; of Indra HI. El,, 
IX. p. 30; of Dhrtiva HI. U., XII, p. 179; of Govinda IV and V, EL, VII, 
p. 83, and lA., XII, p. 251, 

» The following; of Kakka O. JBBRAS., XVI, p. 108; /A SB.. VIII, 
p. 292 ; of Govindaraja, EL, II, p. 56 ; /A.. V. p. 144; of Krsna II, El . I. p. 52. 

* The following: of Dhmva 11, EI„ XXII. p. 71 ; of Karka II, IMd., p. 77. 

® Of the namerons plates only four — two of Mularaja, Appendix* Nos, 159-60 ; 
one of Kaxha, lUd., Ho. 168 ; and one of Bhlma II, Ibid., Ho. 210— are publish^ 
with their facsimilies. 

® No facjamiiies published ; cf. Kielhorn, El., IX, p. 1, 
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modification by the Maitrakas of Valabhl, though it is significant that in 
their epigraphs they neither call it Gupta nor Valabhl. Only in a tenth 
century inscription, for the first time, is the era called ‘ Valabhl.’ ^ 

The Traikutaka epigraphs mention an era, which might have been 
founded by them,® and which is known later as the Cedi or Kalacchurl. 
Anyhow the use of their own era shows the Traikutaka power in the 
Sth century, contemporary as they were of the Guptas, in Lata. 

Continuance of the Traikutaka influence in the region even when 
they had departed or ceased to rule is implied by the use of the era, 
though unnamed, by the Kataccuris, Gurjjaras and Calukyas. 

^ * The slight modification ’ is that whereas in the true Gupta era the year is 
calculated to commence with the Caitra Sukla, (Fleet, Cl/., Ill, Introduction, 
p. 128), the same year, in the era used by the Maitrakas of Valabhi, commenced 
with the KarUikaSukla 1, (immediately preceding the Caitra Sukla 1, of that very 
year)t as evidenced by the Kaira Grant of Dharasena IV (/A., XV. p. 335) and the 
Veraval Inscription of Valabhi Samvat 927. (Fleet, o, c., p. 90 ; JS/., Ill, p. 303). 
These are the only two inscriptions which afford us details for calculating the date 
and thus make it possible for us to know the commencement of the era used in 
Valabhi inscriptions. Fleet regarded these two cases as exceptions and held that 
all the other inscriptions of the Valabhi dynasty should be regarded as dated after 
the true Gupta era. But I am inclined to differ from him because (1) there are two 
inscriptions— one of a Valabhl ruler himself and the other from Veraval, using an 
era called Valabhi— which depart from the true Gupta era and introduce a * slight 
modification * in the Gupta era, as explained above. Whereas there is only one 
inscription {lA XI, p. 242) — ^and that too of a much later date and not belonging 
to or of the reign of one of the Valabhi rulers — which follows the true Gupta era, 
(II) Other grants of the Maitrakas of Valabhi afford no * ‘exact details for calculation’^ 
of the commencement of the era, as Fleet himself has admitted, (o. c., p. 126). 

Hence it is not improbable that the era used in the Valabhi grants was the 
modified Gupta era and not the true Gupta era. Fleet’s view (Ibid.i pp. 72“73 and 
p. 95) that the era was modified because the Kaira grant of Dharasena was recorded 
in Gujarat where the Vikrama era was popular is open to doubt, because the earliest 
inscription dated in the Vikrama era found, so far, from Gujarat is the Hansot grant 
of Bhartrvaddha, EL, XII, p 197. This is later than the grant of Dharasena IV 
cited above. In short there is no evidence (archaeological) to presume the prevalence, 
much less popularity, of the Vikrama era in Gujarat before the Sth century. But 
if that presumption is made, it can as well be made in the case of Kathiawar, 
which was then politically related with Malwa, — {as Hiuen Tsiang tells us, Buddhist 
Records of the WcBtern World, Vol. II, p. 267)—, the traditional home of the 
Vikrama era. If this presumption is made, then it is not improbable, as I hold, that 
the grants of the Maitrakas of Valabhi were affected by the prevalence of the Vikrama 
era in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

® See below, 

* However, see above, p. 12» f. n. 1. 
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With the Rastrakutas the ^aka era reappears (or is introduced for 
the first timeO in Lata, with a new feature. This is the specification 
of the Samvatsara, (which is different for every year), along with the 
usual details about date in a few epigraphs of the Imperial Rastrakutas 
from Gujarat^, But as a rule no inscription of the Gujarat branch 
mentions it, and even now the practice of recording the Samvatsara 
is not popular in Gujarat. In the Deccan, however, the practice coming 
down from the Calukya and Rastrakuta days still survives. 

As early as the Gurjara-Pratihara penetration in Gujarat/ the 
Vikrama era was introduced there, replacing the Cedi in vogue* 
And though the Rastrakutas invariably used the Saka, still in the 10th 
century, their feudatory, Paramara Siyaka gave preference to the 
Vikrama/ owing mainly to northern contacts. 

The Caulukyas continued the practice and tried to introduce the 
Vikrama era in southern Lata, but the local tradition seems to prefer the 
Saka." 


Northern Gujarat, their home province, as well as the outlying 
provinces used the Vikrama. But in Kathiawar, the Vaiafahi era as 
‘Valabhr is called so for the first time by the Una Inscription of 
Balavarman/ His successor,^ however, uses the Vikrama, perhaps 
because the province was under the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 

In the local inscriptions the Valabhi tradition persists, though in 
a few cases it seems to be ousted by the J^aka/ Vikrama and Siiiiha eras. 
The last is mentioned four times in Kathiawar, ® and twice in Raj putana. 
Whatever be the initial year of its foundation, A. D. 1109 or 1113, it 
never seems to have become popular, for it is invariably used with 
other eras. 


The cosmopolitan nature of southern Kathiawar is further illustrated 
by the Veraval Inscription wherein, besides Simha, Valabhi and Vikrama ^ 
the Hijari era is also mentioned 

In style and matter a few aspects of inscriptions, — their nature and 
^ language, mythological allusions, imprecatory 

^ and benedictory verses, — are here briefly discussed 

with a view to finding out, if possible, cultural impacts on ^ch dynasty as far 
as epigraphy is concerned. 


^ If it was not current there daring the Katrapa period. 

2 See Appendix. Nos. 42, 44, 47, 52, 55, 57. 

® See Appendix, No. 262. ^ See lUd., Nos. 263-64* 

® See/Wi., Nos. 166-67 and also 265“-66, 

6 Appendix, No. 253 A. » No. 253 B. » 231 and 254. 

^ Ibid,, Nos. 254, 214, 236. ' Ibid., No, 236. 
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The Girnar edicts of Asoka are ‘ Rescripts of Morality ’ written in a 
Western dialect of the Prakrit, still influenced a great deal by the Magadhan 
dialect/ And what we have to note is that the language in which these 
rescripts are couched was perhaps more suitable for the period to which 
they belong than, for instance, the imprecatory and benedictory verses of 
later epigraphs. 

From the Ksatrapa periods onwards the Gujarat inscriptions may be 
divided into four broad classes : (1) Eulogy (Praksti-type). 

( 2 ) Commemorative. 

( 3 ) Donative. 

(4) Mixed : Eulogistic and Donative. 

The Junagarh Inscription of Rudradaman is a Prasasti, whereas the 
four earlier records of his are commemorative epigraphs. The former is 
composed in plain yet forcible Sanskrit prose, which by a detailed study 
has been proved to belong to a period between the epic and classical 
literature.^ It is free from too long and difficult compounds and conventiona- 
lities. The commemorative epigraphs, on the other hand, are in simple 
Prakrit. The language, however, in all the subsequent epigraphs® of a 
similar nature tends towards purer Sanskrit, (as do the legends on coins). 

Classical style in Pra^sti is heralded by the Skandagupta Inscription. 
From the dry prose of the earlier epigraphs, the poetry of it is a happy 
relief. Its music, from the start, rings in our ears. 

Ail the three Traikutaka inscriptions are donative, but whereas the 
first^ is written in simple, matter-of-fact language, with only a part of the 
imprecatory verse, the second, Surat Plate of Vyaghrasena® contains a 
long eulogy of Vyaghrasena, a compound running into three lines, full of 
set phrases® which seem to have been borrowed and which did influence not 
only the phraseology of the eulogistic portion of the later epigraphs of the 
region but also that of Valabhi.'^ 

The Kajaccuri records are of similar nature. Their eulogistic portions 
show distinct signs of Traikutaka as well as Gupta influence,® which is 
subsequently reflected in ail the Gur j jara® and a Calukya^® records. But the 


^ For details see Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, CIL , 1, pp. M-vii. 

^ See Buhler, * Iflscriptions.„and Artificial Poetry,,,../ /A XLII, p. 190. 

® Appendix, Nos, 7-13. ^ lUd., No. 15. 

® Ihid,, No* 16. ^ Viz,, Sphtfdpardnta.,.dravinavisranandvdpta, 11. 2-*4, 

^ Appendix. No. 60, line 9. 

^ For details see Kielhorn BI„ VI, p. 300. notes IH. The influence of 
Kilidisa’s Sdkuntala s,n6. Raghuvamsa is also apparent in lines 7-8. 

® Appendix No, 24, lines 1-2, ^0 Ihid., No. 34, 
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Calukya records exhibit other features^ also which can be traced back, 
through the Kadamba records, to the Cutu Satakarnis. 

To these common characteristics of the early mediaeval epigraphs 
of Lata, the epigraph of Bhartrvaddha, though alike in nature, is an excep- 
tion. Though it immediately succeeds the Gurjjara plates, still its 
phraseology does not follow that of the latter. 

None of the Rastrakuta inscriptions is a pure prasasti composed 
entirely in verse. The purpose of ail is donative. Nevertheless, with the 
exception of one inscription®, the genealogical part of the rest of the 
inscriptions is not different from prasastis in pure verse. Yet all the 
inscriptions are absolutely identical in their descriptions of any king. 
Some give the facts in detail, others in brief, while a third group may omit 
them completely. 

This living interest we miss in the Valabhi records, all of which are in 
prose excluding the imprecatory and benedictory verses, and in which the 
conventional eulogy of Dhruvasena I, for instance, never varies for 200 years. 

Fortunately the stray inscriptions of other dynasties that have been 
discovered are free from the Valabhi stamp, as they are in respect of script 
and era also. This may indicate how little cultural influence the Valabhi 
regime had on the contemporary or later court epigraphy of Kathiawar. 
These inscriptions, except the grant of Dharanivaraha, are in prose and 
donative ; Dharanivaraha s genealogical portion is in verse. 

Inscriptions of the Caulukya period may be grouped into two classes: — 
(1) Donative, (2) Pra^sti. Majority of inscriptions belong to the first 
class. They are no more than deeds of grants, briefly referring to the donor 
(and only at times to his family) without any eulogy and mentioning finally 
the donee and the object granted. Even the imprecatory and benedictory 
verses, which were the stock feature of the earlier inscriptions, are perfunc- 
torily given® or not given at all/ The date is usually given in the beginning, 
followed by the place of origin and the name of the donor — features which 
remind us of the later style in Gujarati letters and documents. 

The language of these records reveals the influence of Prakrits as we 
pass on from the inscriptions of earlier Caulukya kings to those of the later, 
and as we meet with donations of public and private men. Thus, for 
instance, the only Prakrit words in the records of Mularaja and Bhima 
are the names of villages ; whereas a series of Prakrit words occur in the 

* For example, reference to Ekrtti putra, Manasa'-gotra eic, 

® Apijendix, Ko. 47, ® Ibid.^ Ho. 161. 

« IMd., Nos. 15$-165. 


i XTrt 
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inscription of a feudatory of KumarapaW; the Jaina inscriptions from Abu 
have invariably the proper names in Prakrit f and the common people and 
their occupations are referred to in the Veraval inscription of Arjunadeva ® 

To the Prasasti class belong a few records of Kumarapaias period/ 
and certain others/ These inscriptions are in verse, and describe the 
exploits of a king or the deed of an individual in a language which though 
conventional does not seem to be used for false, vainglorious praises only. 
And there is variety too. For no less than three records praise the heads 
of religious sects, and only incidentally the king. 

Not only the Asokan edicts, but also the Junagarh Inscription of 
Rudradaman is devoid of mythological allusions 
Mythological Allusions comparison of the king's deeds with 

those of the gods®. This is first noticed in the record of Skandagupta/ 
but is surprisingly absent from those of the Traikutakas. The 
Kataccurl grants, imitating the Gupta records, compare their kings 
in their various virtues and powers with Dhanada, Varuna, Indra etc* 
But the Gurjjara records, sensibly enough, omit this feature in their 
borrowing from those of the Kataccurl, though we do find a few references 
to gods.® The Calukyas pick up the fondness for Varaha incarnation, in 
addition to that for Subrahmanya and the Saptamatrs, which they inherit 
from their Deccan and Karnataka predecessors. 

The Rastrakuta inscriptions in this respect are considerably rich. 
They show acquaintance not only with the various aspects of ^iva, and 
avataras of Visnu, which is not unusual, but also with that of Visnu 
as Krsna, while there are allusions to important personalities of the 
Mahahharata and Sahasrarjuna. But references to the Ramayaija 
heroes are very few. There is one reference, important for settling the 
antiquity of certain parts of the Bhagavata Purana, which says that 
Karkaraja made Dharma fourfold.® 

The Valabhi inscriptions, in spite of their conventional outlook, 
contain very few mythological allusions or comparisons with gods. The 
inscription of Dronasimha “ perhaps the first Maitraka king, has no eulogy; 
that of Ms successor^^ comjwes him to Dharmaraja; while ^iladitya III is 

^ No. 181. ^ No. 220. ® No. 236. 

* Ib£d*t Nos. 184, 187, 202. ® Jbtd,^ Nos. 215 , 233 , 244. 

® Though both the records show high respect for Brahmaaas. 

’ Appendix, No. 14, lines 1-3 etc. 

# In lines 3 and 4, for instance, of the Kavi Grant of Dadda. 

® iAf, XII, p. 156. Ibid,, No, 59, Ibid,, No. 60, 
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compared to Purusottama who produced the Cintamani/ and ^iladitya VI 
to Purusottama as Govardhanadhara and Nrsimha.^ 

The purely donative inscriptions of the Caulukyas avoid eulogy as a 
rule, though it is difficult to account for this practice, for almost the first 
inscription of Mularaja^ compares him to Brahma, Visnu, ^iva and other 
gods. Inscriptions of the subsequent rulers always refer to ^iva as 
Bhavampati, and occasionally to Visnu. 

The Vadnagar Pra^sti^ (which for our purpose is more important 
than others which are in praise of religious heads), invokes ^iva and praises 
Brahma, but except Kumarapala who is compared to Varaha, none of his 
predecessors is compared in virtue or exploits with any god. The Cintra 
Prasastf speaks of Arjunadeva as an avatara of Krsna, and of Sarahgadeva 
as ^arahgadhara. 

No particular opening formula or words are found in the Ksatrapa 
Opening & Closing inscriptions from Andhau, but the word Siddham 
Formula Occurs -in ail the subsequent inscriptions.® And 

the same formula occurs in Skandagupta’s inscription. The inscriptions 
of the Traikutakas, Kataccuris, Gurjjaras and Calukyas have Om Svasii 
or only Svasii. A little variety is afforded by the Rastrakuta records. 
The earliest inscription of Kakka’ has no auspicious formula to begin 
with, whereas the subsequent inscriptions have first only ‘Sa vo...’, 
which is immediately supplemented by prefixing Om. Then, from the 
time of Dhmva III, we find generally ^SvasW added on to Om,^ To 
this general rule an exception is found in an inscription of Dantivarma®, 
which has the formula 'Om, Om Buddhdya, and another in a grant of 
Govinda V^® which after Om begins with the verse ^Jayati... The Maitraka 
inscriptions have either the formula Oin Svasii or Svasti. 

In the Caulukya records the formula may be said to vary according 
to the nature of the inscriptions. Purely donative records of the kings 
themselves have no auspicious formula, but simply the words 'Rajdvali... 
or, in the earlier records simply Om;andin later records Svasii oi Om 
SvastL^^ Om Namah Bhagavaie is found in an inscription of Karna,^® and 
Om Namah Sivdya in the Mangrol, and Vadnagar Praiastis of Kumarapala 

» lUd., No. 128. ® Ibid , No. 148. ® lUd,, No. 159. 

* Ibid,, No. 187. ® Ibid., No. 244. 

® According to Stein, IHQ., IX, p, 226 this may be due to the Satavahana 
contact. 

^ Appendix A, No. 41. ® Ibid., No, 50. ® Ibid., 51, 

lUd,, No, 57. » E, G.. Ibid., Nos. 158-59 

Ibid., No, 210 and 213 respectively. Ibid., No. 166. 
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(or his time) and Sri Dhara’s Prasasti/ Om SvasU Jayascahhyudayasca 
occurs in two inscriptions from Kathiawar and in an inscription of 
Ajayapala. The Jaina Inscriptions from Abu have Om Vahde Sarasvafi. 

No closing formula is found in the Ksatrapa, Traikutaka and the 
Kataccurl records. All the Gurjjara records, except one/ and all the 
Maitraka records close with the words ^Svahasto 

The Rastrakuta records supply interesting variations. Earlier grants 
merely mention the writer’s name/ the later either Svahasto mama^ or 
its equivalents Matam mama or Rdjdsvamukhddekena, but in two cases 
Mangalam Maha Srih, or only SnJf and once Om Namah Sivdya,^ 

Donative grants of the Caulukyas usually end with the words, By 

the (king) ;or By the writer ; once with the words Svahasto mama\ 

once with Mangalam MahdsnJi and twice or so with Subham Bhavaiu* 

This study of the opening and closing formulas from Gujarat inscrip- 
tions shows that the word ^ Siddham' which became current in early 
Brahml inscriptions^® somehow did not become popular in later Gujarat 
epigraphical writings. In its place were substituted ^SvasW and Om and 
later, with the spread of Bhakti cult (?), names of deities — Siva, Vasudeva, 
Sarasvatl, for instance. 

The same tendency is indicated in the closing formulas. The practice 
of putting the writer’s name and the expression to the effect ' This is by 
king’s order’ — ^found for the first time in a few Asokan edicts — ^appears to 
undergo a modification for the first time in Southern Gujarat at about the 
9tb century by the addition of auspicious or religious formulas. In Northern 
Gujarat and Kathiawar this change is noticed in about the 12th century. 


Invocations at the outset, beginning with the inscription of Skanda- 

Invocations Etc are usually to Brahma, Visnu, or ^iva, 

at times to Visnu and Siva, sometimes to all 
of them, and in a few cases to Buddha. But that to a devi or Gane^ 
is found for the first time in an inscription of Kumarapala’s time 
from Somnath. 


» lUd., Nos. 181, 187 and 215. 

® No. 26. Note that only the order is changed, svahasto being 

placed earlier. 

* Ibid., Nos. 41-44 and 47, ^ Ihid.^ Nos. 45, 49-55. 

® Ibid., Nos. 56-57. s No. 58. ^ Ibid,, No. 205. 

« Ibid., Nos. 205 and 215. » IbU.^ Nos. 187 and 218. 

For their distribution see Stein, /HQ., IX, p. 226, 
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The imprecatory and benedictory verses, warning the future kings 
against depriving the donee of the grant and extolling the benefits of making 
a grant, are of a stereotyped nature right from the Traikutaka to the end 
of the Cauiukyan period. Variation in details, terminology^ quantity etc., 
however, are found. More matter is found, for instance, in some Rastrakuta 
records'^ than in those of other dynasties, whereas some of the Cauiukyan 
records give these verses very briefly or omit them entirely. 

Do these verses owe their origin to the Puranas^ or to the ideas which 
were current in India from a remote antiquity, and echoes of which are also 
found in Asoka’s edicts® ? 

No seal or any other emblems are found on the Maurya and 
« , , Ksatrapa inscriptions nor on the Trikutaka and 

Jcunibleiiis « 

Kataccuri copperplates. 

The Gurjjara copperplates have usually a *Voughly circular seal”, in 
relief, on a countersunk surface with a device® and below the legend ; 
^^Samanta Daddah** On the Ilao Grant the figure may be that of 
a Gamda(?).^ 

Only one of the plates of the Gujarat Calukyas has preserved its 
seal which is round, having a diameter of IF; on it there are the 
letters Sn-dsraya,^ But another plate found from the Nasik district 
has on its seal the letters Jayd iraya and below them a half lotus and 
above a crescent moon.^ 

Majority of the Rastrakuta plates have a seal. Unfortunately very 
few of these seals are published. But on the strength of their description 
by the various editors we can trace a kind of evolution in their device. 


^ No, 202 ; Ganesa as Vighnaharta is also referred to in the Vadaagar 

Pra4.sti of Kumarapala, verse 18; then in Cintra Pra^sti, Ibid., No. 244, 

^ E. G., in the Valabhi records, Ibid., Nos. 60-63. ® E. G., Ibid,, No. 43, 

* A few have been already traced by Pargiter in some Purinas and the 
Mababharata. See JRAS„ 1912, pp. 248-254. 

® Cf. Girnar edicts No. 6, line 13-14, No. 9, line 8-9, No, 11, line 4 which say 
that A^ka’s descendants should act for the welfare of the people ; that charity in 
this world begets Svarga and punym in the next world. In the Sancbi and the 
Delhi Pillar edicts is found the expression *as long as the Sun and the Moon shall 
Shine’, while in the Mysore group of edicts we find the important expression, 
Pordnd pakUT, ‘This is an ancient rule.’ 

® Fleet further adds that the meaning of this is not apparent, but may be some 
emblem of Sun worship. Ibid., No, Z4, Very rarely the seal is reproduced, and 
whenever it is, it is not distinct. 

^ Ibid No, S3, « Ibid,, No, 35. 


» Ibid,, No. 39. 
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The seal of the Gujarat Rastrakuta Kakka (Saka 679 ) had a Garada 
but it is now broken/ That of Govinda III (Saka 730 ) is said to have on 
it a seated ^iva/ On looking at the indistinct photograph®, I find that the 
nose of the central figure is very prominent and the face very peculiar, 
which may be Garuda’s and not that of ^^iva’. Moreover some 
representation, like wings, is seen on either side of the central figure. 

The seal on Amoghavarsa’s Sanjan Plates has, as described by 
Bhandarkar,"' ** a Garuda in high relief on a countersunk surface on a 
lotus seat facing full front, with his prominent beak nose and holding a 

snake in each hand. Two discs are seen above the ears of Garuda on 

Garuda’s proper right, there is a representation of Ganapati in the upper 
corner and lower down an indistinct Chauri and a lamp. On his left, 
near the top is the same goddess standing in front of an animal ( perhaps 
a lion ) and holding a ladle in her right hand, below her a Chauri^ and 
near the bottom a Svastika.” 

Keeping the central figure Amoghavarsa’s successors incorporate 
more symbols. For instance, on the seal of Krsna II ( A.D. 910)® there is 
no goddess; on that of Indra III there are the emblems: a 
and a lamp, whereas on that of Govinda IV ( A.D. 930) there are found a 
dagger, a bow and an arrow. 

In all the seals from Amoghavarsa onwards, the central figure is 
definitely Garuda. On this analogy the figures on earlier seals must be 
identified with that of Garuda. No room for doubt exists, apart from this 
objective evidence, because the Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa actually 
mention Garuda as the mudra of the Rastrakutas. 

This Garuda-motive is also found on the seals of the Paramaras of 
Malwa,^ and this is, I think, another proof of their relationship, both 
through blood and politics, with the Rastrakutas. 

' No. 37. 2 No. 42. » No. 42. 

^ Ihid,^ No. 52. The recently published Brahmanpalli grant is said to have 
Garada only. lUd.^ No, 46. 

^ lUd., No. 55. Though in the New Copperplate of Dhruva II (Saka 806) 
Altekar mentions only Garada, holding hooded snakes in either hand. Ibid,, No. 53. 

Cf . Bhagnd samasta hhupkla mudra garuda mudrayd. Ibid,, No. 52, p. 249, 

’ For instance the Harsola and Ahmedabad Plates of Siyaka. Ibid,, ms. 
263-66, have Garada with serpents and wings, though other objects are missing. 
For others see Kay, DBm., 11, p. 852. Indore Grant, 14., VI. p 48 and p. 
862-863, which describes grants of Bhoja of Malwa ; also p. 873, Mandhata Plate 
of Jayasimha, EX., Ill, p. 46 after which it seems to disappear. It is also found on 
the Rastrakutas of Betul. Ray, o.c., I. p. 557 citing I A., XVIII, p. 230. However, 
if there were no other points of contact, not much reliance can be placed on this 
point as Garnda-motive was very common. 
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All the seals of the Maitrakas of Valabhl, which have been preserved* 
have generally an oval surface and a round back. It is at times divided 
into two sections. In the upper is a bull (Nandi) with the face to the right; 
below are the words Sri Bhattahah} Very rarely is the face of the 
Nandi to the left.^ 

None of the seals of the Caulukyas of Anhiivada have been preserved. 
But the extant copperplates definitely indicate their existence in some 
cases. A few inscriptions show other features. For instance the Kadi 
plates of Mularaja have at the end of the first plate a bull couchant and 
facing the right.® The Chi tor inscription of Kumarapala has some figure 
in its middle^ which is not identified; while on the left hand of the second 
plate of Ajayapala’s copperplates® at the end of the writing, says Fleet, 
are the figures of the Moon, and the Sun and a god seated on a lotus, with 
4 hands and 4 heads, which must be Brahma. 


^ Cf, Gaaesagadh Plates of Dhruvasena I, Ho. 64, 

® A bull, coucbant and facing the proper right, is also found on the seals of 
early Pallavas. See B/., VI, p, 84. 

* Appendix:, Ho. 159. p. 191-93. 

* No. 184. 


* Ihid.^ No. ^OS, p. 80, 



CHAPTER VIII 

NUMISMATICS 


A brief survey of the evolution of coinage in ancient Gujarat is best 
understood by treating it under its various subdivisions : — 

(a?) Form and fabric, 

(d) Symbols, 

(c) Coin legends, (their character). 

(d) Date. 

(e) Bust of the king etc. 

The Greeks in a sense laid the foundation of Gujarat coinage^ on 
which the superstructure was built by the succeeding rulers^. 


Pre-Greek Coins 


The pre- Greek, perhaps indigenous, coins of Gujarat are a few very 
small coins of silver, weighing about 5 grains; 
they have the symbols : Svastika^ Trisula, and 
Cakra ; some have on the obverse a misshapen elephant, on the reverse 
something like a circle.® 


This dearth of information we are now able to supplement by the coins 
recently acquired from Kamrej, Navsari district, Southern Gujarat, and 
those excavated from Amreli, Kathiawar, by the Baroda Archaeological 
Department. 

From Kamrej various kinds of coins were obtained. Among these are 
some punch-marked, supposed to be Kdrsdpanas, and a few cast and 
Avanti or Ujjain coins. No information about the punch-marked coins is 
yet published. The Avanti coins are of various types. A few are of silver 
and the rest of copper; (both) are either square or circular in shape.® 

Only one cast coin and a few 'Tribal* coins are described,® whereas 
Avanti coins from Amreli are not discussed at all. 

The Bactrian Greeks did away with everything but the fabric. Though 

Greek Coins issued many varieties of coins in their north- 

western dominions their Gujarat coins have : 


^ As perhaps in other parts of India. 2 Mentioned in Chapter II. 

® BG.t I, p. 17. May we regard the symbols on Gujarat coins as Maurya ? 
They resemble to some extent those mentioned by Jayaswal in JRAS,, July 1936, 
p. 437. pis. II-IV. 

* JMSl, 1939. p. 20. 

® Details are not given here, for those given by the writer in are not 
possible to check in the photographs (pi, IV), which are indistinct, ® Do. 
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i. Form : round or square/ 

ii. Fabric: silver and copper.^ 

iii. Weight : Drachm, (about 60 grains) and obol (o)/ 

iv. Coin legend in Greek, round the helmeted bust of king, on the 
obverse; on the reverse the legend in Kharosthi/ 

V. A monogram. 

vi. A bust of the king with head either helmeted or bare and filleted- 
generally on the obverse/ 

vii. On the reverse, figure of a standing god or goddess/ 

None of the coins is dated, 

Ksaharata Ksatrapas, the successors of Greeks in Gujarat, discarded 
Ksaharata Ksatrapa Coins many of the Greek features. 

The coins of Bhumalca^ are : 

i. of copper, 
and have 

ii. among the symbols an arrow, discus, thunderbolt, dharmacakra, 
lion-capital. 

iii. for legend, inscription in Kharosthi and Brahmi and sometimes 
in both. 

iv. bust on the obverse. 

It would be apparent that the traces of Greek influence are few.® It 
is probable that there was not enough time for this influence to work on the 
Ksaharatas, as they were in Gujarat for a short while only, and during that 
period were mainly connected with the Deccan. 

^ Drachm of Menander and ApoIIodotus ; square, copper coins of ApoIIodotns. 

® Silver of Eucratides, Menander and ApoIIodotus ; copper of the latter only, 

® Obols of Eucratides : drachmae of Menander and ApoIIodotus, 

* These are here omitted ; but they mention the name of the Hng who issues 
the coins thus, **of the King, saviour, ApoIIodotus or Menander,’’ as the case may be, 
For details see Brown, Coins of India ; Gardiner, British Eluseum Catalogue ; 
Whitehead, Punjab Museum Catalogue, 

* The copper coins of Apollodotus-both round and square-have no bust of the 
king either on the obverse or reverse ; instead they have the standing Apollo with 
an arrow in his right hand, bow in the left and the tripod respectively. 

® Athene on Menander’s ; Apollo on ApoIIodotus*. 

^ Of Ms successor Nahapana’s not yet found in Gujarat. 

* Of course there is the bust in imitation of the Greek coins* but it is 
considerably different from the Greek bust. 


24 
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The symbols and the legend, on the contrary, show contact with the 
early Andhras and Ku^nas, and the prevalence of Buddhism in the province. 


Most interesting are the coins of the second dynasty of the Ksatrapas. 

Ail the varied influences are clearly reflected 
Ksatrapa Coins them, which will be evident by a detailed 

examination. The coins are: — 


i. of silver, lead, and copper,^ 

ii. round, and square, 
and have 

iii. bust of the king on the obverse, 

iv. legend in Greek characters on the obverse. 

V. and on the reverse legend (in early coins) both in the Brahmi and 
Kharosthi ; later only in Brahmi. 

V. among the symbols, a star, a cresent surmounting the cait^^a and 
beneath wavy line. 

vi. date in Saka era and in Brahmi numerals, on the obverse, behind 
the king’s head.* 


The Greek features still surviving are noticed in the fabric, bust of the 
king, and in the legend on the obverse. 

In respect of weight the silver coins are usually 34 grains, called 
"hemidrachms,” thus differing a little from those of the Greeks. The 
Greek legend gradually died out^ ; first it becomes a meaningless imitation, 
while a few words continue to appear on the Gupta coins. The bust is 
immortalised; it is accepted by the Ksatrapas, and handed over to the 
Guptas who retain it in their Gujarat coinage, though stamped with 
their personality. 


^ Potin coins, are as a rule, confined to Malwa ; whereas only one coin of 
copper, that of Jivadaman, son of Castana, is found. 

® This feature is not found on the coins of earlier rulers— even those of 
Rudradaman (c. loO A. D.) It is noticed for the first time on the coins of Jivadaman 
(c. 178); a change in the fashion was made by isvaradatta, the intruder ; he dated 
his coins in regnal years. Svami Simhasena (c. 382 A. D.) added the words 
*varsc\ 'in the year', before the date. 

® Legible Greek inscriptions are found on the coins of Castana and his son 
livadaman. From the time of Rudradaman I {c. 130 A. D.— 150 A. D.) they 
hdoome meaningless, but their traces continue to appear up to the end of the 
dynasty (c. 390 A. D,). 
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In KharosthI on the Greek and early Ksatrapa coins is visible the 
spread of a new influence from north-western India into Gujarat. But its 
source soon dried up, which is evident from its disappearance on the later 
Ksatrapa coins.^ 

The symbols — caityO^ etc, — reveal the early Andhra contact. This 
replacement of the Greek by the native symbols suggests that the ideas 
brought by the new rulers with them were not significant to the people 
so that the old symbols had to be reintroduced. 

The Brahmi coin-legend^ is in the ascendant as far as its language is 
concerned; it tends towards pure, classical Sanskrit, gradually displacing 
the Prakrit.'^ But the script towards the end of the dynasty becomes 
unreadable®, as letters lose their individuality, indicating perhaps that as 
scholarship advances art deteriorates. 

Before passing over to the coins of the Guptas, reference must be made 
here to the Roman coins and influence in Gujarat, 
Oman oms Though, till now, only one coin (of Lucius 

Virus) is found®, The Roman influence must be very great, from about the 
1st century A.D., as direct sailing between Broach and the Mediter- 
ranean ports was then established,’ and also as, owing to the preponderance 
of Indian exports, Rome had to pay in silver dinarii and gold aurei® instead 
of goods. But it is suggested by Warmington® that the coins were melted 
down by the ^akas (Ksatrapas). Hence they are rare in Gujarat and 
have left little influence on the local coinage*®, except perhaps with a 
single trace of the Roman alphabet mixed with Greek on the coins 
of Nahapana. 


^ Found on the coins of Bhumaka and Nahapana, a few traces on that of 
Castana, but no more afterwards. 

2 Now identified as mountain. C/. a similar representation of a mountain on a 
seal impression from the Palace of Knossos. Morgan, Prehistorio Man, fig. 155. 

® Usually in the form Mahaksatrapasa Rudrasimhasa (this name 

of course changes) put rasa rdjno Mahaksatrapasa Ddmasenasa.^’* 

* Cf. above the evidence from inscriptions ; the best instance is the transforma- 
tion of the genitive sa to sya» For details see Rapson, CAD., p. cxxvlii, 

® Ibid.fpp, cxxxviii and cxliv. 

* At Nagdhara, Jalalpur Taluq, Surat Dist. JRAS , 1904, p. 599. 

^ Warmington, Commerce between the Romaft Empire and India, p. 46. 

® p, 270, interpreting the words of The PeHplus that at Broach 

exchange was made to the advantage of the Romans because the latter at times got 
in exchange ^Iver coins of Saka and Andhra kings. 

® Ibid,, p. 290. /&jW.,p. 297. 
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Gupta coins indicate further play of new forces (which may be 
Gupta Coins called Gangetic or Madhyadesi) upon Gujarat. 

The coin-types vary with each successive ruler, 
but still their features may be summed up and discussed as follows : — 

(i) Shape : round. 

(ii) Fabric : silver, and copper coated with silver/ 

(iii) Obverse : bust of the king. 

Date, behind the king’s head, in Gupta era.^ 

Traces of corrupt Greek legend. 

Reverse ; symbol, Garuda, cluster of dots, wavy line beneath border 
of dots, bull couchant to the right®, altar with fire burning on it/ 

(iv) Legend, usually on the reverse thus : 

Paramahhagavata maharajadhiraja sri Kumdragupta 
M ahendrdditya 

Here the new features are the various symbols, and purely Sanskrit 
legend in the nominative. Of the existing features, the Guptas kept the 
bust, bearing, however, their personality. The manner of putting the date 
they retained, introducing, however, their era. 

But both in fabric and weight they closely follow their predecessors. 
Why did the Guptas not give a gold currency to Gujarat, which they had 
introduced in all other parts of their empire ? Whether the reasons were 
economic or political it is difficult to say now. 

So also in the matter of the legend. Though it shows a definite 
departure from that on the Ksatrapa coins, the latter being always in 
the genitive, still we miss the fulness, variety and the poetry noticed on 
their coins in other parts of the empire, while the nominative form of 
their legend is also found on the coins of the Traikutakas/ As regards 

^ All of Kumaragopta and found from Valabhl, hence called the Valabhi fabric. 

® Indicated by the letter (va) instead of "varse\ 

s Found on coins of Skaadagapta-of base metal. See Allan, o. c., p. 121. 

^ On the coins of Skandagupta from Catch. The Interpretation is Allan’s 
(GC., p, ci,). The BG,* I, i, p. 71 read it as altar and one upright and two side- 
jets of water. Neither of these readings seems to be correct. The things look more 
like a plant and basin ; though not Tulsi plant, as it is totally different. It has 
vary small leaves. 

® It varies a little with other kings, but there is not that rich variety which Is 
found In the coins of the home provinces. 

® See bdow. 
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the matter on Gujarat coins, for the first time the rulers proclaim their 
faith on coins (though immediately to be followed by the Traiku takas), 
thus introducing to Gujarat, by more ways than one, to their pursuit 
of the old cults, perhaps fallen into abeyance. 

The symbols : Bull, Garuda, etc., are new to Gujarat, though Garuda 
is found on early Greek coins/ and Bull on those of the Kusanas. But 
of these only the Bull survives through Valabhi coins and plates right 
down to the time of Mularaja.^ 

From the Gupta coins, then, Gujarat partook of all the varied foreign 
and indigenous, old and new, influences, which the Guptas had absorbed in 
the Gangetic delta, maintaining at the same time its constitution. 

The Traiku taka coins have : — 

Traikutaka Coins 

(i) Shape : round. 

(ii) Fabric: silver. 

(iii) On the obverse a bust but no traces of date behind the 

king's head; nor the decadent Greek inscription; on the 
reverse, a star and an inscription as in the case of the 

Gupta coins. 

The indigenous^ features here are the symbols; the foreign, Greek or 
Ksatrapa bust. The legend is partly Ksatrapa and partly Gupta. The 
former because it is patronymic ; the latter as it is in the nominative, and 
uses the prefix sn before the name of the king and declares the Vaisnava 
faith of the rulers. 

The Traikuiaka coins are the best illustration of the condition of 
southern Gujarat. In them are treasured all the native and foreign influences 
of about 500 years or more, though a few features— for example, the Greek 
characters, are absent. 

The outstanding features of Gujarat coinage during this period must 
be noted: the continued preference given to silver and its almost uniform 
standard; second, the use of bust for representing the king. A typical 
instance of the survival of the Greek tradition. 


* Though perhaps with the Greeks Garuda had not the same significance as 
with the Guptas. 

® On one of his plates. See above p. iS3. 

® They may be imitations of the Andhra or the Ksatrapa ; ^indigenous’ is uted 
in the sense of the wliest. 
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Coins: Mediaeval Period 


The early as well as the late mediaeval periods are both remarkable so 
far as coins are concerned. Curiously no coins of 
any dynasty except those of the Maitrakas of 
Valabhi have yet turned up. Even these are few. They are noticed by 
Allan^ and the present writer had the opportunity to study them in the 
British Museum. They are very rough, irregular in shape and bear on one 
side the figure of a Bull. 


Even more curious is the absence of any coins of the Caulukyas of 
Anhiivada. A vast and prosperous empire as theirs must have had its own 
coinage. People in Gujarat ( particularly in Patan ) hardly realise this. 
They began to wonder when I inquired of the Caulukya coins at Patan 
Perhaps a systematic exploration and even trial diggings at the site of the 
Sahasraiinga talao may turn up a few coins besides other material® 


* GC., p. cxxx, citing JBBRAS , 1861. p. liv— xxi and 1867. p. xiii, and 
recently some in the Numismatic Supplement, JJRASB,, 1937. 

* Mnni Punyavijayaji of the Sagar Apasara. Pitan, told me that a few years 
back some coins were dug up while preparing a road outside the city limits, near the 
site of the Sahasraiinga talao. Unfortunately they were not brought to the notice of 
any numismatist, and have since then disappeared. 

® The view that the Caulukyas must have had their own coinage surprisingly 
receives support from the discovery of a gold coin from U. P, which is believed to 
be of SiddharSja Jayasimha. See JRASS,, Letters. HI, 1937. No. 2. article 348, 



PART V 

CHAPTER IX 

ADMINISTRATION 

LITTLE evidence exists at present to form any idea of the political 
status of Gujarat and its administrative machinery prior to the 
Maurya period. The village, and groups of villages, might have been 
some of the territorial units governed by the Gramadhipati or Grdmam^ 
and other local officers as described, incidentally, by the epics and 
some pre-Maurya works.^ 

Contemporary and subsequent epigraphic evidence indicates that 
Gujarat- Kathiawar were included in the Maurya 
^ empire from the time of Candragupta. However, 

it is not known for certain what territorial name or names were given to 
these parts of Western India, nor what the position of their ruler or rulers 
was. It is possible that the whole of Gujarat-Kathiawar was also called 
jdnapada^ and its constituents : rdstra^ vis ay pradesa,^ dhdra^ and 

grdma^ as somewhat similar territorial division’^ can be made out from the 

^ Recently the existence of town and village officers has been noted also in the 
Rgvedic period. See Joshi, Conceptions Economiques ct PoUHques Dans L'Inde 
Ancienae D'Apres La Rigveda; cL CH/., I, p. 91-2. 

2 It meant a “country’’ in general. Cf. Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asokat 
C,I,Lt (New Edition), I, pp. 14, 123. Kautalya, Arthasdstra, Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series ^ No. LXXXII, Vol. I, p. 343 also uses it in this sense. Bhandarhar, 
Aioka^ (Second Edition) p. 64, thinks that it was applied to the territory under 
the direct sway of the emperor. 

® Rdsira does not occur in Ai)kan inscriptions, but its existence seems to be 
implied by such officers as Ri (Ra) strika and Rathika Hultzsch, o. c., pp. 10 
and 74. Kautalya, o. c., I, pp. 37, 61, 131, 136, 230, etc., uses it in a general sense 
meaning a 'country’; at p. 78 perhaps in a technical sense. He frequently refers to 
the officer who governed it, vfz,, Rastrapala. 

^ Visaya is not used in Asokan inscriptions in the sense of a district. In the 
Sirnath pillar it is used along with Ro/er, and Hultzsch translates it as a territory 
surrounding forts. Kautalya, o. c., Ill, 181 etc., uses it in a general sense meaning 
a ‘country’ 

® From Pradesika, Hultzsch, o, c., pp. 52 and 73; and Pradesta, Kautalya* 
ox., I, p. 346. 

® Cf. Hultzsch, 0. c., pp. 162 and 166: and ukale from Sirnath and 
Rupnith Edicts. 

^ Whether the units grama ^ dhdra^ etc., were originally natural divisions, i. e., 
based on the lie of the land or on other reasons cannot be decided until detailed 
information is available which can be used for intensive geographical study. 
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Asokan inscriptions and Kautalya’s Arthakastm, and because, excepting 
the third unit, other territorial terms are found in later epigraphs. 

The status of Gujarat-Kathiawar at this period seems to be that of 
an outlying ‘ province ’ of the empire ruled by a Rastriya ( governor ? ) or 
Raja who was, probably, directly under the ‘ viceroy * of Malwa.^ Within 
this framework it is possible the ‘ province * was autonomous, independent 
with regard to its internal administration only,^ as some scholars think.® 
But its ‘ governor ’ was, in the first instance, appointed by the emperor 
himself, who, under Candragupta and Asoka, were Vaisya-Pusyagupta and 
Yavana Tusaspha respectively. Asoka*s reason for selecting an Iranian (?) 
might have been dictated Ipy the cultural contacts established by him, 
besides the political exigencies of the time/ 

For the internal administration no evidence is available at present. 
Granting the existence of local forms of territorial units and names of 
officers, some sort of a system consisting of a Mantri, Amatya or Saciva, and 
a Mantriparisad to advice the Mahamatra (‘provincial governors’) or Raja®, 
various district, judicial, revenue and police officers such as Rastrapala, 
Sthanika®, Gopa\ Pradesika®, or Pradestr®, Dharma-mahamatras^®, Rajukas^^ 
Yutas^®, ( or Yuktas )^®, Upayuktas“, Nagaravyavaharikas^®, Nayaka^® which 
existed in the hlauryan administration, may be expected. 

As soon as the Mauryan power became weak, it appears that this 
region which formed the western fringe of the empire was split up into 
several completely autonomous states, for the Indo- Greeks met with local 
kings of Cutch and Surastrene.^’ 


' Perhaps it was this practice which was continued by the Saha and Kusana 
emperors and their satraps. 

“ More or less iihe our present British Indian provinces. 

® Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, pp. 193 and p, 196, 
because Kautalya, o. c„ III, p. 144 refers to Saurdstra-sangha, 

* Parts of Sind and the Punjab, before the invasion of Alexander, were under 
Darius, the emperor of Iran, and Gujarat-Kathiawar had cimmercial relations with 
ports on the Persian Gulf, Egypt and Babylonia. So there might be some foreign 
population and infiuence in the * province \ 

® Kautalya, o. c., II, p. 186. ® Ihid», head of § of 2 * jdna^ada. 

^ lUd., I, p 348, head of five or ten villages. ® Huitzsch o c., p, SZ, 

® Kautalya, o. c., II, p. 202-3. Huitzsch. o. c., p. 8-9. 

“ Ibid., p, 4, w IS Kautalya, o.c.,L 

Ibid,, I, p. 160. II, 202-03 (as Paura-vyavahariha). 

Ibid, Tara, Qrmks of Bactria and India, p. 169. 
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Under the Greeks Gujarat-Kathiawar, ( from the formation of the 
^ ^ word Surastrene), is believed to have become a 

Greek province like the Seleucid eparchies, but 
with this difference that it was not a full-fledged eparchy, that is, 
subdivision of a satrapy, but was a full satrapy with a governor responsible 
only to the king. These governors were usually generals, strategoi^. How 
far Tarn is justified in arriving at this conclusion from the mention of 
differently named provinces by Greek mercliants and geographers cannot be 
checked from the Indian sidel But it is possible that the difference in 
status of an eparchy in India from that of the Seleucid "was due perhaps to 
the Greeks’ retention or imitation of indigenous organizations. 

Gujarat again became an_outlying province during the early rule of 
the Sakas or during the Andhra conquest, when for a brief period 
Suratha formed part of the Andhra empire. 


Its status must have improved considerably when Rudradama 
established himself in Malwa more or less as an 
satrapa independent king of Western India. Under him 

the entire province of Anarta and Surastra was governed by his Amatya, 
a Pahlava Suvisakha.^ 

Further details of territorial division and administration are not 
available from the Ksatrapa inscriptions. But it appears that names 
of territorial units like rattha ( rastra ?), or ahara might have been 
prevalent in Gujarat-Kathiawar as they were in Aparanta ( part of modern 
Konkan ),* the Deccan, Karnataka,® and the souttf under the Andhras, 
Cutu-Satakannis, Kadambas and the early Paliavas, from the 2nd to the 
5th century A. D. Like these immediate and further neighbours of 
Gujarat, the province might have had Amatyas, Ratthikas, Desadhikas, 
Dandanayakas®, Senapati and other officers^ to govern the province, its 


1 Ihid.<, p. 240, 

2 Many of Tarn’s deductions are questioned, and rightly, by Johnston in 
/RAS., April, 1939, pp. 217-40. 

® £1., VIII, Nasik Ins. No. 2 and Junagadh Ins., p. 60 and pp. 44-45, 
respectively. 

^ Cf. Soparaka-^/iim, Kanheri Ins., ASWl.t V, No. 5, p. 75. 

® Cf. Govadhana and Kapura-«A5m, Nasik Ins. El,, VIII, pp. 65 and 82. 

® las, of Cutu family in N. Mysore, EC,, VII, No, 263, p. 251, 

^ Cf. Satahani-mWA^r, Hxrhadagalll Pis., El,, I, p. 2 and VI, p. 88. 

® Cf. Mat Ins. of Huvishka ; also Sanchi las, of Svami Jivadaman, 
£1,. XVI, p. 232, 

® For a fuller list see references cited in Notes 6 and 7. 
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subdivisionSj and to manage different functions of the state. One of the 
functions of the Senapati seems to have been to superintend over the 
composition of a grant by supplying__ to the composer information about 
king’s conquests, etc/, for many of the Andhra grants assign this work to 
a Senapati. The practice, as will be noticed below, was also observed 
by ihe Guptas, and became common with the Maitrakas of Valabhi and 
other early mediaeval dynasties. 

The Guptas, being conquerors from eastern India, appointed like 
their predecessors, a “ governor ” called Gopta, 
named Parnadatta, to protect the entire “province” 
of Surastra.^ Plow the province and its components were called and ruled 
IS not mentioned by the inscription. But a contemporary record tells us 
that Lata ( southern Gujarat ) was called a visaya » It is doubtful if any 
part of Kathiawar or Gujarat was named a hhukti as in Bihar and Bengali 
The territorial division might have been into the following graded series : 
grama,'" sthalf, pathaka^, mandala^, ahdrc^ and vlsaya,^^ For these are 
some of the names of units which are regularly mentioned in the 
contemporary inscriptions from the neighbouring countries^^ and later on 
from those of Gujarat- Kathiawar. 


' C£. The expression Etacca Udoyam ... Scmdhivigmhika ... Harisenasya, 
Allahabad Pillar Ins. of Samudragupta, C/J., Ill, p. 10. The expression, translated 
literally, would imply that all Senapatis were poets. 

Junagadh Ins. of Skandagupta, lUd,, p. 59. 

® Unless the word is used in a general sense, meaning a ‘country’. Mandasor 
Ins. of Kumaragupta, Ibid,, p, 81. 

* Cf. Tira and Pundravardhaaa-6;»i^^f in E. and N. Bengal respectively. 

® This was the lowest unit everywhere. Lower than this was a *piece of land’. 

® Only in Kathiawar, under the Maitrakas of Valabhi. 

’ Common in C. I. and U. P. also. 

® Found in later records from Kathiawar, Gujarat, C. I. and U. P. 

® Was common in Kathiawar, C. 1. and U. P. 

No specific case from Kathiawar; was common in C. I., U. P., Bihar, 
Bengal and Karnataka. 

In some parts of C. I. and C. P, which were ruled by the Vakatakas, kings 
of Ucchakalpa, and Parivrajaka Maharajas the highest unit seems to be visaym ; 
under it were khdra, bhoga and peiha. The last two, particularly pgfha, are rare 
in N. India; the latter word is said to be derived from pmUsjhd, Cf, the street 
names in Poona, Budhavarpeth, etc, 
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Gopta\ literally a ^protector’ may have been one of the titles of the 
provincial governors^. The names of other officers have to be supplied 
once again from the contemporary records. The Gopta was probably 
assisted by a Saciva or Amatya and perhaps a council. 

The administration of justice, police, and military functions 
were discharged by officers’ who in Gupta and other contemporary 
inscriptions are called Dandapasadhikaraiiika,® Mahadandanayaka^ 
Ranabhandagaradhikaranika,^ Mahasandhivigrahika,® Senapati,^ whereas the 
revenue and finance duties were performed by Ayuktakas, Viniyuktakas, 
Prayuktakas® and others. 

Whether the town or city administration was carried on by such a series 
of officers as Nagara-sresthin,*^ Sarthavaha,^*^ Prathamakulika’\ Pustapala 
and so forth in the western parts of the Gupta empire as in the eastern 


^ Cf. the expression desem vidhdya goptm, Junagadh Ins,, CII., 

Ill, p, 59, and Goptd nrpa Viivakannmd in Mandasor Ins., Ibid,, p, 82. 

® In the eastern parts of the empire the rulers of a hhuldi or vi^aya were 
sometimes an Uparika, Uparikamahdrdja, Maharaja, Vifsayapati and 
Kumdrdmdtya. It may be that these are personal titles derived partly from the 
past and partly from the present nature of the post. Thus the term Kumaramatya 
(K. A.), literally a ‘minister of a prince’, might have acquired the sense of a 
‘minister’ or ‘officer’. It appears from Gupta icscriptious that at that period as 
soon as a person was appointed an officer of the state he was called a K. A. And in 
order to distinguish different K A.s, the name of the particular portfolio, each was 
in charge of, was added on to the title of the K. A, Thus we hear of a K. A. who 
was a Mahdhalddhtkrta , another vras attached to a king, third to an heir-apparent. 
The term kumdrdmdtya-pddiya does not seem to mean, as explained by the 
late Mr. Banerji, that K.A. was equal to a king or an heir-apparent ; Vogel, 
Antiquities of Chamha State, pt. I, p, 123, translates it as ‘councillor of a prince’, 

® Literally, * An officer ( Adhikaranika) in charge of punishment.’ Cf, Vogel 
o. c,, p. 129. 

* Literally * Great chief of the police. ’ 

Literally, * Officer in charge of war material.’ 

® Literally, * Officer in charge of war and peace.’ 

’ Literally, * Captain of the army ’. 

® All these are derivatives of the past participle yuj) and should 

be related in sense. Kautalya discusses the qualities and duties of an Upayiikta (a. c 
Vol. I, p. 160 ), From it appears that this was an officer superior to an Yukta ; like- 
wise the officers mentioned in Gupta and other records must be special officers, 

^ Literally, *a town-elder’; cf, the modern ‘mayor* or ‘sheriff’. Such 
persons called ‘ Nagar-seth ’ still survive in many parts of Gujarat. 

Literally, a * caravan-leader’, i.e., a merchant. 


‘ First-householder’, 
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cannot be ascertained. But some such ofEcers must have existed as some 
of them are mentioned in the subsequent period^ 

In the latter half of the 5th century A. D., southern Gujarat was under 
the Traiku takas who were independent and their 
Traikutaka called a Maharaja^ There is no 

information regarding the capital. The country was divided into different 
territorial units, names of some (?) of which are mentioned in inscriptions 
but not of the officers who administered them. 

The territorial units are:'** deka, visaya^ dhdra, pura, pallikd 
and grama. Among these, desa seems to have been the largest territorial 
unit, as this term is given to the whole of Aparanta. The visaya came 
next to it, and then the rest, in the order mentioned here. The name of 
vkaya is Antarmandali and it is said to be situated between the rivers 
Mmdhola and the Puma. If this were so, it is possible that sometimes the 
territorial limits of a unit were fixed by geographical conditions.'^ 


Kaiaccuri Etc. 


A new unit and names of more visayas occur in the inscriptions of 
the successors of the Traiku takas-Kataccuris 
and others-in southern Gujarat.® The new 
unit is hJioga, It is not mentioned in later inscriptions but occurs 
frequently as noted above in the inscriptions of the Vakatakas and 
their eastern neighbours.® Probably the existence of this unit and the 
officer in charge of it, called Bhogika] in the inscriptions of southern 
Gujarat at this period, are due to the influence of its south-^stern 
neighbours. 


The names oijoisayas and cities of interest are Bharukaccha, 
Anlarnarmada and Anandapura. The mention of the first and the last 
indicates that Broach was the headquarters of a district® before the 
Gurjjaras, and Anandapura an important town.® Antarnarmada-x’/sa^^a 


^ As will be pointed out later in detail, the influence of the Guptas in admini- 
stration seems to have been more, and survived till very late in the eastern provinces, 
than in Central and Western India. The administrative units and a few names of 
officers are found in Gurjara-Pratihixa, Pala and other inscriptions from U. P., Bihar 
and Bengal. 

^ If there were no other evidence to show their independent status, this title 
may denote a ‘provincial governor’ only, as it did under the Guptas, 

^ For their names see Appendix^ p. 34. 

^ Other instances of doabs forming a visaya are Antarnarmadi and Antarvedi 
(Gangi-Yamuna). 

« For full list see Appendix, p. 34-35. ® See above, p. 194, n, 11, 

’ It also occurs in Cbamba inscriptions ; see Vogel, o. c., p. 130. 

® Under the Kataccurls. See Appendix p. 34. s Ibid, 
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is the territory between the Narmada and the Tapti (?). Whether it 
was the name of a district^ or merely a general name of the territoiy, and 
if the latter, what its relation was with the Bharukaccha-nw^r^^^F, cannot 
be ascertained till further details of the places within them are forthcoming. 

Besides this there was another unit called drahga^ as it appears from 
a reference to the officer in charge (?) of it called Drangika.® 

The officers mentioned are: (1) RajasthanTya, (2) Uparika, 
(3) Kumaramatya, (4) Visayapati, (5) Araksika, (6) Drangika, 
7 ) Bhogika,^ ( 8 ) Bhogikapala, ( 9 ) Mahapalu ( i ? )pati,^ { 10 ) Rastra- 
grama-mahattara-adhikarika, ( 11 ) Mahabaladhikrta, (12) Mahasandhivi- 
grahadhikaranadhikrta,® ( 13 ) Kulaputraka, (14) Cata, { 15 ) Bhata/ 

Numbers (4), (6), (7), (8), (9) were evidently officers in charge of a 
visaya, drahga, bhoga BXid pallf respectively; number (lO) seems to be 
an officer superior to the Mahattara of a rdsfrat and a grama. Numbers 
(11) and (12) were primarily connected with the army and questions of 
war and peace, though they did perform other duties also, for instance, 
conveying of and superintending over the making of a grant of land, while 
the former was at times in charge of a district. The exact position and 
duties of numbers 1, 2, 3 cannot be ascertained. 

RajasthanTya literally means ‘ a person in the place of a king that 
is, a governor or a viceroy. It is in this sense that the Gupta inscriptions 
use it.^ But in the inscription of a feudatory (samanta), the word can 
only mean a petty governor, perhaps of royal biood.^“ 

Both Uparika and Kumaramatya at times are used as a designation of 
district officers in Gupta inscriptions.*^ Kulaputraka might stand for a 
nobleman. Cata and Bhataare taken for irregular and regular soldiers, 

^ Under Samgamasimha, predecessor of the Kataccurls, See A ppendix p. 34. 

2 This unit occurs in Valabhl inscriptions, and the name of the officer also in 
Gupta inscriptions, 

® Sunao Kala Pis. of Samgamasimha, El, X., p. 72* 

* From the Sarsavani Pis. of Buddharija, B/., VI, P. 298. 

s Grant of Santtlla, EJ., II, p. 23. ® Ibid, Cf. Note 4, above. 

® The view that the Gnjaritl word“^o^e”, meaning a street, is derived 
from this, does not seem to be correct. 

® Fleet, CJI., Ill, pp. 154-157 and Fleet’s note thereon. 

Vogel, o. c., p. 122 has pointed out that the officer might have been connected 
with the administration of justice. 

“ Damodar Pis., EL, XV, pp. 130-133. See above p. 195, n. 2. 
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but the former might have been the head of a district who was responsible 
for the internal management of his district^ (and therefore specifically 
forbidden to intervene in grantee’s land, etc , as acatabhatapravesya 
conveys) and the latter official subordinate to the head of the district”. 
Araksika might have been a watchman or a village magistrate, and if the 
officers are mentioned exactly according to the positions occupied by them 
in the administrative machinery, then Drangika might not be an officer 
in charge of a drahga, a territorial unit, but perhaps a fort. 

The Gurjjaras, who succeeded the Kataccuris, seem to have retained 
the old division of the country into visayast the 
latter into ahdras, the ahdras into pafhakas 
and the latter into pallis and gramas^ besides introducing(?) one more 
unit bhuhtif perhaps larger than the visaya which existed in U. P. and 
Bengal during the Gupta times. It seems that the four visayas^ 
Antarnarmada, Ankulesvara, Bhamkaccha and Sangamakhetaka, were 
all the large units of Gurjjara territory comprising the modern Northern 
Surat district, Broach and part of the Baroda territory, Baroda and 
Sankheda standing respectively on the northern and eastern frontiers 
of the kingdom.® 

The officers spoken of are; Rajasamanta, Bhogika, Rastrapati, 
Visayapati, Gramayuktakas, Niyuktakas, Adhikarikas, Mahattaras, 
Sandivigrahika, Baladhikrta and Dutaka. 

This list seems to be fairly representative of the Gurjjara administra- 
tion. Gramayuktakas may be Yuktas who were in charge of the 
revenues (’) of a village, whereas Adhikarikas may be judges. 


The Western Calukya records give us some information with regard 
^ , to the territorial units^ immediately to the north 

and south of the Tapti. Among these we have 
to note Gopardsfra, perhaps in Ndsika-desa. Though Rastrapati is 
mentioned, no reference to a rdsim is found so far in Gujarat. 

The officers referred to are Visayapati, Gramabhojika, Vasavaka, 
Ayuktaka, Viniyuktaka and Sandhivigrahika. Of these the Gramabhojika 
is mentioned for the first time in Gujarat inscriptions. He may be 
no other than a Gramika, a village headman. 


^ As suggested by Vogel, o. c., p. 132 from the significance of the word * char * 
in the Chamba State at present. 

^ For their names see Appendix pp. 35-37. 

^ See Vol, VII (Baroda), 1883, map facing p. 1. 

^ For their names see Appendix, p. 37-38. 
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Gujarat, under the Rastrakutas, formed a province of their empire 
^ ^ ^ ^ In the earlier period of their rule, it was 

governed by their relatives and feudatories who 
were called Mahasamanta or Samantadhipati ; later by the emperors 
themselves with the aid of a governor. 

The names of units met with are: cihara^ hhukti^ desa^ mandala^ 
pathaka^ visaya^ i^oup of villages and a village^ Among these it 
appears that desa was the largest unit; under it came mandald\ hhukti 
and vimya* But it is not possible to decide what the relation between 
the last two was. Perhapsa hhukti did not exist in Gujarat proper, for 
the two cases^ in which it is mentioned seem to come from outside Gujarat, 
The units of administration after vhaya, in decreasing denomination, were 
dhdra, pathaka^ group of villages and a village. The last-but-one deserves 
to be noted, A number of instances are mentioned, and it is not impossible 
that it is due to the southern or Karnataka influence brought by the rulers. 

There are no signs of this influence, however, in the list of officers 
which included Mahasamanta, Amatya, Baladhikrta, Bhogika, Visayika or 
Visayapati, Rastrapati, Gramakuta, Mahattara, Dharmadhikaranika, 
Ranaka, Mahasandhivigrahika and Dutaka. 

Though the Dharmadhikaranika occurs for the first time, he does not 
seem to be new. A similar officer-a judge or a magistrate is known from 
earlier inscriptions.^ The Ranaka"’ is important. For about this period he 
appears in many mediaeval records, and his mention in the records of the 
Rastrakutas indicates that they were not slow to introduce this new(?) 
officer to their administrative staff. 


Kathiawar under the Maitrakas of Valabhi presents us with a number 


Maltraka 


of new territorial units. We hear of the dhdra, 
hheda, hhukti, hhumi, drahga, grama, mandala. 


ma\iduU, padraka, pathaka, petha, prdpa, prdvesya, sihali and visaya.^ 


Of these the smallest unit was a grama, Bheda, hhumi mmidali, 
padraka, prdpa, prdvesya, pathaka and sthali were larger than it, but 


* For their names see Appendix, pp. 43. 

^ Though at times they seem to be co-extensive, as Lata is once called mandata, 
another time dem, 

® For their names See Appendix, p. 43. 

^ For example from those of the Guptas and the Vakatakas. 

* Vogel, 0 . c., p, llO, thinks that the %vord rd^ is derived directly from 
rdjan. It is now the title of many Rajput kings, particularly those of Udaipur and 
Chamba States. 

^ For their names see Appendix, p, 5Z-55, 
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what their relation inter se was there is no evidence to decide. But all these 
were smaller than the ahara, which was smaller than the visaya. This unit 
was, perhaps, equally large as the which is found so far only once. 

Some of the smaller units are interesting and important for the develop- 
ment of administrative machinery. Bheda and hhumi are found very 
rarely outside Kathiawar. The existence of a draiiga was implied in the 
reference to Drahgika but no name of the unit was found. Petha is 
mentioned only once. As said before, it was popular in the C, P. Though 
pathaka occurs in the Gupta and other early mediaeval inscriptions, its 
frequent mention in the Valabhi records shows that it was very popular 
in Kathiawar. Pmpa and prdvesya (which are regarded as territorial 
units‘0 and sthali seem to be confined to Kathiawar only. Sthali, parti- 
cularly, appears to be the Maitraka’s contribution to our knowledge of the 
history of administration in India®. 

The list of officers is also fairly large. There were: (l) Rajasthaniya, 
(2) Kumaramatya, (3) Visayapati, (4) Drangika, (5) Sthanadhikaranika, 
(6) Bhogadhikaranika,^ (7) Dhruvadhikaranika,® (8) Dandabhogika,® (9) 
Dandapasika, (lO) DasaparMiika,^ (11) Av^lokika, (12) Vartmapala,*^ 
(13) Coroddharanika,^ (14) Pratisaraka,^® (15) Ayuktaka, (16) Viniyuktaka, 
(17) Saulkika,^^ (18) Anutpannasamudgrahaka,^^ (19) Sandhi vigrahika, (20) 
Baladhikrta, (21) Cata, (22) Bhata, (23) Kathebharika,^® (24) Dutaka, and 
(25) Mahattara. 

These twenty-five officers give us a detailed picture of Valabhi 
administration. The territorial administration seems to have been carried 


' But once the whole of Surastra is called a visaya^ which if it were used in a 
technical sense would imply that even a bhukti was smaller than a visaya, 

3 Sukthankar, EL, XVII, p. 107. 

® The best known instance of it is Vamanasthali, also mentioned in the 
Purauas and now known as Vanthali in the Junagarh state, 

^ An officer in charge of a hhoga; cf. Bhogika. 

® Explained as ‘collector of fixed revenue;* cf. it with the modern surname 
‘Diiruva’ among the Gujaratis. 6 Police chief. 

Literally officer who took cognizance of ten faults; comparable to a ‘Justice 
of the peace.’ 

® Guardian of roads. ^ ‘Uprooter of thieves,’ a policeman. 

Perhaps connoting secret police. Literally it means ‘one who goes against,’ 
‘Superintendent of tolls and customs’, C/. Vogel, o.c., p. 127, 

‘Collector of unpaid taxes ? 

Compared with the Gujarati ‘Karbharih a manager. 
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on by Nos. (l)-"(6). We do not know, however, how the officers in charge 
of a bhumi and sthali^ for instance, were called. Nos. (6) and (14) between 
them discharged perhaps all the functions of the police and the magistrate. 
Revenue and Finance Departments w’ere constituted, probably, by 
Nos. (l5)-(i8) and Military by Nos. (l9)-(22). Nos. (23) and (24) were 
responsible for general work; No. (24), Dutaka, particularly, as a conveyer 
of grants. The last, Mahattara^ is mentioned very low in the list of officers. 
In the mediaeval period he was regarded no more than a village elder. The 
omission of Rastrapati, an officer who is regularly mentioned by early 
mediaeval records, is perhaps significant. 


The inscriptions of the successors of the Maitrakas, Jaikadeva of 
Bhumilika, Dharanivaraha of Wadhwan, and 
Post-Maitraka feudatories of the Gurjara-Pratiharas, though 

very few, are important for the history" of administration. From them 
we learn that Surastra, consisting of the whole of modern Kathiawar, 
was called a ma\idala^ which contained smaller mandalasJ Under the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas, particularly, the term stood for a ‘province’ and it was 
applied to Saurastra because it constituted the westernmost part of the 
empire of Mahendrapala and Mahipala. 

Rulers of independent provinces like Bhumilika^ (modern Gumii in the 
Porbandar State, Kathiawar), claimed the title of a Maharajadhiraja 
and the subordinates that of a Samantadhipati.^ The officers who assisted 
the king or the chief were : (1) Amatya,^ (2) Rastrapati, (3) Gramapati, 
(4) Bhogika, (5) Mahattara, (6) Kuturhbika,^ (7) Pancakulika^ 
(8) Dandapasika, (9) Madhyoga,*^ (10) Mahaksapatalika,^ (11) Sandhivi- 
grahika, and (12) Dutaka. 

The officers whom we have not met before are Nos. (6), (7) and (9). 
They seem to be petty officers connected with town or village administration. 


^ His duties may be to some extent like those of the Mauryaa Mahamatra, but 
philologicaily the former word has no relation with the latter. 

2 See Appendix^ p. 56. ^ Dhinki Grant of Jaikadeva, /A., XII, p. 155. 

^ Grant of Dharanivaraha, p, 193. 

See above Note 3. ® A householder 

’ A member of a paTtcat committee of five people, either in a town or a village. 

® May mean an 'umpire’, The word seems to be unknown to Sanskrit. 
® Kautalya, o. c.. I, p. 143, devotes a separate chapter to this oflSice, which was 
connected with treasury and accounts and has therefore been explained as ‘Record 
Office' or 'Accountant General's See also Vogel, o, c., p. 133. 


26 
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The administrative history of Gujarat, which so far appeared sketchy, 
begins to take shape in the Caulukyan period. 

Caulukya know the names of different units 

and names of officers, but we can trace the territorial expansion unit by unit, 
and identify all of them and their rulers* 

Mularaja established himself in the SQ,msYdLid.-mandala (the valley of 
the Saraswatl) with his capital at Anahiliapataka. To this he added Satya- 
pirB^-mandala (territory round modern Sanchor, m the Jodhpur or Marwar 
State) and his son, Bhima I, acquired Kaccha-w^y^z^^Zo: (Cutch). Karna 
annexed lAi3.’mandala (southern Gujarat) and Jayasirhha conquered the 
Snx^sim-mandala (Kathiawar), Avanti, Wcmlld^sv^mi-mahddvddasaha 
(L e. the whole of Malwa), Dadhipadra-^w^fwJaJa (territory round modern 
Dohad) and some mandala (not named) in Rajputana comprising modern 
Jodhpur and Udaipur States. His successors, Kumarapala and Ajayapala, 
retained their hold over these far-flung provinces, constituting modern 
Gujarat, Kathiawar, Cutch, Malwa and southern Rajputana, but the later 
rulers’ control over Malwa, southern Gujarat and Rajputana was precarious* 
Till the very end, however, Cutch remained part of the Caulukya empire. 

Mandala^ it seems, was the largest territorial division, corresponding to 
a modern province, though at times Lata and Surastra are called desas 
and Gurj jara (the whole of Gujarat ?) a mandala. The other units in 
descending order of size were a visaya^ pathaka, group of villages and 
a village. But it appears that there was no hard and fast distinction between 
the limits of a pathaka and a visaya^ for Gambhuta is once called a visaya, 
another time a pathaka) 

Absence of units like dhdra, drahga, mandali and sthali so common 
in Valabhi records is surprising, and can be explained either on the score of 
insufficient epigraphicai evidence from Kathiawar, or on the ground that 
these were a special feature of Valabhi administration, which became obsolete 
after the Maitrakas. 

With the king was a minister called ‘Mahamatya,’ Mantri or Saciva. 
Thus Jayasirhha had Munjala f Ajayapala Nagada and Somesvara® ; Bhima II 
Ratnapaia;' Viradhavala Vastupala and Tejalipalaf Visaladeva Nagada;® 
Arjunadeva Muladeva;’^ and Sarahgadeva Madhusudana and Vadhyya(?)® 


I 

.1 

& 

T 


See Appendix t p. 64. 
lA* XVm, p. 347, 
vni, p. 209. 


Hot mentioned in inscriptions. 
^ Ihid , p. 113. 

« lA., VI, p. 112. 


Rao Ins. 


® M.* XLT., p. 212; Poona Orientalist , July 1931, p. 71. 
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The governor of a mandala was usually styled a Mahamandalesvara. 
That of Dadhipadra-mafzd^/tr, during Jayasimha’s time, was Vapanadeva;^ 
Somasirhhadeva and Vaijalladeva were, during Bhlma IFs reign, of Arbuda“ 
(Abu) and 'K3xmd,A^X2Xd,-mandalas\ and Vijayananda was of Surastra- 
mandala with its capital at Vanianasthali ( Vanthli, near Junagarh), during 
the reign of Sarahgadeva/ But sometimes, perhaps when the province 
was newly conquered, the governor was a Dandadhipati ( commander of 
the forces or a police chief )®, as Vimala was under Bhima I®. 

Each visaya or pathaka was placed under a separate chief who was 
responsible to its immediate superior. We are thus told that in the reign 
of Visaladeva the chief of Y^xMhi-pathakai viz., Mahamanc^lesvara 
Kanaka Samantasimha was subordinate to Amatya Nagada'; whereas the 
chief of Vanianasthali, Mahattara Sobhanadeva, was responsible in the 
first instance to Somaraja, the Mahamandalesvara of Surastra.^ 

We should not expect a rigid, clearly defined, bureaucratic or feudal 
administrative system, for that is not possible even in this age of paper-made 
constitutions. Allowance should be made for the conditions of the time, 
when the rulers must have been guided, as now, by the varying needs of 
the different parts of the empire. As far as the material permits, it can be 
said tliat a kind of administrative machinery, here set forth, seems to have 
existed in Gujarat during the Caulukya rule. Thus including the officers 
mentioned above, the officers were : 

(l) Amatya, (2) Saciva, (3) Mantri, (4) Mahapradhana, (5) 
Mahamandalesvara, (6) Dandadhipati, (7) Dandanayaka, (8) Desaraksaka, 
(9) Adhisthanaka, (10) Karnapurusa, (ll) Sayyapala, (12) Bhattaputra, 
(13) Visayika, (14) Pattakila, (15) Sandhi vigrahika, (16) Dutaka, (17) 
IMahaksapatalika, (18) Kanaka, and (19) Thakkura. 

Nos. (l)-(4) were advisers to the king; Nos. {5)''(7) provincial or 
district governors and chiefs of army; No. (8) might, perhaps, be a 
police-chief; No. (9) a judge. No. (14) a village revenue head/^ No. (18) 
Ranalta, we have met before, but in this period, he is almost invariably 
mentioned not only in Gujarat, but also elsewhere, and appears to be the 
forerunner of the Rajput title ‘ Ranab 


^ IA„X,p.l59. 2 E/ , Vni,p.219. 3 M.,XVni.p.83. 4 PO., HI, p.28. 

® As in the case of Non-Regulation provinces where to preserve order and peace 
usually an army chief was appointed. 

® BI., IX, p. 151. ^ /A.. IX. p. 151. ^ Ibid , XVIII, p 113. 

® Nos. (l)-(4) are mentioned once only, in a grant of Ajayapala, ZA., XIH. p. 83, 
Cf» the modern term Path or Patel Pattakila occurs in the inscriptions of 
the SiSharas of Konkan. See XXIII* p. 274, 
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This survey of the territorial units and administrative officers shows 
that Gujarat epigraphs (c. 150 A.D. — 1300 A.D.) do not give as much 
detailed information about administration in ancient and early mediaeval 
Gujarat as the Gupta, Gurjara-Pratihara, and the Pala epigraphs, for instance, 
give about Central India, the United Provinces and Bengal. Barring the 
names of a few units mentioned in Valabhi plates, and the names of 
officers and units in Caulukya inscriptions, the names of units and 
specially officers in records of other dynasties would seem to be wooden, 
in absence of further evidence. And it may be asked whether those units 
and officers did really exist or whether they found place in the records as a 
matter of conventional practice. If it was the latter, the practice may be 
due to the influence of Gujarat's conquerors or powerful neighbours. 

With regard to the first question, our suspicion is particularly raised 
by the mention of officers like Rastrapati and Kumaramatya. Though they 
frequently occur, no specific name of such an officer, or a unit governed by 
him is found. These and similar cases may be therefore attributed to a 
conventional practice. 

The source of this convention, in our present state of knowledge, may 
be traced to the Gupta period,^ when many of the units and officers mention- 
ed in the epigraphs of Gujarat and other provinces did really exist. The 
ultimate influence may be therefore Gupta. But it is noteworthy that this 
influence does not seem to be so much and so lasting in Western India 
as in Central and Eastern India. 


For, as said in the beginning of this chapter, we have hardly any material for 
the pre-Gupta and pre-Maurya period. 



CHAPTER X 


SOCIETY 


On the state of society there is not much epigraphical evidence. 

Bmhmanas Much less is it possible to assert that Brahmanas 

BX. 300~A.D. 400 gradually rose in power in about the beginning 

of the Christian era by converting foreign tribes and by giving preference 
to Dharmasastra over the Arthasastra.^ Though from the pre-Asokan 
and Asokan period, owing to the advent and spread of Buddhism, the 
Brahmanas might have lost many of their powers and privileges, still they 
had not forfeited esteem and respect of their rulers. For Asoka enjoined upon 
his people to respect Brahmanas and Sramanas alike, whereas, right from 
the 2nd century B. C. to the 2nd century A.D., we find the Satavahanas, 
Ksaharatas and the Ksatrapas making munificent donations to Brahmanas at 
Nanaghat,^ at Prabhas, on the Tapi, at Daman^and at Junagarh^ respectively 
which not only confirm this conclusion, but give the earliest epigraphic 
evidence of the existence of a flourishing Brahmana community in the 
Deccan and Gujarat-Kathiawar, 


With the Guptas and Traikutakas begin regular grants to Brahmams. 
No specific donation is recorded in Skandagupta’s record from Girnar, but 
we are told that Cakrapalita, before commencing to repair the dam of the 
Sudarsana lake, first gave gifts to Brahmanas.® 

The Traikutaka copperplates, however, do not tell us much about 
the Brahmanas themselves. But their successors* 
Brahmanas inscriptions — mostly from southern Gujarat and 

cA.IX 40O^!A.Dri^O00 spread over a period of about 400 years — mention 
meticulously their (Brahmanas’) names, gotras, 
education, place of residence, and the purpose for which the grant is made 
to them. From this information® some light can be thrown on the state 
of the Brahmana society in early mediaeval Gujarat. 

This evidence indicates that there was perhaps a preponderance of 
Yajurvedi and Samavedi Brahmanas over that of Rgvedis and Atharva- 
vedis. Though the number of Rgvedis was small, we are told, that one of 
them belonged to the Asvaiayana-camn^r'. This one instance contradicts 


^ D. R. Bhandarkar, Some Aspects of Hindu Polity, p. 32-33. 

^ Naaaghat Ins. , BG., XVIII, in, p. 220. 

Nasik Ins. (No. 10) of Usavadata, B/., Vlil, p. 78. 1. 2. 
i Girnar Ins. calls Rndradaman a ^protector of Brahmanas*. Ibid., p. 44, 1. 15. 
Appendix A. No. 14, L 19. Ibid, B to E, pp. 65-77. ‘ Ibid . p. 67. 
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the view of Buhler^ that the adherents of the Asvalayana Sastra were 
imported by the Desasthas (in the i7th century and later). For their 
existence in Gujarat can be now placed at least in the 7th century A. D. 


Among these BrahmanaSi there were many who belonged to the 
Bharadvaja-go/m^, and a considerable number to the Laksmana, and Vatsa 
gotraSf for instance whereas a number of other gofras were represented. 
Evidence is also available, though meagre, of the Brahmana immigration 
into Gujarat from such distant places as Pataliputra and Kanyakubja^ in 
the north, or Vanavasi and Karahada^ in the south, while within Gujarat 
itself, migration from one place to another seems to be common. 

Though the same preponderance of the Yajurvedis and Samavedis is 
seen in the donees of the Vaiabhi records, still 
the number of the Rgvedis and Atharvavedis does 
not appear negligible.® Likewise not only do we 


Bfahmanas 
ValabH Epigraphs 
cAD. 500-c.A.D. 1000 


find the gotras well spread out, but we find almost an equal number of 
Brahmanas of the Atreya, Bharadvaja, Gargya, Kausika, Parasara, ^andilya, 
^arkaraksi and Vatsa gotras^ It is important to note that a number of 
grants are ni^de to Brahmanias who are resident of or have come from 
Anandapura or Anartapura,® while a good number of them belong to 
Dasapura and Khetaka.® 

During the mediaeval or Caulukya period, little information is available 
about Brahmanas, for, firstly, grants to Brahmanas 

Brahmanas ^j^ggg g^yg reason, no 

Caulukya Epigraphs -i , i lo i 

C.970 A.D.-C.A.D. 1300 details about them. But this negative epigraphic 

evidence does not show that the Brahmanas had 
lost their importance. Rather it brings to light or points to another 
important role Brahmanas played in the social and religious life of the 
period. Many of the grants are to temples, of which Brahmanas act as 
priests or trustees. Of these in four cases, the Brahmana family migrates 
from an important matha in Kanauj and Ujjain and becomes the founder 
or head of a similar mafha in Gujarat. Thus Ujjain, which was long 
before this periqd a home of different sects of ^aiva worshippers, now 
seems to Iwe become a radiating centre for the Brahmaijas of Mahakala, 
Pasupata, Amarddaka and Capala sects, who serve as head priests of the 
^aiva temples in Gujarat, Kathiawar and Abu.^^ 


^ Preface, Report, Catalogue of Sanskrit Manusaripis, 1871, p, 5. 

^ Appendix, pp. 66, 69, 70. We later learn from Hemacandra, Dv^dsr^aya, 
VI, 2 that Bharadvajas were ihe religious preceptors of the Cauiukyas. 

® lUd,, p. 70. * Ibid., p. 71 and 68 ® Ibid., p, 69 and 71. 

® Ibid,, p. 74. ^ Ibid., p. 72-73, ^ Ibid., p. 75. 

® Ibid,, 75 md 76. Ibid., 77, Appendix A, 25^,202, ZIS, 244. 
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Epigraphic references to Brahmanas enable us to push back the anti- 
quity of certain Brahmana communities or sub- 
Antiquity: Brahmana ^ j • x* 

Subcastes castes m modern Gujarat. The designations, 

Kanojia, Vadnagara, Siberia etc. may have 
originated at this period (?) and applied to Brahmana settlements who then 
resided in or came from Kanyakubja, Anandapura and Sihor' respectively. 
Definite evidence of such a settlement is provided by a Rastrakuta record.^ 
It mentions one Mottaka as a Brahmana-sthana, This Mottaka is now 
identified with Mota, 16 miles south-east of Surat. Enthoven^ observed that 
Motaia Brahmanas were chiefly found there and thought that they had 
migrated to Gujarat in the 14th century. But the Rastrakuta reference 
would show that the Motaia Brahmanas were already in Gujarat in the 9th 
century, where they might have emigrated from the Deccan during the 
Rastrakuta occupation, if they are supposed to be Desastba as 
Enthoven thought/ 

The antiquity of Nagara Brahmanas is taken back at least two 
centuries by a Paramara record^ which calls the Brahmanas of Anandapura 
* Nagaras while the city itself is called later in the Vadnagar Prasasti/ a 
Dvij a-mahasf liana ^ Viprapiira etc.' 


^ Sihor (Simbapura) Brahmanas are found patronised during the Valabhi period, 
but a large settlement of theirs, at the place, is credited to Siddharaja Jayasimha. 
See Hemacandra, Dvyasraya, XT, v^erse 247. 

Appendix A, No. 50. Castes and Tribes of Gujarat I, p. 234, 

^ Ibid, * Appendix. A, No. 263. ® No. 187, 11. 28 and 34. 

‘ Ibid, On the origin of the Nigaras, Enthoven, o. c,, I, p, 234, is not very 
clear. From the **Sharman*’, the Brahmanas of Anandapura mentioned in the 
Valabhi Inscriptions are proved to be Nagars. They are supposed to have emigrated 
to Anandapur from either Nagar or Ahichhatra (modem Ramnagar, U. P.), Srst 
called it Nagar and then Vadnagar. Now the question is when did they settle 
down at Anandapur, in the Valabhi period, or under the Caulukya? In the Harsola 
Grants and then in the Vadnagar Pmsasti the word *' Nagara”, and ** Viprapura ” 
are used, which suggest that Nagars, if they at all came from the north, settled 
down at Vadnagar after the Valabhi period ; b ‘cause though there are numerous 
references in the Valabhi plates to Brahmanas from Anandapura, not once are they 
called Nagara. 
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Modha Brahmanas are noticed for the first time, employed in different 
departments of administration, but mainly as Mahaksapataiikas/ 

From another inscription^ is gleaned the existence of Rayakavala 
Brahmanas. Members of this subcaste are said to be living on daksina 
and cultivation, and found chiefly in Ahmedabad and a few in Baroda.^ It 
is interesting to note that even in the Caulukya period the Rayakavalas were 
being settled in these regions as the inscription grants some land to them 
near Mahisana. Though it is not possible to fix their original home, which 
Enthoven thought was Raika, near Dhandhuka, still it should be pointed 
out that an earlier reference, in a Gurjara-Pratihara record, mentions some 
Brahmanas, who were called Rayakkabhattes, after the town Rayakka/ 

As regards Brahmanas known as AudTcyas, (Northerners, from UdJc, 
northern) who are supposed to be invited by Mularaja from the north,® and 
granted several villages in Kathiawar and Gujarat,® it must be stated that 
epigraphical evidence available so far is not encouraging. Only one 
inscription^ mentions by name a “Udica Brahmana”. Unless, therefore, 
the Brahmanas who are reported to have come from Kanauj and Malwa 
be regarded as Audtcas, there is no epigraphical evidence to warrant 
the presumption that many Brahmanas from the north settled in Gujarat 
under the Caulukyas. 


^ This is according to the interpretation of Dhruva, JA XI , p. 73, who takes 
the writer Knmyarena "of -the Modha family" and similarly others, though not 
called expressly Modha, as Modha Brihmanas. Enthoven, o c., I. p, 233, is not 
inclined to accept that these Brahmanas are from Modhera on the Vatrak river. 
It should be pointed out that from the manner in which the Kadi Ins. of Mularaja, 

(lA., VI, p. 191) mentions Modhera {S ri Modhera ) certain sanctity is suggested. 

Even now in Modhera, there is a temple of the family goddess of Modha Brahmanas 
and Vanias, There is thus strong traditional and epigraphical evidence for the 
antiquity of Modhas and Modhera, Hemacandra, the great Jain priest and 
counsellor of Kumirapila, was a Modha. See Merutunga, PBC., p. 127, and 
p, 158 where Sri Modhera ", is called a holy bathing place for the Jainas, 

= Ai>Pendtx 210, ^ Enthoven. o. c.. I, p. 238. 

Siyadon! Inscription (A.D. 907), £/., I, p. 178. Kielhorn was also struck 
by this similarity of names. 

MaZa, I, p. 65. Enthoven, o. c., p. 228-229 follows BG., IX p. 4-7, 

but does not cite any more authoritative evidence than tradition, 

® Biihler in JA,. VI, p. 183, following Rds Mdld, I, p. 65. 

^ Affp&ndix A, No. 162. 
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Work of Brahmanas 


Why were the Brahmans patronised ? The Girnar inscriptions of 
Rudradaman and Skandagupta neither give specific 
reasons why they protected or satisfied the 
Brahmanas, nor do they refer to the work to be done by the Brahmanas in 
return for this protection/ 


Inscriptions of all the subsequent dynasties mention either both or 
at least the first purpose^ namely that the grant to a Brahmana was 
expected to bring punya to its grantor. But, while this purpose is always 
mentioned more or less in the same phraseology, it is the consideration of the 
second purpose that is important from our point of view. The Traikutaka 
records say nothing about the work of the Brahmanas; the Kataccurl, 
Gurjjara and a few of the Caiukya records say that the grant was made to 
the Brahmanas for the performance of ‘five great sacrifices, (pama maha 
yajnas), Bali, Caru, Vaisvadeva, Agnihotra and Atith/. The purpose of all 
the Rastrakuta grants, except three, is the same. Of these three, two are 
merely Brahmadevas, grants to Brahmanas for no specific object, while the 
third, of Govinda IV, includes among the sacrifices to be performed, Darsa 
Purnamasa, Rajasuya, Vajape37a, Agnistoma etc.,^ besides the usual ones. 
It is the first time that these major Vedic sacrifices are referred to in a 
Gujarat record. One may doubt whether they were ever performed. 
Consideration of other evidence would however suggest that these sacrifices 
were not in abeyance. They were, if not a regular feature of ancient and 
mediaeval Gujarat, performed in a period of peace and prosperity, particularly 
when the king was zealous about them. And such a lime once came in 
Caulukyan Gujarat when Siddharaja built the Sahasralinga talao and erected 
on its banks shelters {mathas and salas) for performing different kinds of 
sacrifices, for reciting the Puranas and for the study of astrology, Kalpa- 
sutra and ail the ancient Brahmanic lore. At that time, indeed, Brahma- 
nas must have attained immense power, prestige, and prosperity. 

This may be true, but it is not supported by epigraphicai tradition 
of the Maitmkas and Caululcyas. Majority of the grants of the former 
are for no specific purpose, while a few are given for the performance of 
‘usual’ sacrifices; whereas grants of the latter, very few of which are to 
Brahmanas, do not refer to the purpose at all. 


* Of course, looking to the nature of the inscriptions these details cannot 
be expected, 

® The second purpose was the performance of five great sacrifices, which are 
mentioned la Note 3. 

® The term *m£^hByaJnm\ applied to these daily sacrifices, propitiation of 
the manes (BhutabaU), keeping the sacred fire {Agnihotra) and inviting a guest, 
to be performed by the poorest Brahmana, may be doubted. 

* For details see Appendipc A, No. 57, lines 54-58. 

Z7 
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Brahmanas also served as ministers to the king, and their participation 
in the administration of the country as counsellors, is perhaps implied by 
the words in the Vadnagar Praksti, “who protect the king and the 

country by their Other Brahmanas are found working as Dutakas, 

Mahaksapatalikas and others. 

If the Brahmanas were responsible for the preservation of Brahmanic 
tradition, for the spread of various cults in, and 
Rise (?) of the Vaisyas administation of, Gujarat, the 

Vaisyas (also Vanik or Vanij) were responsible 
for the spread of Jainism, for placing the name of Gujarat on the art-map 
of India by building magnificent temples and finally for entering into 
politics and seizing the reins of government. Of these, the Pragvatas** 
(now known as Porvads) and Modhas are the best known. Vastupala 
and Tejahpala have left numerous epigraphs of theirs and their relatives 
in the Delwara temples, of which they were the builders. But besides 
being the pillars of ^vetambara Jainism, they and their ancestors were able 
ministers of the crown. 

So also were the Modhas, who, as one inscription*'^ says, “were consider- 
ed high, splendid, and fit to be praised even by kings.” Among them as 
well as the Porvads were both Jainas’ and others® cherishing different creeds. 


^ Appendix A, No. 187, line 34. 

2 It is strange that Enthoven, o. c., III. p. 429, does not refer to Prigvitas. 
‘Tragvat” seems to be a sanshritized form of "Poritya-Vodana ” mentioned in the 
Nadol plate of Kumarapala’s time. (M., XLI. p. 203), It should not be interpreted 
as *'Vodina family of the eastern section, ” as done by Bhandarkar, Ihid. Further, 
vodina does not seem to be **a Rajput clan now extinct/’ but it seems to survive in 
the modern Porvad Vanias, who, as numerous inscriptions show, were administrators 
under the Caulukyas. It will be of interest to note that according to the tradition 
current among Porvad Vanias, { to whom the author belongs ), their ancestors lived in 
the eastern part of Bhinmil, or Srimal, and were therefore called Prigvafc or Porvad, 
So also the Srimali Vanias and very probably the Modhas. As a matter of 
fact, in the transference of the Gurjjara capital from Bhinmal to Kanauj and its 
subsequent breaking up, the Vaisya as well as the Brahmana population flocked to 
growing Gujarat, which became their second home. 

® Appendix A, No. 247. 

^ Only one inscription, (Ibid) has so far been discovered which mentions the 
building of a Surya temple by a Jaina family in Cambay. It appears that Modhas 
and Pragvats were related as an Abu Inscription. No. 32, BI,, VIII. p. 229, V.’s, 
1297, says that Vastupala. a Pragvat, built something (?) for who was a Modha. 

® S rimala and Osaw^a (Uesavala) are mentioned in a Jaina Ins. from Abu. EL, 
VIII. p. 229. 
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Kayasthas were another sub-caste of the Vaisyas (?}, who in this period 
are regularly spoken of as writers of epigraphs, particularly land-grants. 
It is owing to their association with this work, perhaps, that the term 
Ivayastha-NagarT,’ popularized by Buhler, came into existence. 

In this steady rise of the Brahmanas, coupled with the boldness, 
initiative and liberality of the Vaisyas; in the encouragement and 
protection afforded by the strong hand of the Ksatriyas, and finally ki the 
discharge of its duties by a contented fourth caste, lay the prosperity of 
early mediaeval Gujarat. 



CHAPTER XI 

RELIGION 

No archaeological evidence in any shape has yet come forth to enable 
us to know the form or forms of religion that existed in pre-Maurya 
Gujarat/ Other sources, however, indicate the possibility of the existence 
of certain aspects of Brahmanism/ Each of these aspects is taken up 
individually and its course traced through several historical periods, and 
different dynasties in the three divisions of Gujarat or in Gujarat as a 
whole, so that the missing link at any period, in any regime, may be apparent, 
and attempts may be made to seek for the necessary evidence. 

The history of Sun-worship may be taken up first as the evidence 
^un-worship available for it, though slender, seems to be the 

earliest. And this evidence lies in the probability 
that an early form of the Sun-cult of the type® we find later in Kathiawar 
might have reached that region as early as the 5th century B.C., through 
the Magas, when North Western India formed a part of the empire of Darius. 

From the Maury a Gujarat there is no archaeological evidence to 
substantiate this belief, nor is there any reference to a Surya-temple, as there 
is to the temples of other deities by Kautalya. The Ksatrapa period is barren 
also. In the Gupta period there is no evidence from Gujarat proper, but, 
if the guild of silk weavers, who migrated to Dakpura from Lata and 
built a magnificent temple to Diptarasmi there, ^ were originally sun- 
worshippers when they were in Lata® and not converted to that faith after 
settling down at Dasapura, then the existence of the Sun-cult nigfc? be 
expected in Lata, in and sometime before the 5th century A. D. 

This inference is corroborated to a certain extent by the subsequent 
evidence from southern Gujarat. The early Gurjjara kings, Dadda I and 
II, and Ranagraha are called devotees of the Sun, implying thereby 
that Sun-worship was existent at the close of the 6th and the 


^ If the few finds from Rangpnr, Limdi State* Kathiawar had turned np Imga-or 
yoni-iype objects or a seal of Siva-Pasupati type, it would have been possible to 
start with proto-Saivism. 

S This is used for the sake of convenience only, for Hinduism etc. are still less 

suitable terms. 

This is to be noted, for, otherwise, mere wor^ip, consisting of prayer etc, 
is knmn to us from a remote antiquity. 

^ See Maadasor Inscription of Bandhugupta, Fleet, CIJ., III., p. 83. 

® This is probable b^iause Lata is said to have temples and vihams. Ibid, 
p, 81. line 3. * 
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beginning of the 7th century, though confined perhaps to a small section 
of the people or the royalty. And it did survive later, for in the 9th 
century a temple of Surya, called Jayaditya, stood at Kavi to which a 
Gujarat Rastrakuta king Govindaraja made a grant/ And this incidentally 
is the only instance where a Rastrakuta king patronizes the Sun-cult. It 
was never a creed with any of the Calukyas or the Rastrakutos. 

In spite of the absence of evidence for ever 300 years, we find the 
Sun-cult still flourishing in Lata in the 13th century. Whether its survival 
was due to the philip all Brahmanic religions received during the Caulukya 
rule is not easy to ascertain. The fact remains that in A.D. 1265 
VTsaladeva restored a Sun temple by the name of Mulasthana, { perhaps 
at or near Dabhoi),^ whereas as late as 1296 A.D., a Surya temple 
flourished at Cambay to which a mandapa was added by Vikala, a Jaina, in 
the reign of Ramadeva^ 

{Jn Kathiawar, Dharapatta (bhatta) alone, ^ among the Valabhi rulers, 
professes the Sun-faith ; whereas, out of scores of Valabhi plates, only one 
refers® to a Sun-temple. The fact that it is a private temple throws a good 
deal of light on the practice of cults in early mediaeval period. Early 
worship of Brahmanic gods was essentially private, performed in the seclu- 
sion of one’s home, of which the Valabhi plate is a typical instance. Later, 
with the growth of public temples in Caulukyan times, the worship became 
both public and private, a cliaracter which Gujarat (and perhaps India) 
retains till today/ To come to the Valabhi example. Though referred 
to in the 7th century, it may be existing from the middle of the 6th century, 
the time of Dharapatta, devotee of the Sun. The village in which it was 
situated is not identified, so actual confirmation is not possible, j 

Though the epigraphical evidence is meagre, rather a wide-spread 
Surya-cult is attested to by the remains of the early Surya temples at Visa- 
vada, Gop (?) and Kinderkheda, and a little later temples at Sutrapada and 
Than in south-western Kathiawar. 

This in its turn is confirmed by the late 9th century inscriptive 
evidence which tells us of gifts to the temple of Surya, called Tarunaditya, 
on the Kanavirika river by the Calukyas Balavarman and Avanivamian II 
in A.D. 893 and 899 respectively. The river and other places have 


^ See No. 4S. ® No 233. ® No. 247. 

* im.. No. 87. * md., No. loa. 

s Nowadays every orthodox Gujarati (Hindu) has some cult-object at home. 
Nevertheless, at least once a day, he would go to a •public* temple of Siva, Visnu, or 
of Hanuman, or even to all of them. 
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not been identified but the findplace of the plates, Una, together with the 
general topography of the places mentioned therein/ perhaps, fixes the 
position of the tenaple to the extreme south of Kathiawar, where ruins 
of later Sun-temple are still to be found. 

sjOther epigraphical references from the mediaeval period proper are, 
so far, not many. Before considering them, it must be noted that none 
of the Caulukyas bears a bimda, indicating his devotion to the Sun. This 
inference from negative evidence is supported by the chief literary evidence 
of the period, namely Hemacandra’s Dvyasrayakdvya which credits 
Jayasirhha with the building of temples, to several gods and goddesses, but 
among them there is no mention of that of Surya. Even the recently 
discovered Sarasvafi Purdna makes a cursory reference to a temple of 
the Sun, known as Bhayala Svami, who is said to be formerly worshipped 
by Jayasirhha, when it stood on the banks of the Sahasralinga talao/ 

All the epigraphical references belong to the late mediaeval period. 
The first tells us that Vastui^la, the famous Jaina minister, had installed 
(somewhere) two images of the consorts of ^urya, RatnadevT, and Rajadevl.® 
Besides Sun’s consorts, his son, Revanta, was also worshipped in certain 
parts of Kathiawar, as that is referred to in an inscription of Sarangadeva 
from Vanthli/ The instance from northern Gujarat is interesting. It 
says that a Mahamandalesvara of VdixMbi-i^athaka gave some grants for 
the maintenance of the temples of Bala-Narayana and Rupa-Narayana.^ 
These temples, unless they be of VTsnu, under his local names, seem to be 
of Surya, or of a composite aspect of Surya and Visnu. Even now there 
are some temples in Gujarat which are called by the name of Surya- 
Narayana, the cult image being a combination of Surya and Visnu. 

Instances mentioning Surya-cult in southern Gujarat, at this period, 
have already been considered before.® y 

Widespread prevalence of the Sun-cult all over Gujarat is thus 
indicated by epigraphical evidence, which, though meagre, is representative, 
coming as it does, from the various divisions of Gujarat This view is 
strengthened by the distribution of monumental remains of the cult at 
Modhera, Than and Prabhas,^ and by a number of stone sculptures of the 
pantheon, among which the two composite images of Surya® seem to support 
the interpretation of the names Rupa-Narayana and Ballala-Narayana, 


^ Appendix^ No. 253 A-B. 
® App&ndix^ No. 224, 

« No. 235. 

’ Above, p. 137, 


® See Dave, Mahardjddhiraj ^ p, 291. 
* /dj4.,No.245. 

® Above, p. 213. 

^ Above, p. 162-63. 
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For other forms of Brahmanism there is no evidence from Gujarat 
proper at present. Kautalyas Arthasastra and 
* the earliest Jaina Sutras> both presumably from 

and of the Gangetic plains, speak of temples of Aparajita (Visnu), Siva, 
Apratihata ( Karttikeya ), Indra, Vaijayanta, Vaisravana/ and festivals in 
respect of Indra, Rudra, Mukunda^ respectively. Epigraphicai evidence 
from nearer Gujarat, from Rajputana in the north, and Deccan-Konkan 
in the south, indicates the existence of Vasudeva-Sahkarsana worship^, as 
well as that of the Vedic gods Indra, Yama and Varuna'‘ — practically in the 
whole of Western India. Gujarat could have hardly remained unaffected from 
either or both of its neighbours. That it did not remain unaffected is proved 
by the Usavadata inscription which, about two centuries later, informs 
us of the Brahmanic (?) holy places in Kathiawar, northern and sourthern 
Gujarat, and records gifts to gods and Brahmanas there. Unfortunately 
these ‘gods* were so well-known that they are not specified. Nor was it 
thought desirable or necessary to do so in the Girnar Inscription of 
Rudradaraan. But one of ihese gods might be Siva and his cult popular, for 
it is one of his epithets — Rudra — that the Ksatrapas choose to adopt and use 
in their names, though profession of Siva-cult is not found in their birudas^ 
used in their Gujarat inscriptions/ 

Of ^aivism in the Gupta period in Gujarat, till now, no traces have been 
found. But monuments from Maiwa, C. P*, and U. P., for instance, speak 
of its flourishing state, Guptas* contemporaries in Lata, the Traiku takas, 
seem to be ‘Vaisnavas*. Their successors, the Kataccurls, were followers of 
Siva as Pasupati. It is in their records that we get the earliest epigra- 
phicai allusions to Pasupata forms of Saivism, for we are first told that 
Krsnaraja was solely devoted to Pasupati, whereas his dutaka actually 
calls himself a Pasupata/ 

Saivism perhaps missed the royal patronage during the rule of early 
Gurjjaras, who worshipped the Sun/ But the later ones, with Dadda III, 


^ Kautalya, Arthasastra, ISS,, I, p, X29. 

^ Acdrdhga Sutra, XXII, p. 92. 

^ BL, X, Appendix, p. 2, No, 7 and BI., XXII, p, 19S, 

* Nanaghat Inscription, BO., XVIII, iii, 

« Bnt an inscription (Bl., XVI. p. 232) from Maiwa of Svami Jfvadaman calls 
Mm worshipper of Svami Mahaseaa. 

® Cf. AppmMa, No. 258. 

’ Could it he because they belonged to the Gurjara irihe, which is Supposed to 
be Mlied to Mihiras? 
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(c. 680 A. D.) became Saivas, but of what particular sect is not suggested 
by the epithet pammamahesvara. This conversion to Brahmanism is 
also indicated by the fact that these ' foreigners ’ now trace their descent 
from the Puranic Karna, study Manu and other smrtis^ and become 
protectors of the Varnasrama. Only one epigraphical reference to a 
temple (winch might become archaeological by the find of the actual 
temple) of Asramadeva b^rs out this conversion to Saivism. The temple? 
from its very name/ appears to be that of Siva/ It was situated in 
Karajju or the modern Kimoj village, and some land was granted to it by 
Jayabhatta III (736 A. D.). So far this is the earliest reference to a 
temple in Gujarat anti-dating the Sun temple at Kavi by about a century. 

^oth Vaisnavism and Saivism of Gujarat should have been enriched 
by the Calukyas and Rastrakutas, who did enrich Karnataka and the Deccan 
with cave and structural temples. Not only is there an absence of archaeo- 
logical evidence but their epigraphs also make no mention of a ^iva or 
Visnu temple erected or patronized by them. We are therefore left to fall 
back upon their profession of faith and its likely influence upon Gujarat.^ 

Some of the Calukya kings were Saivas/ In particular, their inscrip- 
tions mention Svami Mahasena® or Karttikeya,’ son of Siva, and the seven 
Matrkas (Mothers or saktis). It is difficult to say how far these particular 
leanings of the Calukyas influenced Gujarat. As far as I know, figures of 
Karttikeya are very rare on Gujarat temples, and much less the cult, though 
according to the Kaumarikakhanda of the Skandapurana, the region near 


* Temples of Siva are usually known by the place, a tree (under which the 
Unga is set up), name of the donor etc. 

® This inference is supported by Biihler, who found an old Imga in the modern 
temple, and numerous others with curious brick structures, in Kimoj and other 
neighbouring villages. lA,, V, p. 109. 

^ Possibly not sought for. 

^ Archaeological survey, earlier in this work, has shown no positive evidence of 
Cjdukya or Kastrakuta architectural or sculptural influence upon that of later Gujarat, 
but it is perhaps because southern Gujarat is not thoroughly explored, and so very few 
old temples have come to light. 

® The epithet ‘Paramamahe^ara’ is not used with any uniformity in the 
Caiukyan inscriptions. 

® Appendix^ No. 34, 

^ Ibidiif No. 35 and 39, I do not think ’Karttikeya’ here means *six mothers’, 
as sometimes it does, as pointed out by Ramachandran, Three Main Styles, 
p. 7, fn. 12, because saptamdtrs are also mentioned. Or does saptamdtrbhih mean 
seven elements and nurtured (abhivardhiia) on them, as it is further qualified ? 
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Cambay was called Gupta or Kumarikaksetra. And here, after the battle 
with Tarakasura(who was killed by Skanda), Uhga worship was established/ 

Whether this story has any relation to the Guptas (under whose influence 
the Puranas are believed to have come into prominence) who are known 
to be admirers, if not worshippers of Skanda, “ cannot be decided at present. 

It should be noted that whereas the Gupta inscriptions and coins 
mention Kumara, Karttikeya and Skanda, the Calukya mention only Kartti- 
keya and Svami Mahasena.® According to the agamas these are a few of 
the many names of Subrahmanya, an “exclusively South-Indian deity.”"* 
But among them I do not find Svami Mahasena, though it may be Svami- 
natha of the list." The origin of this name is not given, but it, as well as 
Svami Mahasena of the inscriptions, seems to owe to the fact that Skanda 
or Karttikeya was the leader of the army of gods (cf. Devasenapati).® 

Gopinath Rao does not trace the evolution of the cult of Subrahmanya 
in South India. But his figure at Ellora,’ if it could be dated, might point 
to one of the stages. In this connection may be cited the Manasara, 
a work of the 6th-Sth century/ which mentions Subrahmanya.® 

Though the early Rastrakutas of the Deccan were great Saivas, the 
inscriptions of their successors and of the branch line from Gujarat rarely 
call themselves “Paramamahesvaras”.*® So from this source^^ also we 
cannot estimate the influence of Rastrakuta ^aivism on Gujarat. 

The Valabhl rulers, with the exception of Dhruvasena I (A.D. 519-49), 
who was a Bhagavata, and Dharapatta (c, A.D. 550), who was a devotee 
of the Sun, all the rest were Saivas. However, the Valabhl rulers were 
very catholic in their religious outlook, as all kings from Guhasena I 
downwards, irrespective of their creed, patronise Buddhism. 


* First cited by Ratnamanirao Bhimrao in his History of Cambay , (in Gujarati), 
p. 27 ; Skanda Mahdpardna, Kaumarikdkhanda^ particularly adhyayas 4 and 55. 

^ Cf, the names Skandagupta, Kumaragupta etc. and peacock on Gupta coins. 

Epigrapbically. in South India, the earliest profession of this creed can be 
traced to the IksVakus of the Andhradesa, (E.J., XX, p. 6); and to the Cutu Satakarnis 
of the Deccan and Karnataka, through the Kadambas and early Pallavas. 

^ Gopinath Rao, Iconography , II, ii, 415 and 428. ^ Ibid, 

8 For the iconographical description of Karttikeya, Skanda and Devasenapati, 
see Ibid,, pp. 433, 434 and 436. 

^ lbid,,'ph czusm, 8 p^thsxys., Indian A rchiiccttirc.p, 19B. 

® See Ramachandran, o.c., p. 7, fa. 12 Though many of them were Saivas. 

As regards the so called Siva figure on the seals of early Rastrakutas see above 
p. 18H82. 
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Insight into the nature of Valabhi ^aivism is given by only one 
inscription.^ In it Slladitya I (A.D. 599-614) grants land to a temple of 
Mahadeva made by one Harinatha. It has been supposed^ and perhaps 
rightly, that the cult-object was a lihga and not an image. Along with 
it there must be Nandi, (the vehicle of Siva), as it figures on a few Valabhi 
coins and the seal of copperplates. Probably the temple was private. But 
that in no way lessens its importance. The remark made on the sun- 
temple holds good here as well. 

Goddesses also played an important part in the Valabhi Brahmanism/^ 
Inscriptions mention two such goddesses, Panarajya^ or Panduraja® and 
Kottammahikadevi.^ Dronasimha (AD. 502-03) granted a village for the 
maintenance and upkeep of the temple of the first goddess. So already as 
early as the end of the 5th centurj^, temples of goddesses existed in 
Hastavapra (modern Hathab) in Kathiawar, (of which Panarajya is an 
instance) . 

The temple of Kotjammahikadevi, we are told, was first built by 
Dronasimha in the svatala (boundary) of Trisahgamaka (modern Tarsamia),® 
For some reason, the royal grant to the temple was stopped. It was 
resumed, and made permanent by Dhruvasena II (A.D. 639-40), who also 
repaired the temple. In Tarasamiya a temple dedicated to Kottaradevi existed 
when Jackson edited the grant. Unfortunately, he does not describe the 
temple, nor the image of the goddess. She might be some sakti of ^iva or a 
local goddess, as also the goddess Panarajya. Further identification of 
the goddesses is not possible, unless more details are available. 

For the history of temples in Kathiawar, these references are of con- 
siderable importance. Chronologically they rank second, the first being that 
of Visnu at Girinagara, built by Skandagupta. 

Without any data, it is useless to speculate on the style or nature of 
the material used for these temples. It is not impossible that they could 


^ Appendix, No. 106. s Biihler, lUd, 

^ B, G,, I, i, p. 83 suggests that Valabhi Saivism belonged to the old 
Pasupata School of Nakulm or Lakulm. There are no data whatsoever for this 
assumption. That Karvan (in Gujarat, Gaikwar's territory) was the seat of Pisupata 
worship proves nothing. 

* Brahmanism is used advisedly, because the goddesses cannot be definitely 
relegated to the Saivite pantheon. 

^ JBBRAS„XZ,p,Z. ® KA. XVI. 17. 

^ /BBRAS., XX, pp. 9-10 ® Ibid., p. 6 
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be of stone. For the Gop temple (in Kathiawar) is not further removed 
from them in time, and is of stone. 

Archaeology adds very little to this scanty epigraphical evidence of 
Saivism in CEirly mediaeval Kathiawar. The only definitely Saiva temple 
of this period is the one at Biles vara/ But there must be many more which 
await discovery. 

Unlike the preceding periods, there is no dearth of materials to find 
out the religions prevalent in mediaeval Gujarat. On the contrary, the 
literary evidence is abundant, and the aim of archaeology is to see how far 
it can be corroborated. 

The leading religion of Gujarat, according to the chronicles, Hindu 
as well as Jaina," was Saivism.'’^ Somnath (Somanatha) in Kathiawar was 
the most holy and famous shrine even in the 10th century, when Mularaja 
founded the Caulukya dynasty at Anahilvada^ By building the Rudra- 
mahalaya at Sidhpur (Siddhapura), Mularaja sowed the seeds of its greatness 
in Northern Gujarat. And it blossomed forth under Siddharaja Jayasimha, 
who built the Saliasralmga Talao, the lake with a thousand lihgus of Siva 
placed in small temples all round the bank of the lake, and further 
decorated the lake with temples of other gods and goddesses/ Kumarapala 
did not give the same amount of patronage to Saivism as Jayasimha, 
rather he preferred Jainism to it, though according to Hemacandra himself, 
he built a temple of Siva, named Kumarapalesvara at Anahilapura/' 
repaired the temple of Somnath' and instructed Vagbhata to restore the 


^ See above p. 59 and 132. 

2 Hemacandra’s Dvyasraya, perhaps the earliest work in Caulukya Gujarat, 
in cantos dealing with Mularaja and his successors till Jayasimha, hardly touches 
Jainism. 

It is used in a broad sense, including tbe cults of Devis and so on. 

^ Dvyasmya mentions Mularaja’s pilgrimage to Somnath after he defeated 
Graharipu of Saurastra, while the Bilhari Inscription of the Cedi rulers says 
that King Laksmana-raja about A. D. 960 worshipped Somesvara (Somanatha), whose 
shrine, from the context, was undoubtedly in the western region. EJ.,I, p, 268. 

® This famous lake and the various buildings on it are described by 
Dvyasraya, XV, hlokas, 114-122. KK,, I. slokas, 72-81. HMM>, act V, and others. 
But the most detailed description is in the Sarasvati Purana, which I believe is 
not yet published but an extract of it is given and discussed by Dave, Maharajudhi- 
rdjt a small pamphlet in GujaratL Mr. P. L. Modi of Patau has also prepared a 
plan of the lake with all the temples on it. It was shown to me when I was at Patan 
in 1936. 

® BMK., XX. sioka 101. 


^ Ibid., koka 95, 
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temple of Kedara/ His successor, Ajayapaia, championed Saivism with a 
ferocious zeah And henceforward till the close of the dynasty, it received 
a steady support. 

The ministers Vastupala and Tejahpala did much for Jainism under 
the Vaghelas, sliil the state religion was Saivism, which it remained upto 
the end of the dynasty. 

Epigraphical evidence, if not overwhelming, is quite conclusive. It 
shows the same preponderance of the Saiva cults over others. Again it 
also shows the fashion of the age, namely, to make grants to a temple 
which was but faintly visible in the preceding period. 

Mularaja himself seems to have set the practice. One of his grants^ 
is to a temple of Mulanatha (perhaps called after him) in Mandali in 
Varddhi In this very inscription, a reference is made to the 

Rudramahalaya at Sristhala (Sidhpur). According to Meruiuhga^ it was 
Somanatha of Kathiawar who inspired Mularaja to build ^iva temples 
in Gujarat, which led to the increased spread of Saivism in the province. 

No epigraphs of his successors, Camunda and Bhima, have yet been 
discovered, which mention grants to temples. Nor do the few extant 
inscriptions throw any light on their religious tendencies;^ a later 
inscription, however, does credit Bhima I with the building of the Somanatha 
temple in stone.® Karna granted some land to the temple of Thakkura 
Mahadeva at Sunak^ 

Of Jayasiriiha, whom the chronicles and legends of Gujarat credit 
with the building of temples, almshouses, wells and so on, unfortunately 
very few inscriptions have been found in Gujarat proper. One of these^ 
refers to the building of a temple of Vinayaka (Ganesa) and Goddess 
Bhattarika. Surprisingly none of the inscriptions of his successors also 


^ Ibid , koka 91-92. ^ Appendix, No. 159. 

» Modern villages of Mandala in Wadhwan. Ibid., p. 193, f. n. says 

that he searched for this temple at Mandala, but found no traces. But he believed 
that the temple stood on the south side of the talao, where there were many stone 
sculptures. 

« This is how I interpret Merutuhga’s words: 

He (Mularaja) went continually every Monday on a pilgrimage to SomesVarapattana 

out of devotion to God Siva .(Somanatha) was so pleased with his devotion that 

be came to the towm of Mandali. PBC„ p. 25. 

^ Bhima I, however, does seem to be a Saiva, for he is said to worship 
** Bhavanipati 'h while Karna may be a Vaisnava ; one of his inscriptions, /BBRAS.i 
XXVI (N. S.) p, 26 begins with an invocation to Vasudeva. 

® Appendix, No, 202. Ibid., No. 168. ® Ibid,, No. 177. 
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mentions the famous Sahasralinga Talao. His claim to be a great 
champion of Saiva cults, therefore, rests on the chronicles only. 

Kumarapala may have championed Jainism, but he did not neglect 
the cause of Saivism. He built a Siva temple at Anandapura^ (modern 
Vadnagar), repaired the temple of Somanatha," and granted villages to the 
temples of Samiddhesvara and Udalesvara in Chitor’’ and Udayapur^ 
(Gwalior) respectively. 

The last of the Cauluk 3 ^as, Bhima II, also seems to be a great 
worshipper of Somanatha. He built the Somesvara mandapa called 
Meghadhvani® (in front of or adjoining the Somanatha temple ), donated 
villages for the maintenance of Bhimesvara and Lilesvara temples^ and for 
others built by his queen and vassals. 

Rulers of the branch line, from Visaladeva to Sarahgadeva, were all 
followers of Siva, though the last was also inclined tow^ards Krsna- worship.^ 

But, besides the Caulukya kings, feudatories as well as citizens 
actively patronized Saivism. In Kathiavrar Somanatha was not the only 
Saiva temple. Five others temples of ^iva were built by Tripurantaka 
in A. D. 1287 during the reign of Sarahgadeva.® They were situated 
to the north of the temple of Somesvara, close to the old Ghatikalaya, 
and called (l) hlalhanesvara, after Tripurantaka's mother Malhana; 
(2) Umesvara; (3) U rnesvara; (4) Tripurantakesvara and (5) Ramesvara 
after Tripurantaka and his wife. “The temples were surrounded by a 
wall and an arch adorned the principal entry into the enclosure, which 
had to be made on the north side, as the great temple of Somesvara lay 
to the south and east and to the west, the sea.”^ While in the centre 
of the town stood the temples of Sri Baiilesvara and Sri Naghanesvara,^^ 

Another important religious centre seems to be Talaja (Talajha), in 
south- eastern Kathiawar. Here no less than six temples of various Plindu 
and Jaina deities existed in the 13th century, to which a grant of land 
was made by Mehara king Jagamalia in the reign of Bhima Four of 
these, (l) Suisaresvara, (2) Sohinesvara, (3) Caundesvara, and Prthividevi- 
svara seem to be Saiva. 

Further up, in northern Gujarat, besides the temple of Mules vara at 
Mandaii and of Thakkura Mahadeva at Sunak, feudatories of Bhima II, 
Virama, son of Lunapasaka, built the temple of Viramesvara at Gliusadi, 


^ Ihid., No. 200. 

’ See below* 
w Ibid., No. 236. 


2 Ibid., No. 202. 
s Ibid., No. 228. 

® Ibid,, No. 2^4, verse 40. 
Ibid,, No. 212. 


9 Ibid,, No. 184. 
® Ibid, m, 211 
» Ibid,, p, 276. 
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and Rana Luiiapasaka himself built the temples of Salakhanesvara and 
Analesvara at Salakhanapura ; while Bhlma*s wife, Sumaladevi, built a 
temple called Sumalesvara/ 

In southern Gujarat a ^iva temple stood at Sarnal, which was 
patronised by tlie Paramara Siyaka in the 10th century.^ Three centuries 
later the temple of Uttaresvara was repaired at Mahimsaka, near Ahmada- 
bad in the time of Vlsaladeva®; while further south, this king himself built 
and restored the temple of Vaidyanatha at Dabhoi,^ near Baroda. 

Saivism of this period, according to the chronicles, embraced many 
aspects that we now know of. Lihga-worship, of course, was the most 
popular. The famous shrine of Somanatha had no image but a Uhga^ 
while the building of Sahasraiihga talao at Anhiivada is another indication 
of its popularity. But many other forms of gods and goddesses connected 
with Siva were common as well, Hemacandra, for instance, mentions 
that Jayasirhha had built 108 temples of the goddess Candl and others on 
the bank of the lake.'' 

Epigraphs do not enlighten us much. The names of temples, very 
often, are after the name of the builder,® a tendency which, so far as the 
epigraphical evidence from Gujarat is concerned, seems to be peculiar to 
this period, but outside Gujarat it is found as early as the 4th century A.DJ 
These, therefore, do not tell us anything about the nature of the deity. 
But probably it was the lihga^ which was enshrined in these temples. 
The kings usually are called worshippers of Ainbikapati and Bhavampati 
which are synonyms of Siva. 

It was, perhaps, either the manner of worshipping the lihga^ according 
to the rules of various ^aiva sects, which we meet with now, or the 
particular aspect of Siva they emphasized, that really differentiated the 
various forms of Saivism, the cult image being the same in all sects. 


^ IHd., Nos. 219, 224, 226. 2 xud., No. 263. 

8 XUd , No. 232. ^ Ibid., No. 233. 

® Dvydiraya, XV, 118. The Satasvati Purina mentions all the 108 goddesses, 
and adds the following temples: Nakulisa, Mahisena, Mahakila, Kapalesvara etc. 
See 0ave, o. c., p. 290. 

® Cf. above, p. 121. 

^ Cf. the names of the images Upamitesvara and Kapilesvara, after the tochers 
Upamita and Kapila, in the Mathura Pillar Ins. of Candragupta II. BJ., XXI| 
pp, 8-9. » Cf. Bhandarkar, p. 4. 
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Pasupata Sect 


Existence of the Pasupata ( or Lakulisa ) sect in Kathiawar is 
implied by the Prabhas Patan Inscription of 
the time of Kumarapala^ and its continuance 
there by the Cintra Prasasti of Saraiigadeva.^ According to one way 
of interpreting the texP of the first record, it may be said that the cult 
of Pasupata spread, through the efforts of Ganda Brhaspati, to Gujarat, 
from Benares, through Kanauj and IMalwa, and was established at 
Somanatha under Ganda himself. 


The other interpretation^ would suggest that the temple of Somanatha 
was a home of the Pasupata sect before Ganda visited it. But the temple 
(and also perhaps the cult) had fallen into disuse and ruin, so Ganda came 
to Somanatha to protect it. This interpretation is supported by the 
Cintra Prasasti, which traces the origin of the sect at Karohana in Lata 
(S. Gujarat),^ 


The inscription does not give sufficient indication to decide whether 
the Pasupata sect was allied to the worshippers of Lakulisa or not, though 
Ganda himself is compared to ISIakulIsa;® whereas there is no evidence 
that the shrine of Somanatha had any other image but lihga^ As 


^ BPSL, p. 186. Its chief, Ganda Brhaspati, according to the inscription, 
started from Benares (where NandisVara, a gana of Siva, was born and \\orshippcd 
Pasupati ) and after preaching Pasupata worship in Dliara, M-ilava and Ksnyakstbja 
came to Jayasimha in Gujarat, who gave him the greatest respect. And when he 
entreated Knmarapila to repair the temple of Somanatha, the king agreed and 
appointed him head priest of the temple, 

^ Appendix^ No. 244. 

^ The expression “with a view to make the kings adopt the cult of..,,.." line 7, 
BPS!., p. 186. 

^ Based on the text that “Ganda wanted to protect the abode of Pasupata*'..,. 
and “he found Somanitha^s temple in a dilapidated condition and requested 
Kumarapala to repair it,’’ lines 7 and 11. ^ B/., I, p. 281. 

® Bhandarkar equated the Lakulisa sect with Pasupatas ; and he places the origin 
of the sect in about 1st century A.D. See ASIAR., 1906-7, p. 189; JBBRAS,t 
Vol. XXII, p. 151 and BI., XXI, pp. 4-8. According to Kao, Elements of 
Hindu Iconography^ I. i. p. 17, the Lakulisa sect was first known as Pasupata, but 
later as Lakulm Pasupata. He pushes back the antiquity of the sect to the 7th 
century, and gives a useful summary of the philosophy and subdivisions of the sect. 

Unless it was a as at Karvan. This would also support 

the statement of a Muslim chronicler, Habi Bu-S Siyar, (Elliot, IV p 181) that the 
Ghazni army obtained the idol whose name was Lat. 

The above discussion is undertaken under the presumption that the mention of 
Lakuliik implies the existence of cult-image of that deity as known in iconography, 
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a matter of fact lihga prathtjia is actually mentioned by the Cintra 
Prasasti.^ 


Further evidence of the Pasupata sect is given by the Mangrol 
Inscription^ which records the building of a temple called Saha jiges vara, 
and is signed by *‘Pra”, the great Pasupatacharya. Unfortunately, the 
inscription tells us nothing about the temple itself, from which it can be said 
that the image it contained was that of Lakullsa. 

Under the circumstances, it is best to say that a sect of Pasupatas 
existed in Kathiawar, and perhaps in Northern Gujarat also^ in the 12th 
and 13th centuries A. D. 

No sculptures of LakuHsa have so far been published or reported 
from Gujarat or Kathiawar. But they have been found in abundance from 
Raj pu tana and elsewhere, — all however of the mediaeval period.^ Of the 
early period only two sculptures have been noticed till now, — the first^, a 
standing figure, really a statue, carved on a pilaster which bears the 
Gupta inscription cited above and belonging to the 4th century A. D., the 
second a sculpture in the Dumar Lena cave at Ellora.® 


Amarddaka Sect 


Another ^aiva sect was Amarddaka,’ whose followers were called 
Amarddahamntana* Amarddaka is a name of 
Bhairava (meaning one who kills bad persons)® 
who is a form of Siva himself.^ But it appears from the names 
of the acaryas mentioned— Mahesvaracarya and ^ivadevacarya, and 
also from the fact that Bhairava is not mentioned among the deities 
worshipped by the Pasupatas, that this sect is not connected with Pasupata 
worship/® It is worth noting that this inscription throws important light 


But it is not improbable that the cult-image was a Unga only, which was however 
worshipped under the name of Lakulisa or Pasupati. 

^ Appendix i No. 244. ^ Appendix, No. 181. 

^ Perhaps the temple and matha at Mandali built by Mularaja had also come 
under the Pa&pata sect, as the ending rdsi of the head priest Vedagarbhaiasi, a test 
suggested by Bhaadarkar, o. c., p. 18S, would show. See Ibid,, No. 217. 

^ See ASIAR., 1906-07, pp. 184-88. ^ See EL, XXI, p. 8. 

® ASlFJ.VoL V, pi. 37%. 1. 

’ In the introduction to this inscription Biililer spelt the word with a single 
• d % though the test gives double, * d h 

® Kao., o c., 11, i, p 176. 

® Pumna regards him as a full form of Siva. Xhid. 

Ibid,, pp. 20-30; though to a lay Hindu, Pasupatas. Bhairava worshippers, 
etc. are ail one. 
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on the forms of Bhairava. Perhaps he was worshipped under this name, 
Amarddaka, which though known, is not found among the sculptures at 
Eilora nor anywhere in South India.’ 


The inscription does not give any clue as to whether the sect was 
founded in Kathiawar or elsewhere. But two other inscriptions^ from 
outside Gujarat mention Amardakaas a tirtha where, it appears, the sect 
was first started. Unfortunately they supply no details to identify 
the place,^ 


Capala Sect 


Another sect connected with Saivism is mentioned by an Abu 
inscription of the reign of Bhima 11.^ It is called 
Capala or Capallj^a after the Capali^^a gotra of 
Tapasa, who belonged to the Nutana maiha in Avanti, and later became 
the head of Candikasrama there. From that place, its priests migrated to 
Kanakhala" in Achalgadh, IMt. Abu, where they built and repaired ^iva 
temples known as Kotesvara, Atulanatha, Suiapani, and Kanakhala ^aiiibhu/ 


Three points may be noted as to the nature of this sect : — 

(l) It might have been a branch of the Pasupata sect of Ujjain, as 
the names of the majority of its acaryas end in * rasi 


(2) A woman also could be the head of the maiha, for the inscription 
mentions one Yagesvarl, pupil of Maunirasi and the teacher of Durvasarasi/ 

( 3 ) It might have also been a branch of the Lakulisa sect, as a figure 
of Lakulisa is sculptured on the gateway of one of the ancient temples found 
in the vicinity of Acalesvara.^ 


^ The evidence is not exhaustive, being based on Kao, o.c., who docs not 
give a single figure of Bhairava under Amarddaka. 

® Ranad Ins., BJ., I, p. 352 and Rajor Ins. of Mathanadeva, BJ,, III, p, 264. 

® Cf. Saletore, Ancient Karnataka, Vol. I., p. 391, where an attempt is made 
to identify the Amartaka Maiha, From the discussion it would appear that Lakuli& 
sects existed in Karnataka in the lOtb century. But, in the present state of our 
knowledge, it is not possible to fix the birth-place of these Lakuli&, sects. 

^ Appendix, No. 213. 

® Represented perhaps by the modern hamlet of Uria, where there are ruins of 
very old temples, See Raj, Gaz,, VoL IIH, p, 296. 

^ Remains of these temples might be found among the ruins strewn about the 
modem temple of AcalesVara. See Ibid,, and ASIWC,, 1906--07, p. 28 and also 
for 1900~01. 

^ E.g. Vakalari^, Jyestaraa.«.Kedararasu Ibid, 

Ibid, ^ CL Saletore, I, c, where the sage Durvasas Is mentioned as a spiritual 
founder of a Salm ( Lakalm ) sect, ® See A, SIW C. , 1906-07, p. 28. 
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Temples to Ganesa exclusively are rarely found in Nothern India, 
though his sculptures are met with in almost all 
temples. When, therefore, an inscription of 
Jayasimha refers to a temple of Bhattarikadevi together with that of 
Vinayaka (a name of Ganesa),^ it is of great consequence for the history of 
the cult in Northern India. It is possible, as the editor says, that the 
temple referred to is the ruined temple now existing,^ on the southern side 
of which there is a shrine which contains a broken image of Ganesa. 
The name of the goddess Bhattarika means nothing iconographically. 

Another inscription® also refers to a temple of Ganesa under the name 
Ganesvara. It records that Vastupala built a mandapa of the temple of 
Ganesvara in the village of Ganuli. Though the place is not identified, 
the find-place^ suggests the existence of Ganesa cult in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar in the 12th century A. D.® 

Archaeology confirms the testimony of chroniclers and the records of 
inscriptions. It has shown a vast and close distribution of Siva temples in 
the Saraswatl valley, the home of the Caulukyas, and also in Kathiawar, 
even from a partial exploration of the country.® Also it has given 
insight (though not much, because of the difficulty of identifying the 
figures in the absence of descriptions and photographs) into the nature of 
Saivism. Briefly, lihga was the cult image, but Siva was known in many 
forms. Unfortunately no evidence has been secured for Lakullsa worship 
except from Karvan. And though no temple of Ganesa and a few only of 
Devis have been discovered, their sculptures have shown their widespread 
influence among the people. What is now required is to take up the clue 
given by epigraphs, and search for the temples mentioned by them at 
Somnath, Talaja and elsewhere. 


There are no clear indications for the prevalence of Vaisnavism in 
, . Gujarat-Kathiawar, prior to the Gupta contact 

in the 4-5th century A. D. What has been said 
before in the introduction to Saivism should be borne in mind. With 


^ Appendix, No. 177. 

2 Between Gala and Budapnra, 8 miles (or 4 east) of Dhragadhara, Kathiawar. 
At present there exists only the hall and the outer entrance 8' 4'^ X 6'4'' and on the 
south the shrine mentioned above. 

^ Appendix, No. 224, ^ As suggested by the previous inscription, 

* It should be noted that though the shrines of Gane;^ may be very common in 
South India, as Rao, o. c , I, i. p. 47 says, still he has not cited any shrine of Gajxeis, 
that is older than the 11th or 12th century A. B. The earliest seems to be the 
Nrtta Ganapati, Hoysalesvara temple, Halebidu. ibid,* pi. XVI, 

® See above p. 132, 
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definite evidence of the existence of Visnu cult at Nagari, Besnagar and 
Nanagbat, it isj perhaps, sheer ill-luck and partly apathy on our pari 
that Kathiawar, which Pauranically was the second home of Krsna, has 
so far not provided us with evidence of Visnu or Krsna-cult. 

Be that as it may, at about the end of the ancient period, the existence 
or the introduction (?) of the Visnu-worship in Kathiawar is proved by the 
mention of a temple of Cakrapani at Girinagara in Skandagupta’s inscrip- 
tion, while its prevalence in southern Gujarat, at about the same time, 
may be sought for in the titles * Parama Bkagavata' and ' Parania 
Vamjava' of the Traikutakas. 

Its subsequent history in southern Gujarat is pessimistic. None of 
the rulers of the three successive dynasties after the Traikutakas even 
calls himself a ^Parama Bhagavata \ though allusions to the avataras 
or stories of Visnu are found in the eulogistic portions of their inscriptions. 
But this may be a conventional usage, often bodily borrowed from some 
illustrious predecessors, and not a true index to the religious susceptibilities 
of the kings or even of the writers of these records. 

With the Caiukyas, Varaha and Nrsimha avataras, and stories of Krsna 
and Purams, were popular as shown by their inscriptions and monuments 
in Karnataka. But the brief duration of their rule, and the comparative 
absence of materials to excavate caves or build temples in southern 
Gujarat after the Karnataka fashion, were perhaps the reasons wiiy these 
Visnu forms did not get a footing in Gujarat. 

Identical may be the case with that of the Rastrakuta Vaisnavism 
and its effect on Gujarat. Their seal however has a figure of Garuda*, 
which usually symbolises Visnu cult. But in some cases it has 
a figure of devl and so many other symbols^ that it can only be said that 
the cult was strongly tinged with that of Siva. 

The evidence from Kathiawar is also scanty. Only one of the 
rulers of ValabhT, Dhruvasena II, seems to be a Vaisnava, as he calls 
himself a Parmna Bhagavata. But some important information is 
casually given by an inscription of the Senapati Simhaditya.® It tells us 
tliat Krsna lived in Dwarka, and at that period, c. 600 A, D., Dwarka was 
the capital of the western coast of Kathiawar. Now this is the first and 
perhaps the only early epigraphicai reference to Krsnas Dwarka and its 
supposed survival upto the 7 th century. 

Excluding the Varaha temple at Kadvar, which, as said before, seems 
to continue the Gupta tradition,* and the holy places at Jimagarh, 

^ Seealwvep, 1S2 ® Ibid, 

® App$ndix, Ho. 250. * Above p. 137. 
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T)9LmodBXdi.’'hunda etc., (which might date back to the Gupta period or to 
the 16th century when Narasimha Mehta greatly popularised the 
Krsnapuja), no archaeological evidence has yet come forth to throw light 
on the early mediaeval Vaisnavism. 

For Vaisnavism in mediaeval Gujarat, chroniclers have not much to 
say. None of the Caulukyas built a temple of Visnu in the spirit in which 
he built temples to Siva. Hemacandra, no doubt, says that Jayasimha built 
a temple containing the ten avatar as of Visnu on the banks of the 
Sahasralihga Talao.^ This, however, shows nothing but the eclecticism of 
the period, and the fact that Visnu worship did exist. But the contrast 
it affords is evident. 

Epigraphic evidence fully confirms this view. So far, only one 
inscription has been found which refers to a Visnu temple exclusively, 
while another refers to a Visnu temple along with diva’s. Reference to 
Visnu avatdras, however, is quite common. According to the former, the 
Dohad inscription of the time of Jayasimha and Kumarapala^, a mantri 
appointed by Jayasimha at Dadhipadra (modern Dohad) built a temple of 
Goga Narayana. To this some further donation was made in the time 
of Kumarapala. Besides this, there is a reference to two temples of 
Rupanarayana and Ballalanarayana.* All the three seem to be local 
names of Visnu as Narayana, or of the composite forms of Surya and Visnu, 
as suggested above^ An indirect reference to a Visnu temple is made by 
^ridhara’s Deva-Patan Prasasti.® Here we are told that one Sridhara 
built a temple called Rohiijisvami containing the images of Kesava and 
others.® The name of the temple suggests that it was dedicated to 
Balabhadra, brother of Krsna and the husband of Rohinl. 

Existence of Krsna cult is indicated by the Anavida stone 
inscription of Sarangadeva of (V). S. 1348.’ • From it, it appears that the 
cult was perhaps spread by Jayadeva*s Gitagovinda, For the inscription 
quotes the opening stanza of the work mentioned and records gifts 
etc. for the worship, offering and theatricals in honour of Krsna.® 

Here then we have important evidence of the rise (?) of Krsna worship 
in Gujarat, and of Gujarat’s connection with the outer world, for Jayadeva 

^ Dvyairaya, XV, iloka 119. 2 No. 173 and 182. 

» Appendix, 1:^0, 235. * Above pp. 162-64. ® Appendix, 215, 

® I do not see how the editors get two temples. I interpret the broken line 
no. 34 : Rohimsvdminatnnd Kesavddayah, as mentioned above. 

’ Appendix, No. 245 A. 

* Also the name of Sarangadeva himself reminds ns of Krsaa^s famous bow, 
Sirahga. 
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flourished under King Laksmanasena of Bengal in the last quarter of the 
12th century?. 

Comparative silence of contemporary literature and scanty epigraphic 
references to Visnu temples are borne out by the monumental survey-. 
Exclusive Visnu shrines are few, though figures of Visnu and his avataras 
are found in Surya and Siva temples. 

On the forms of Visnu, particularly Krsna, archaeology has not thrown 
much light, excepting such forms as Trailokyamohana, which seem to be 
peculiar to Gujarat. Familiarity only with the two famous episodes from 
Krsna’s life, — the Kaliyamardana and the Govardhanoddharana, — is evinced 
by the ceilings at Ivlt. Abu, Manod, Somnath and MangroL 

The edicts of Asoka on the way to Mt. Girnar furnish us with the 
^ earliest evidence of the existence of Buddhism 

^ in Kathiawar. It might have been promulgated 

there, as in Southern Gujarat (Aparanta), the Nagarjunakonda inscriptions 
tell us,^ by the Buddhists of Ceylon (Simhaladvipa). The name of one of these 
Buddhists, according to Asoka’s edicts'^ from other places, and thtUipavamka^ 
and Mahavamsa^ was Dharmaraksita, 

Besides Junagarh, other places where the Buddhists, seem to have 
colonised were Talaja and Saim, where caves and sanctuaries of the early 
type survive.'^ The character of these monuments suggests that this 
Buddhism was of early Hmayana type (as it must be, for Mahayana 
developed later). 

No direct evidence of its continuance here is available after Asoka. 
But it would appear that during the Indo-Greek occupation of Kathiawar 
and Southern Gujarat or during the Ksaharata regime, the religion 
flourished in the whole of Western India. For a number of Buddhists 
from this region contributed to the excavation of caves at Kanheri, Karli, 
Junnar and Nasik. Among these donors we have to note the wwk of 
two brothers Buddhamitra and Buddbaraksita. They lived in Bhrgu» 
kaccha, having gone there from Lanka (Ceylon), and were the sons of 
Assamasa (Asvasarma ?), perhaps a Vaisya dealer in horses. That is 
their father and they were not originally Buddhists. But Asvakrman*s 
sons, on being converted to Buddhism, donated a two^celied cave 
at Junnar.® 


* EL, XX, p 2a (Ins. F.) ^ Fifth Edict. 

® Ch. XVT and VIII respectively. * See above pp. 51*53. 

^ ASWi., IV, p. 96, No. 19; Luders List No, 1169; Bi., X. App„ p, 133. 
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This solitary instance indicates in no uncertain degree the strength 
of Buddhism in southern Gujarat and of its contacts with the outer world* 

How long the Buddhists were a force in these parts cannot be 
ascertained now. Very little archaeological or other evidence of their 
settlements can be had from the Ksatrapa and Gupta periods (c. 100 
A* D.-475 A* D.) 

But we know from the inscriptions of the kings of Valabhl and the 
accounts of the Chinese travellers Hiiien Tsiang and I-Tsing that both 
Hmayana and Mahayana flourished there for about 250 years (c. 520 
A. D.-770 A. D.) 

How did these branches of Buddhism which seemed to be obsolete in 
the preceding age suddenly spring up at Valabhl in the 6th century A* D.? 
Correlation of the hitherto unused epigraphical evidence and the testimony 
of the Chinese travellers seem to provide an explanation of Buddhism’s 
resurgence and nature at ValabhL When Hiuen Tsiang visited Western 
India, everywhere he found monasteries and followers of the Hinayana 
Sammatlya and Mahayana Sthavira Schools. The former was more 
powerful. In Sind it had hundreds of monasteries and 10000 followers, in 
Cutch 80 monasteries and 5000 followers, and in Valabhl about 100 
monasteries and 6000 followers.^ The Sthavira School was stronger in a 
few places like Broach and Junagarh.^ I~Tsing® amply confirms Hiuen 
Tsiang’s testimony. He says that the Arya Sammatiya Nikaya was 
most flourishing in Lain. (Southern Gujarat) and Sindhu (Sind), 

The Sammatiya School, though as old as the 3rd century B. C,, is 
believed to have come into prominence in the 5th century A. D., and 
established itself in Malwa.^ From here it spread to the west, and 
there revived with necessary modification (?) the Buddhism of Asoka’s 
time. The tenets of this school are not detailed by the travellers, but 
since Hiuen Tsiang calls it the Hinayana Sammatiya School and I-Tsing 
as Arya Sammatiya Nikaya, it would seem that its tenets were not 
fundamentally different from those of the school described by the Katha 
Vatthu, the fifth book of the Abhidhanima Pitaha, This work, though 
composed originally in the 3rd century B. C,, is dated in its present form 
in the 5th century A. D., approximately contemporary with the rise and 
spread of the Sammatiyas in Western India/ 

^ Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western Worlds II, p. 266; Watters, Yuan 
Chwangt H, p. 246. 

® Beal, o, c,, pp. 260 and 269 respectively; Watters, o. c., pp. 241 and 248 
respectively. « Records of the Buddhist Religion, p. XXIV. 

* Butt, Mistofy of the Spread of Buddhism and Buddhist Schools, 
pp, 296-302, 
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The Sammatiyas held “ that an arhat, already in possession of Nirvana, 
can fall away; that there is an 'intermediate slate’ {antarbhava) ; regard- 
ing the karmanj that while there is a merit in giving, there is also a merit 
accruing to the giver by the use which a monk makes of the objects given ; 
that even the declaration of non-killing etc,, is a moral act ; that a pudgala, 
a sort of body or soul, which was permanent, existed.” The last was the 
most important tenant of the Sammatiya school, and for it they were 
violently condemned by ail other Buddhist Schools. For this view went 
against the very basic principle, Ksanikavada, of Buddhism. 

The epigraphical evidence corroborates to a certain extent the 
accounts of the travellers, whereas the true archaeological evidence, in its 
present state, is contradictoiy% According to the Valabhi inscriptions 
"Queen” Dudda, cousin of King Dhruvasena I (A, D. 519-549) laid, 
perhaps, the temporal foundation of Buddhism by erecting a vihdra in or 
near V alabhl. Subsequently other viharas were built by different persons 
or by the kings themselves. Of these the copperplates give the following 
names : — 

1. Dudda Vihara (A.D. 519-49). 

2. Acarya Bhadanta Buddhadasa Vihara (Do). 

3. Mimma near Bhattaraka’s (A.D. 554-569). 

4. Bappapada Vihara of Acarya Bhadanta Stbiraniati. 

5. Yaksasura Vihara for nuns-in Dudda’s (A. D. 599-614). 

6. A Vihara in Viihsakata by Snadit:ya I (Do.) 

7. Gohaka Vihara in Duddas (A.D. 627-42). 

8. Purpabhatta’s Vihara near Yaksasura for nuns (Do). 

9. Skandabhatta’s Vihara in Yodhavaka village (A.D, 642-89). 

10. Vimalagupta Vihara in Sthiramati’s {A.D. 659-89). 

Dudda’s Vihara vras very large, as it is often called a Vihara 
mmjdala, and, as mentioned above, many of the 'viharas, were located in 
it. Irrespective of the number of viharas, the epigraphs show that from 
King Dhruvasena I onwards, every Valabhi king upto Slladitya VII 
(c. 770 A.D.) actively patronised Buddhism. 

These viharas were built, as the inscriptions tell us, for three things ; — 

(1) To lodge the Buddhist Sahgha which gathered together from 
different quarters, and consisted of Bhiksus who practised the 18 Nikayas. 

(2) For the worship of the Buddha image. 

(3) For the installation and maintenance (of a library) of books. 

* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics^ 11, pp. 168-169, 
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The reference to the Bhiksus who practised the 18 Nikayas would 
imply some Hinayana school, most probably the Sammatlya, whereas the 
mention of the Buddha figure would ordinarily suggest the existence of 
Mahayanists, unless the Hinayanists at this period also worshipped the 
Buddha image. The latter alternative seems to be probable, because, 
though the excavations conducted by Father Heras at Vala did not bring 
to light any Buddhist sculptures, still the numerous finds of such figures 
from Brahmanabad, Mirpurkhas and other sites in Sind prove that in this 
province where the SammatTyas numbered in thousands, the Buddha figure 
was worshipped. At Valabhi, therefore, the Hinayanists might have been 
worshipping the Buddha. 

If this interpretation be not accepted then the epigraphical references 
may be taken to refer to the Buddhist Sangha in general, a section of which 
was Mahayanist and worshipped the Buddha. That Mahayana was also 
prevalent at Valabhi is suggested by Hiuen Tsiang who tells us that 
Sthiramati, a famous pandit of Nalanda had built a mat Valabhi. 
This is confirmed by the epigraphs. It is possible that this intellectual 
contact might have been responsible for the growth of Mahayana at 
Valabhi. Its nature may be the same as practised by the Sthavira School, 
for followers of this school were found by Hiuen Tsiang in Junagarh. 

The reference to a library or libraries and the existence of so many 
viharas would also imply an establishment, something like a university^ to 
which an explicit reference is made by I-Tsing.^ He compares Valabhi 
with Nalanda, and from his account it would appear that the courses of 
study at both the universities were more or less identical. ( Valabhi 
might have laid greater emphasis on the study of Hinayana doctrines than 
those of the Mahayana). For the students who had passed a couple of 
years at these universities became famous for their knowledge. 

Though Valabhi was a receiving centre of Fllnayana and Mahayana 
Buddhism, it should have been a radiating centre as well. Its thousands 
of monks and nuns should have influenced the culture of the sixth and the 
post-sixth-century Gujarat and Kathiawar, Little evidence now survives 
to show that it did. 

Buddhism disappeared from Valabhi in the 8th century, and perhaps 
a couple of decades before from Sind, when the Arabs occupied the latter 
and destroyed the former. But in other parts of Western India it lingered 
on for a few centuries more, in Lata at least till the 10th and in Konkan 
till the 12th century. 


^ 0.c„p, 177. 
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For the history of Buddhism in Lata there is not much information, 
But a few references, epigraphical and others, prove beyond doubt that it did 
flourish in some part of Lata, No hint whatsoever as to the prevalence 
of Buddhism can be had in the inscriptions of the Traikutakas, Kataccuris, 
Gurj jaras and Calukyas ; nor from those of the Rastrakutas during their 
first iOO years rule in Lata. But we are suddenly apprised of the existence 
of the religion when two solitary records of Dantivarma and Dhruva^ 
give preference to the salutation to Buddha over the usual Rastrakufa 
ones to Brahma, Visnu and others, and grant villages to the Mahavihara 
built by Kampilya Muni at Knmpily 2 ,-firthai (for the worship of Buddha 
and maintenance etc, of Buddhist Bhiksus,_who bad come from Sind 
( Sindhu-vfsaytr Y and who belonged to the Aryasahgha), at the request of 
Bhiksu Sthiramati, in A.D. 857 and 884 A.D. respectively. 

From the geographical information contained in both the inscriptions, 
it would appear that the vihara was situated somewhere near Surat/ and 
not in U. P, as previously thought.^ 

The nature of the Buddhist School at Kampilya is perhaps explained 
by the terms ‘ Aryasahgha ’ and * Sindhuvisayasri Bhiksusahgha. ’ These 
may refer to the Arya Sammatlya Nikaya, which, as said before on the 
testimony of the Chinese travellers, flourished in Lata. 

When did Jainism spread to Gujarat- Kathiawar ? The Jaina Sutras 
and later literature -would tell us that it had 
jamism Spread there from a remote antiquity, for the 

scene of the Renunciation of Neminatha, the 2ist Tirtbahkara, was laid in 
Kathiawar/ For the present there is no archaeological evidence to 
substantiate this statement. 

It is possible that the first wave of Jainism passed over Gujarat- 
Kathiawar when Bhadrabahu went to the south in the 4th century 
B. C* Definite evidence of its existence, however, in these parts is 
available from the Ksatrapa period only. It consists primarily in the use 
of a Jaina technical term, * Kevalijnana * etc. by an inscription of Jayada- 
man’s grandson/ which was found in a caveat Junagarh. 


^ Appendix Nos. 51 and 53. 

® Ibid., p 75, line 53. The editor of the inscription has missed this fact, 

® As already pointed out hy Dr. Altekar, Ibid,, p. 64. 

* Bhandarkar, El., FI, p. 285. 

* See Sankaiia, * The Great Renunciaiion of Neminatha \IM Q,, June 1940. 
® Appendix^ No, 10. 

30 
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Confirmation of this interpretation comes from archaeological finds. 
The symbols^ carved in the Bawa Pyara caves at Junagarh seem to be 
Jaina, indicating that its occupants once were Jainas. Existence of 
similar early settlements in other parts of Kathiawar is attested by Jaina 
sculptures at Dhank.^ 

Of the condition of Jainism during the early mediaeval period in any of 
the sub-divisions of Gujarat, there is a little epigraphical evidence, but none 
archaeological. Two Gurjjara kings, Jayabhatta and Dadda, bear the titles 
Vttaraga and Prasantaraga respectively. These terms, which are almost 
exclusively applied to Jaina Tirthankaras, may have been bestowed upon 
or adoped by the kings themselves, because they patronised Jaina religion, 
though their own creed was that of Surya, If this interpretation of the 
kings* hifudas is correct, we may expect a small Jaina community in 
and around Broach, which in Jaina literature is famous for its attachment 
to Jainism from very early times. 

No archaeological information is available of the prevalence of Jainism 
under the Gujarat Calukyas. But, from very early times, Digaihbara Jainism 
was prevalent in Karnataka/ And it was patronised in the 7th and Sth 
centuries by the Calukyas of Badami, (Pulakesin II, Vijayaditya and 
Vikramaditya II)/ It got much encouragement under the Rastrakutas, 
Dantivarman, Govinda HI, and Amogbavarsa in the Sth and the 9th centu- 
ries. During the reign of the first of these kings, Samantabhadra preached 
Digambara Jainism far and wide in Malwa, Magadha, Sind etc.^ It was 
perhaps through his efforts that it spread to Lata, probably after 
Dantivarman overran it in the first half of the Sth century/ Evidence of 
its existence in the 9th century at Nagasarika, (mod. Navasari?), is vouched 
for by a Rastrakuta copperplate of A.D, 821/ It mentions a Jaina temple 
(Caityalayatana), monastery, (vasahikd, not vasatikd as transcribed) and 
Senasahgha, a branch of the Mulasangha. Now the latter constitutes the 


^ See above pp. 47*“48. *•* p. 166, 

® From the time of Bhadrabihu who is placed before the Christian era. See 
Winternitz, History of Indian Literaturo^ II, p. 431. 

^ Bbandarkar, Early History of the DeccaH^ (1928), p. 102. 

® , III, pp. 186, 199 first cited by Pathak, *Bhartrhari and Kumdrila; 

XVIII, p. 213 and Fleet in jBG., I, ii, p, 407. See also Rice, Kanarese 
Literature^ p. 26. 

® It may have spread therein the 7th. under the Cilnkyas, font the probability 
is in favour of the Rastrakutas. 

^ Surat Plates of Karkkaiaja Suvaraavarsha, EL, XXI, pp. 136 and 144. 
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main Digambara church/ This Digambara Jainism seems to have been 
ousted by theSvetambara, between probably the 1 1th and the I3th^ centuries. 
For the present Jaina temple of Parsvanatha® is said to be ^vetambara, 
built by Vastupala in the 13lh century/ 

Of considerable consequence, however, is the reference to a Jaina 
temple and monastery. With its temple of the sun and these Jaina 
edifices, Navasari of the 8th and 9th centuries must be a beehive of 
religious activities. In the absence of monuments and literary notices, the 
epigraphs but convey a faint idea of this religious centre of southern Gujarat* 

Though Valabhi is traditionally known to be the home of Jainism in 
early mediaeval times/ after its shifting from Magadha, the Valabhi 
inscriptions are absolutely silent about it. This non-confirmation by 
epigraphical evidence, let alone archaeological, is really surprising/ Among 
the latter material are a few images.' 

Svetambara Jainism, of which Gujarat became the greatest centre in 
the Caulukya period? was brought into prominence by Haribhadra in the 
8th century". He lived at Citrakuta, (mod. Cbitor), in Rajputana. He was 
followed by a series of teachers/ Prevalence of Jainism in Rajputana and 
Northern Gujarat is also indicated by the Jaina temple in the 10th century 
at Jodhpur built by Vidagdharaja, a Rastrakuta king of the Hastikundi 
family, and by the tradition that Vanaraja, the founder of the Capa 
(Cavada) family, was brought up by a Jaina Suri. 

However, it was under Heinacandra, that ret only did Jainism gain a 
foothold in Gujarat, but became a state religion for some time. How this 


^ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics » Vol. VII, p. 474, first cited by 
Altekar, BL, XXI, p, 136. 

^ During its ascendancy in Northern Gujarat under Hemacandra. 

8 B. G., VII, p. 564. 

* Altekar, o, c., p. 136. His authority is local tradition which is recorded in 

the Gazetteer. 

® Particularly in the 5th century A.D. It was here that the Svetambara canons 
were collected and published according to a tradition cited by Shah, Jainism in 
Northern India, p. 73 from Premi Nathuram, Darsanasdra of Devasuri, Bombay 
191S, p. 31, and Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 15 . Farquhar, o. c., p. 162-63, 
places this event in the VII century. 

8 Out of more than eighty copperplates, not one refers to a Sangha or some 
Jaina religious order, Jaina images etc., as some of them do to Buddhist 
sakghas and Images. 

^ See Appendix K, pp. 83-84. 


^ See Winternitz, o. c„ II, p. 482, 
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happened may be briefly gathered from its greatest preacher, Hemacandra. 
He notes in his Dvyasraya that none of the earlier kings was really 
enthusiastic about the Jaina faith/ Occasionally they might have given 
their blessings to it or built a temple to its Jinas, but that can in no way be 
construed to mean that the king was a Jaina, Indeed, Jayasirhha, according 
to Hemacandra, worshipped Neminatha on his way back to Anhilvada from 
Somnath,^ and also built a ^caitya' to Mahaivira at Sidhpur/ But this 
only shows, if true, that Jainism was gaining ground in Gujarat. Under 
Kunmrapala, not only did it secure the royal patronage, but made itself felt 
throughout the length and breadth of Gujarat. Hemacandra convinced 
the king of the ethical soundness of non-killing — one of the main tenets of 
Jainism. Thereupon Kumarapala proclaimed the famous Amarighosmaf 
the order prohibiting killing of any animal in his reign And to this day, 
due principally to this order passed 800 years ago, Gujarat is still mainly 
“vegetarian”. Jaina temples etc. were built as a matter of course.* 

From this pedestal Jainism fell under Ajayapala. Never did it regain 
that status under the succeeding kings, though it gained an amount of 
success and prosperity not known before under the Vaghela ministers 
Vastupala and Tejahpala. 

Epigraphs, found so far, point to the same conclusion. Except the one 
inscription of Kumarapala from Jalor® (Jodhpur state), none of the others of 
his, or of the dynasty, refers to the building of a Jaina caitya or even a grant 
to one. Other inscriptions of Kumarapala, as stated above, relate to Siva 
temples, a fact which must be remembered in estimating the state patronage 
gained by Jainism. It may not be so much as the Jaina chronicles claim 
to be. The inscription, above mentioned, says that Kumarapala, being 
enlightened by the preachings of Hemacandra built a vihara of Parsvanatha, 
called ^Kumaravihara’, at Kancanagiri in Jabalipura. 

Besides this solitary reference, however, there are inscriptions of 
Kumarapaki’s time^ which refer to the prohibition of animal slaughter. 


^ But this must be said to the credit of these Mugs that they never came in 
the way of Jainism. For, otherwise the famous Vimalavasahi at Abu could never 
have been built by Vimala, the minister of Bhima I. 

* Dvyasraya, XV, slokas 69^73, » lUd,, sloka 13. ^ Ibid,, XX, koka 34, 

According to the Kutndrapdlcp Ptcibandhd, p. 201, the order was proclaimed in 
Karnataka, Koiikana, rdstra of Kira, Jalandhara, Sapadalaksa, Mewar, Dvipa and in 
all countries under the snaerainty of Kumarapala, Of these, evidence of the order 
having been proclaimed in Rajputana is afforded by the inscriptions discussed below. 

* These are not mentioned here, but a number of them are attributed to 

Kumarapala. ® Appendix, No. 189. Ibid,^ No. 190. 
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But these show that in the beginning (cf. the Kiradu ins. of V. S. 1209, of 
the early period of Kumarapala’s reign), prohibition of killing did not 
extend to all the days in a month, but only to the 8th, llth, and 14th of 
each fortnight/ 

Jainism, however, did flourish under Jaina ministers and other rich 
merchants. But here too the inscriptions discovered till now are mostly 
of Vastupala and Tejahpala, and very few of other merchants or citizens, 
a fact which forces the conclusion that Jainism was confined to a few rich 
ministers and comparatively to a larger mass of people — but on the whole 
to a small portion of the population. 

From these stray inscriptions we learn that a temple of Vardhamanes- 
vara existed at Talaja;^ of Sumatinatha, the 5th Jaina, (perhaps at Amaran, 
on the Dadhimati in Surastra ?)®, and of Parsvanatha at Cambay. 

The Jainism that flourished under the Caulukya kings of Gujarat was 
Svetambara, though Digambara Jainism also did exist. According to 
Kiriikaumudt^ the number of followers of the former was 12,100, 
whereas that of the latter amounted to 1 100 only. Often a discussion took 
place between the acar^as of these sections of Jainism, as each was trying 
to secure® royal favour. The Digambara section was represented by the 
acaryas from Karnataka^ which was its stronghold ev-eii in the llth 
century, as it was in tbe 9tli®. But the Svetambara sect had already 


^ Or it is probable that formerly on these days, Astami, Ekadasi and Catardasi 
— particnlariy on the last — ^sacrifice of animals was allowed, they being sacred to 
Visnii or Siva. And the inscription now refers even to the prohibition on these 
days, which was not ordered, but, as the inscription says, “ the significance and 
virtue of non-kiiling were explained to all the people, 

This interpretation is also supported by KBPC^, VII, sloka 618 which states 
that Knmarapala stopped killing of animals ei’en in the Navaratri festival. 

^ Appendix, Bo. ZU. » No.242. * Ibid.,Bo,247. ^ Intro., p, XVI. 

® It is interesting to note the ‘agreement’ which the disputants were to observe 
on the defeat of either of them, **If the Svetambaras were vanquished, they should 
adopt the views and practices of the Bigambaras; but if the Bigambaras were 
beaten, they should leave the country.” PBC , p, 101. This shows clearly that the 
Svetambaras were anxious to drive out the Bigambaras, while the latter were keen 
on converting the opponents, 

Merutunga, PBC., pp, 97-104, gives a detailed description of the controversy 
between Hemacandra, Bevasuri and other famous Svetambara dchdryas on one side 
and Kumudacandra, the Digambara exponent, from Karnataka. The latter lost 
because he was, as the Queen-mother Mayanalladevi said, “a man utterly 
unacquainted with the usages of society”, advocating that women and those who 
wore clothes could not attain salvation. * See above p. 234, 
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established itself, if not succeeded in becoming a state religion, and so the 
Digambara was always worsted in discussion* Nevertheless it had a few 
followers, as stated before. 

The predominance of the Svetambara over the Digambara is also 
shown by the absence of any epigraphs of the latter, and the small number 
of its temples in Gujarat. Further insight into Svetambara and Digambara 
Jainism can best be had, when details can be gathered and some illustrated 
from the existing temples* 

The distribution of Jaina temples in Gujarat and Kathiawar sufficiently 
corroborates the testimony of chronicles. 

What was the ritual in ancient, early mediaeval and mediaeval 
Brahmanic, Buddhist and Jaina temples ? Did it 
have a special form, as it now has in some of the 
Vaismva temples of the Vallabha sect, for instance ? Neither the Gujarat 
inscriptions nor the inscriptions of its neighbours supply any detailed 
information on the subject. 

In the two cases in which a grant is made to a temple in the early 
mediaeval inscriptions of Kathiawar^ and Lata,^ one is for the worship of a 
goddess, the other for that of Surya. But in both the cases it is for Gandha, 

Dhupa, Puspdi Dlpa, Taila^ Mdld*».(Snana)^», That is (every 

morning) the idol was to be first bathed (in water), then dressed, and 
anointed with sandal-wood paste and other scents and decorated with 
garlands and dress. Afterwards incense was to be burnt before it, and 
then worshipped with rice, Kumkum etc. 

This seems to be the general form of worship, common to the temples 
of all the Indian religions. For two centuries later a Rastrakuta grant 
from Lata mentions the very same particulars for the worship of a Buddha 
idof , whereas an identical ritual was followed by the Buddhists at Valabhi^ 

The details did not vary in the Cauiukyan period, though the quality of 
the materials used did, for it depended upon the devotee’s purse. For the 
manner in which Jayasirhba worshipped Somanatha and Neminatha was 
identical,^ only the jewels and (rich) clothes he used made the difference. 

The Brahmanic as well as the Jaina inscriptions of the period which 
refer to temples do not give more details. One inscription, however, refers 


^ Appendix ^ No. 59 and 118; also similar for Mahadeva worship. IW4., No. 106. 
® Ihid., No. 29. ® Ibid,, No. 51. 

* Nos, 72, 73, 78, 93. 96. 100, 101. 103, 114, 121. 129. 

® Hemacandra, Dvyairaya, XV, hlokm 42-44 and 78 respectively. 
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to the theatricals to be performed in the honour of Krsna, This may 
imply the Lilas ^ acts performed by Krsna at Gokul and Vrndavan* some of 
which are incorporated into several darsanas by the Vallabha sect temples. 

The ritual thus consisted in bathing the idol, then it was anointed, (as it 
is done in some temples now-a-days), with sandal-paste and other scents, and 
dressed with clothes, and then worshipped with a naivedya which consisted 
of Aksat (red-coloured rice), Kumkumt fruits, (and at times sweets), flowers, 
and sandalpaste, followed by an drti (ceremonial waving of a lamp in 
front of the image), in which camphor and other kinds of incenses are put. 

Outside Gujarat, the earliest references to temples and details of 
worship are to be found so far in the Gupta period. And here too the 
details mentioned are almost identical^ with those specified in early Gujarat 
records. However, one additional fact occurring in a Gupta record may 
be noticed. An inscription of Kumaragupta’s reign tells us that the 
image of ^iva was carried in a procession." This fact reminds us of a 
similar practice all over South India even today.^ 

But the main form of worship, it would appear, has continued to be 
the same ail over India throughout these centuries, except in some sectarian 
temples where modification is made by adding other details. 

In the maintenance of temples, a striking contrast is noticed between 
^ m uiediaeval and mediaeval period 

Mamt«nance or Temples ^ 

Gujarat. The tew grants m the former are made 

by kings to temples which seem to be private; they do not mention in 

detail how the temple was maintained. Similar is the case with temples of 

the mediaeval period which were either built by kings or to ”svhich grant of 

an entire village was made by them. 

But those temples which were built by private enterprise were 
maintained from a special tax on the public, and sometimes even tlie royal 
custom-house had to pay some share of its revenue to the temple. Thus, 
for instance, Mangrol^ Timana^ (Bhavanagar) and Cintra (prasasti)® 
inscriptions, give minute details of taxes which were levied on custom and 
gambling houses, and on different professions; of voluntary contributions by 


* Gadhwa Stone Ins. (A.D. 467-631, C//., HI, p. 268 ; and another of A.D. 
436, B/., X. p, 70-72. 

EJ., X, p. 70-72. 

® I do not know If it is prevalent in Northern India, except, at Puri in Orissa. 
In Gujarat it is not. 

* Appendix, No. ISl, Ibid., No. 212. ® No. 244. 
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shopkeepers and merchants ; of the salary of temple-boys {hatukas), priests 
and others for the maintenance and working of the temple of Sahajigesvara 
Somanatha, Krsna and others. 

That this practice was also observed in the case of Jaina temples is 
evident from inscriptions at Mt. Abu ^ and the Cambay inscription of 
Ramadeva^. They also mention the share of different Jaina familes in the 
maintenance of temple- worship as well as taxes to be paid in money and in 
kind by the inhabitants. 

Another way in which the religious tendency of the king and people 

^ expressed itself was the observance of certain 

Auspicious Occasions , • • . i . i i 

days as auspicious, to make grants on which 

to Brahmanas or to perform certain acts was considered meritorious. A 

study of the epigraphic material from Gujarat tends to show a gradual 

development in this practice. 

No Valabhl grant as a rule is made on a special occasion, either a 
solar or a lunar eclipse, for instance, though an eclipse might have taken 
place when the grant was made on a purnima or an amavasya for 
there are instances of this nature. But in none it is specified. On the 
contrary it would appear that any tithi of the month was chosen.® 

A similar practice is noticed in the Traikutaka, Kataccuri, Gurjjara 
and Calukya records. But it should be mentioned that all the Gurjjara 
grants except one, and two of the Calukya grants, are announced on either a 
purpima or an amavasya* 

The Rastrakutas, however, show a strong predilection for auspicious 
occasions. Fifteen out of about twenty land-grants are made on such 
occasions. Two on a Suryagrahana, two on a Candragrahana, one on 
Mahakarttiki, four on Mahavaisakhi, three on Uttarayana Sariikrati and 
two on the Pattabandhotsava. Some of these occasions are called 
mahaparva^ mahotsava or parva. 

A similar religiosity is exhibited by the Caulukyas of the main line. 
More than half of their grants are made on auspicious occasions. Among 
these, besides the grahanaSi we come across Aksayatrtlya, Yugadi, 
yyatlpataparva, Karttika-ekadasi or-udyapana-parva Dipotsava-dina and 
^ivaritri; whereas a grant of Visaladeva mentions the iraddhadinas 
and Sraddhas and every amdvasya on which Brahmanas were to be fed. 

^ Ibid.f Ho. 21S and 220. a Zbid,^ Ho. 247. 

® It woa!d be interesting, however, to find out the preference for a particular 
tithi or Uthis. 
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Due to Jaina influence, the 8th, Ilth, and 14th of each fortnight, 
had come to acquire a religious significance. 

Some of these and other occasions are also mentioned by Hemacandra. 
He refers incidentally to Svarnapattabandha, Ahani or Anmla-ekadasi, 
Indra, Bali, Grisma, Dola, and Dipllika-Mahoisavas. 

To this day all these parvas^ are observed in Gujarat and elsewhere in 
India. Even in Bombay an eclipse is still observed as a religious occasion, 
a large number of Hindu inhabitants of the city fast, bathe in the sea and 
give gifts to Brahmanas and the poor.® So also the Uttarayaiia Sarhkrantil 
The full-moon day of any month is regarded as auspicious and festive in 
Guajrat, because people can enjoy the moonlight on that day. But among 
these the full-moon days in Asvin and Karttika (October- November and 
November- December) are liked more, because perhaps it is on these days 
that the sky is very clear. A number of functions, particularly the Garba 
dance, are held then. No special significance is attached to the Vaisakhi 
(purnima) in Gujarat, so far as I know. But Buddhists even today regard 
it as auspicious. Karttika-ekadasi or Udyapanaparva is still a sacred 
occasion, when according to some, Visnu is supposed to wake up from 
his slumber, according to others he is married to the Tulsi plant (who in a 
former life was the wife of the demon Jalandhara.)^ 

Dipotsavi, now called DiwalJ, was observed then, as now, in Gujarat on 
the last day of Asvin and the first of Karttika (October-November).^ 
At present, as Underhill has well analysed, it consists of (i) the worship of 
wealth; (ii) the celebration of Visnu’s victory over Naraka, a demon; 
(iii) Laksmi worship; (iv) the celebration of Visnu’s victory over Bali and 
(v) the expression of brotherly and sisterly affection. From a comparison 
of the description of the modern and the 12th century DJpotsavis, it appears 
that many of the features? noted by Underhill and found to exist even now 
among the Gujaratis in Bombay, seem to be of a later growth, brought 
about by subsequent contacts with the Deccanis. 

1 It means, as pointed out by Abbott, The Keys of Power, *a ‘knot’ 
or quncture*. and when applied to time indicates the presence of power/ He cites 
and explains a number of such paroas. p. 252 ff. 

2 In this connection It is worth quoting the phrase, constantly heard in the 
streets, *Apc dan chute gharan\ the eclipse will be over if you give in charity. 

® A new feature of this festival may be noted, the old and young, men and 
women, everywhere in Gujarat dy kites on this day, which falls on the 13 th of 
January, 

* A Gupta inscription places this event on the 13 th of Karttika. For the 
discussion on the question see Patil, “Gupta Inscriptions and Puranlc Tradition/* 
BuUeim Deccan College Research InsUtute, Vol, II. 

^ Hemacandra, o. c., II, p. 106, and Timina Ins. of Bhima II, JA., XI, p. 337. 
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Aksaya Trtiya is regarded as the commencement of the Krtayuga, 
and religious ceremonies in honour of the dead are prescribed on that 
occasion as well as on YugMi* At present also it is regarded as a great 
festive occasion among Gujaratis and other Hindus of Bombay, Locally 
it is called Akhad Trij, observed as a public holiday and considered a very 
auspicious day for performing marriages. Underhill^ describes the different 
ways in which this festival is observed. The underlying idea now, as 
before, is the appeasement of the spirits of the dead. 

ioivaratri^ is the birthday of Siva, and celebrated even now under the 
same name. It falls on the 14th of the dark-half of the month of 
Mdgha (January-February). 

The Grisma, Dola, Indra, Bali and Svarnapattabandha-ma/jo^st^'D^^s 
do not seem to be current now. According to the commentator on the 
Dvydsraya\ the Gnsm3.'mahofsava fell on a full moon day when children 
played with wooden swords and thereby got freed from the harassment by a 
RaksasI, called Dhundha. It is further explained as follows: — In the evening, 
thresholds were besmeared with cowdung, and they were protected with 
wooden swords by a few people who imitated children. Afterwards they 
were given gul (jaggery). This parva was observed by all the four castes. 

This festival is not mentioned by Underhill.''^ It might have reference 
to some aspect of Holi, which falls on the full moon day of Phalgun. 

“The Dola was observed on the 14th of the bright half of C aitra. On 
this day Siva was supposed to sit in a swing. It was observed by all castes.” 

It is now mainly a festival of the Vaisnavas of Vallabha Sarhpradaya 
when Child Krsna is put in a swing. It is observed on the Isl of the dark 
half of Phalgun (March- April). Underhill says that a swinging festival 
called Puspadola is now held in Orissa, in the same month as above*^. 

Indramahotsava, we are told,’ began from the Svetastami of Asvin and 
ended with the purnimd. The object of celebrating it was to have plenty 
of grain. So on this day a high post was erected, on which was hung a 
flag of Indra®. 


^ Kielhorn, lA., XVIII, p. 343, citing Dharmasindhu , p. 72. 

® O. c..p. 64. 8 p, 64. ^ V, p. 141. 

® O. c., p, 46. It is. however, referred to by Abbott, o.c., p. 197. s O. c., p. 82. 

7 Dvydimya, III, sloka 8, commentary quoting Bhavisyai Pumna and 
Vccrdhamihirasamhitd, 

• A Gupta inscription also mentions this festival but places it in the beginning 
of the rainy season. See Patil, o. c. 
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No such festival seems to be now observed in Gujarat, though festivities 
begin from the first of Asvin and end on the ninth, the whole period 
being called Navaratra. Perhaps the Govardhanamahotsava of the 
Bhagavaf Piiranay which is now observed by the Vaisnavas of Vailablia 
sect, usually at the end of Asvin, may be this Indramahotsava. For the 
Bhagavat says that it was originally an Indramahotsava, but was 
converted into a Govardhanamahotsava by Krsna. 

Balimahotsava was observed on the amdvasya of Karttika and on the 
new-moon-day ( of Margaslrsa ? ), when people dressed themselves 
handsomely and wished each other that the whole year should go welL^ 

Now-a-days good-wishes are exchanged on the 1st of Karttika and not 
on that of Marga&sa. Moreover the occasion is not known as Balimahot- 
sava. If the commentator is right, we get some new information on the 
observance of the New Year Day in the 12th century Gujarat, though 
Dipalika, we are told by Hemacandra himself,^ was exactly a fortnight 
from Asva5mjya {Asvin-purnmd), 

The Svarnapattabandha-mahotsava, mentioned by Hemacandra, seems 
to be the same as the Pattabandhotsava for which the two Rastrakuta kings 
Indra and Govinda IV^ went to the Godavari, weighed themselves in 
gold and gave away hundreds of villages to Brahmanas in charity. It was 
an occasion on which, according to the commentator on the Dvydsmya* 
warriors were made heads, (z.e. commanders). In the case of the Iva'^trakuta 
kings, the performance of this ceremony may not signify their coronation, 
for they were already sovereigns, but increased power and prestige as, for 
instance, the performance of the Rajasuya did. 

Besides these Hindu festivals, the 8th, 11th and 14th of each fortnight 
had come to acquire a religious significance, for Kumarapala, under Jaina 
influence, had ordered complete prohibition of animal slaughter on these 
days. But Kumarapala was not alone in following this procedure for 
introducing ahiinsd, Asoka, long before him, had forbidden the selling of 
fish on certain days of the year*'. Even today the Stii and 14th days 
of each fortnight are considered as parva kdlaSt as pointed out by 
Abbott®, as the 11th is. 

Epigraphicaily, then, the observance of many ‘ powers of the time " in 
the present day Gujarat can be traced back to the early mediaeval period* 

* Dpydsmya, o. c., koha 32, ® Dpydsmya^ II, koka 106 

® Appendix Nos, 56-57. * Ovyasraya^ III, sloka 115* 

* See Hulzsch, Ci/*, I, Delhi Topra, 5th Edict. II. 13-12, pp. 126-128, 

® O. c., p. 251. 



CHAPTER XII 


GUJARAT AND INDIAN CULTURE 

A study of Gujarat’s contribution to Indian culture or affinities 
with and differences of its culture from those of its neighbours 
anticipates a detailed and exhaustive cultural study of the whole of India 
or at least of its neighbours. Such a survey is beyond the scope of this 
work. An attempt may, however, be made to compare and contrast the 
outstanding features of Gujarat’s culture as revealed by our study with 
those of its neighbours which are already known or have come to light in 
our study. 

The political status of ‘Gujarat’ did not materially differ from that 

of other feudatory provinces, as long as it was 
Admimstraiion , . t j ^ x -x j 

not independent. But as soon as it assumed 

independence, the entire country, directly under the king’s rule, began to be 

called GviX]]X^^mandala or desa} The administrative machinery, — names 

of territorial units and officers, — that was current during the Gupta 

period, persisted for a long time. But in many parts of India, as pointed out 

before, a similar machinery existed. To this, Gujarat or properly 

Valabhi contributed a few local names of territorial units’.^ 

Everywhere in the mediaeval period but particularly m Gujarat the 
*Gupta tradition’ begins to disappear. The units — Rdstra, Ahara, Bhukti 
and even Visaya, as well as the officers named after them, occur less and 
less, whereas Mandala and Mandalesvara^ seem to acquire an increased 
popularity not only in Gujarat but also in the ‘ countries ’ around it. 

In the chapter on ‘Society’ we saw three things. First, that in the 
ancient period nothing specific is mentioned 
^ about the Brahraanas; in the early mediaeval 

period grants to them become usual, whereas in the mediaeval period very 
few grants are made to Brahmanas, consequently details about them are 
also rare. Secondly, that right from the early mediaeval period Brahmanas 
of certain gotras and Vedic sdhhds were always in preponderance over 
those of the Rgvedic sakhd, for instance. Thirdly, that certain Vaisya 
sub-castes, Pragvat, Modha etc. figure not only as commercial communities, 
but as communities capable of producing able administrators. 


^ See above p. 20^. ® See above 201. 

® Both these terms and their application are familiar to us, as Kautalya uses 
them extensively, but they seem to acquire a peculiar, say Hi me* connotation in the 
mediaeval period. 
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How far these features are reflected in the epigraphs of the neighbours 
of Gujarat remains to be investigated.^ So far as I know, the epigraphs of 
the Gurjara Pratiharas, Haihayas, Candratreyas, and Gahadvalas, from 
Rajputana, C. L, C. P. and parts of U. P. or of the Calukyas, Rastrakutas, 
Western Calukyas, ^silaharas, and Yadavas from the Deccan and 
Kariiataka, do not fully exhibit the first two features observed in Gujarat 
epigraphs. Among them grants to Brahmanas and temples are almost equal. 
What the proportion of Brahmanas of different Vedic saklias and gotras 
was, cannot be said at present, nor is it possible to say definitely about the 
Vaisyas and their subcastes, ^ excepting, however, about the Lingayat sect 
which arose in the Deccan-Karnataka during the Kalacchuri regime in the 
12th century. 

In the domain of religion, Gujarat, it would appear, neither gives us 
the earliest traces of any form of Brahmanism 
nor do we find any of its forms taking a dynamic 
force as Svetambara Jainism did. No doubt, in the mediaeval period is 
visible not only a catholic outlook in religious matters, but more or less 
of popularity of all the Brahmanic cults — Surya, Siva or Visnu. But here 
Gujarat offers nothing new. This popularity seems to be, as a survey 
of the archaeological evidence from the neighbouring countries would show, 
but a part and parcel of the general impetus all Brahmanic cults received 
during the early mediaeval and mediaeval period. 

Gujarat, thus, cannot tell us anything about the antiquity of the 
Suii'Cult in India, which can be definitely traced back to the Gupta period, 
whereas representations of Surya are known from the first and second 
centuries B. C. Nor can it answer the question how Surya- cult became so 
popular in Gujarat in the Caulukya period. For at this period evidence of 
its popularity comes from all the neighbouring countries of Gujarat. 

Multan is kno^vn to be a great centre of Surya worship in the 7th century 
from the accounts of Hiuen Tsiang and Arab historians.^ A temple of the 
Sun called Bhasvat existed in the 9th century, perhaps at Dliolpur/ in Raj- 
putana; a temple of Indriditya at the village of Ghontavarsika(niod. Ghotarsi, 


^ Ganguly ia the Paramuras of Malwu and Tripathi in the Gurjam Praii^ 
haras have meattoned some Brahmaaa gotras etc, but their treatment is not 
exhaustive. 

^ D. R. Bhaadarkar in M., LXI, pp, il-55 and 01-72 has traced the evolution 
of Bengal Kayasthas. 

® Watters, o. c., II, p. 254.Sachau, Alberuhfs Indta^ Vol. I. pp. 116417, 121. 

* Dhoi pur stone Ins. of Cihamana Cauda Mahasena, XL, pp. 38-42, 

irst cited by Ray, DHNL, 11, p. 1058-9. 
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7 miles east of Partabgarh) in V. S. 999 (A.D. 942)/ which seems to have 
kept up the Dasapura (mod. Mandasor) tradition, at least going back 
to the 5th century. A Sun temple (Lolarka) is also mentioned in a grant 
of the Gahadvalas of Kanauj, dated A.D. 1177/ In Bhinmal the existence 
of the cult has been proved both by archaeological and epigraphical 
evidence.^ The latter records that the temple of Jagatsvami was in a 
flourishing condition throughout from the 1 1th to the 13th century^ (A.D. 1060, 
'66, '83, 1206, '18, '49, '64, '78, '83, '86, '89), whereas earlier 
references carry it back to the 10th century. Remains of this temple 
have been found.^ It faces the east, and consists of a shrine and a 
hall. The former has a pradaksinamargay as at Modhera and else- 
where. Other ruins of mediaeval Sun temples are reported from Ranpur,’ 
and Bamnera® both in the Jodhpur State; Vasa® in the Sirohi State; Satwas,^® 
Bharatpur state and Cutch.^' As the photos cited below could not be 
traced in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, no comparison could be 
instituted between these and Gujarat temples. No definite evidence of the 
Sun-cult in the shape of a Sun temple can be produced from the Deccan- 
Karnataka of the ancient and mediaeval periods.^® But solitary images of 
Surya, Navagrahas, and Astadikpalas are found in the caves at Badami, 
Ellora, and in the later temples of the Calukyas of Kalyani. 

Surya-cult may then be really very old, though admittedly of a 
different kind from that of the modern and mediaeval period, as it is vouched 
for by numerous Vedic hymns. 

The case of Saivism is not different. In the ancient or early mediaeval 
Gujarat we have not much evidence of its strength. But its various forms — 

1 Pratabgarh stone Ins, £/., XIV, p. 160-161 cited by lUd.y p. 1060. Also 
I, p. 586. 

2 Plate of Jayacandra, (V). S. 1233, El., IV. p. 128-29, 

® Inss. from Bhinmal, BG., I, i, pp. 471-488. Nos. 1-16. 

* Ibid.i p. 471. Bate not mentioned, but on palaeographical grounds only, 

5 ASIWC., 1908, p, 37. 

® For description of its ruins see Ibtd^ From the mere description I am not 
inclined to compare it with that of Modhera. 

ASWC., 1908, p. 5, photos 2981-84; and p, 58. 

® Ibid,, 1905-6, p. 6, photos 2682-4; and p. 54. 

® Ibid,, 1901-9, p 8, photos. 3249-50; p. 52. 

^0 Ibid,, 1921, p. 116-17., pi. xxxiii (b). 

ASWL, It, p. 214. and Ibid,, 1905-6, p. 37. Photos 2610-13 , 

The temple at Anamkond, Hyderabad State, was, according to the inscription 

1162-63) dedicated to Siva, Visnu, and Surya. 
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among which the Lakullsa form seems to be very popular, appear to have 
gathered strength in mediaeval Gujarat. 

But, at this period, even outside Gujarat, Lakulisa cult was strong 
and wide-spread. It had a great centre in Dahala, the modern Jubbulpore 
district in C. P., which was patronised by the Haihaya kings from the 
10th century onwards/ And it is of interest to note that one of the later 
inscriptions of the dynasty (of Narasimha A.D. 1155) mentions a 
Pasupata ascetic, Rudrarasi, of Lata lineage/ He might have probably 
migrated from Karvan. Rai Bahadur Hiralai has also pointed out® that 
the Sixty-four Yoginl Matha of Bheraghat, called the Golika hlatha, the 
first stronghold of the sect in Dahala, had its branches in Cuddapa, 
Karnool, Gunjim and North Arcot districts in the Madras Presidency 
as well as in Karnataka, as pointed out before.^ 

In Mewar® the cult existed in the 7th and 8th centuries and since then 
it has continued to flourish. One of the Ekalingaji inscriptions (V, S. 1028, 
A. D. 971) mentions Kayarohana (Karvan)/ Thus, more and more 
evidence comes forward which strengthens Karvan's claim to be the first 
home of Lakulisa worship. When it began here, it is difficult to say 
now. It seems to be as old as Saivism. Bhandarkar traces it back to 
Kaniska’s time\ whereas lihga-cxxlt is now traced in the Mohenjodaro finds. 
Here the reign of probabilities is wide where this sketch may stop. 

Archaeological evidence, so far available, has not supported the 
traditional antiquity of the Krsna-cull (apart from that of Visnu) in Gujarat 
Kathiawar. As a matter of fact it cannot be traced there earlier than the 
r2th or 13th century/ But, outside Gujarat, it seems to be at least 7th 


^ For reference to inscriptions see Ray., DHNL,U, p. 762-3; Banerji. 
illASL, No. 16. 

2 Bheraghat Ins,, EL, IL p. 13, ABOL, 1927-28, p, 290 

^ See above p. 225, n, 3. 

'' Evidence of its exsitence in other parts of Raj pn tana is shown by the Harsha 
Stone Inscription of Cahamana Vigraharaja II, A. D. 973 (V.S. 1030) which gives 
history of Pahcirthala (Lakulm ? ) sect, and refers to its doctrine. EL, II, p. 122, 

® JA., XXV. p. SO. 

’ See Bhandarkar, JBBRAS,, XXII, (1905), pp. 166-67, also ASIAR., 
1906-7, p. 189. 

« Bhandarkar, lA., 1912, p. 29, f.n. I, said that he knew of no Krsna image 
except one referred to in Harsauda Stone Ins. of Devapaladeva of Dhira, V. S. 1275. 
lA*. XX, p. 312. line 14. But here the reference to Krsna inaage is casual only ; along 
with it are mentioned Nakulm. Gaaea and Ambika. 
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century old, for a definite reference is made to the installation of an idol of 
Krsna in a cave at Barabar Hill by the Maukhari king Anantavarman.* 
Stories of Krsna were familiar since, at least, the first century B. C.as a 
play** of Bhasa (?) shows. They were definitely known to the Guptas^, 
while they were depicted in sculptures in the Kusana (?), Gupta, post- 
Gupta or pre-Pala, and Calukya periods, as evidence from Mathura,^ 
Mandor,® Bhitargaon,® Paharpur’ and Badami^-Pattadkal® shows. It 
is probable therefore that Krsna cult did exist before the 12th century, of 
which no evidence has yet come forward from Gujarat. 

Among Caulukya’s contemporaries, Visnu worship seems to be more 
popular with the Kacchapaghatas of Gwalior. Their kings, Devapala and 
Mahipala (c. A. D. 1093), built the famous Sasbahu temple of Visnu at 
Gwalior, called *‘Hari” in the inscription/® Before this we have evidence 
of a Visnu temple built by Mahendrapala (c. 813-90 A. D.) on the banks of 
the Saraswatl in the Punjab/^ while the Rastrakutas of Pathari in C. L, 
according to the Pathari Pillar Inscription of Parabala,^^ seem to be 
followers of Visnu and the Gahadvalas of Kanauj claim to be the worship- 
pers of Krsna.^® 

From the mediaeval temples in Gujarat, Rajputana, C. I. and U. P., 
Visnu worship can be traced back through the sculptures at Ellora (8th, 
9th centuries), Badami (6th century) to the Gupta cave temples in C. L 
of the 5th century A. D. At this stage, the popularity of the cult is also 
evidenced by legends on both the Gupta and Traikutaka coins. This 
simultaneous reference seems to be independent of each other as there 
is no indication of borrowing either in their coins or inscriptions. And 
this perhaps points to the existence of a third or independent source for both. 


I p. 222, line2. 

* Balacafitam, ^ Bhitari Ins. of Skandagupta, C//., Ill p. 54, 1. 13. 

^ See D. R. Sahani, ASI, AR., 1925-26, p, 183-84. 

® im,, 1909-10, p. 98, pi xliv, b. ® See Ibid,, 1908-09, p. 5, pis. i-vli. 

^ See MAS!., No. 55, pis. xxvii, c, xxix, a, b, xxxvi, c. 

® Banerji, MASL, No, 25, pi. xxiv-v. 

® Consens, Chalukyan Architecture, pL xlviii, 

Sasbahu Ins. of Mahipala, V, S, 1150; M„XV, pp. 33-46; also note 
the discovery of a Visnu temple at Gyaraspur. Gwalior State. An. Bib. Ind, 
Arch., 7935, pp. 34-36 

** The undated Pehow Pra4sti, BL, I, pp. 242. EL, IX, p. 248-56. 

KamauH Plates of Vijayacandra (V.) S. 1224, A.B. 1168. Ibid,, IV. p. 119, 
lines 18-19, 
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This source is perhaps the Heliodorus inscription at Besnagar 
and the Nagari/ Ghasaundi/ Nanaghat^ and Mathura® inscriptions, 
which mention Vasudeva and Sahkarsana. Between the last of these 
references and that of the Gupta period, there intervenes a gap of about four 
centuries, still in them Chanda finds the prevalence of Vaisnva cult This 
view is not universally accepted. Here it may be said that the references 
only prove the antiquity of the seeds of the cult. For in form the latter must 
be different from that of the Gupta of the fifth century or from still more 
elaborate form of the 10th century or of the present day. The term ‘Visnu 
cult”, therefore, as it is understood now, is not strictly applicable to the pre- 
Christian forms (of Visnu) known as Narayana, Vasudeva, Sahkarsana and 
Bhagavata.® 

Buddhism gradually became extinct and disappeared by the 10th 
century. But this happened at least a couple of centuries later than, 
perhaps, in Rajputana, Central India or the Central Provinces. In the 
Konkan-Deccan it seems to have survived till about the 13th century as 
it did in Eastern India. 

Jainism (^vetambara) which might have been dormant before in 
Gujarat not only spread there far and wide in the mediaevei period, but 
broke its borders and spread to Malwa, Rajputana and beyond. Similar 
but a little earlier religious movements were Tantrism in Bihar and 
Bengal, which spread to Nepal and Tibet, whereas, in Karnataka, it was 
first Digambara Jainism and then the Lihgayal cult. 

For the history of literature of ancient period (apart from epigraphical) 
Literature hB.ve at present no material. Its nature 

cannot be guessed, though the Rudradaman’s 
inscription at Junagarh suggests that Sanskrit was knowmand perhaps 
understood by a large number of people. 

The same is the case with the early mediaeval period. But here it 
is possible that the Council at Valabhl which collected and published Jaina 
texts in the 5th-6th century gave a great impetus to the Prakrit religious 
literature in Kathiawar and Northern Gujarat.^ Similar results might have 
followed from the Digambara Jaina movement under the Rastrakutas in 
Southern Gujarat. 

^ Chanda. JMSI.. No. 5. 1920. p, 152. Ibid,, No. 4. p, 119. 

® BI„ XXII, pp. 196-205. 

* Ibid,, No. 5. pAMf Luder*s List,l^o, 6, Burgess, Elura Cave T€mpi€S, 
(ASWL, V). p. 60 . « Chanda, o.c„ p. 169471. 

® For the name Visnu Is. perhaps, signfficantly absent. 

Om of such works of the period is Kuvalayamdldn of the 7tla-8th century^ 
written In Prakrit at Jilor 0abalipura), Rajputana, It is being published at Fatan, 
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In the late mediaeval period we witness a strong literary fervour in 
Northern Gujarat. It appears sudden, but it was born of the patient work 
of the Jaina priests in their cloisters, called apasaro (Skt, Upasraya), and 
nurtured by the patronage of Jayasirhha and Kumarapala. Soon it spread 
to other classes also, with the result that Gujarat was enriched with a vast 
quantity of literature — religious and secular — written in Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Apabhramk and Old Gujarati. Much of it is even now treasured in Jaina 
Bhandars. Brief contents of the palm-leaf Mss. from Patan Bhandars are 
recently published.^ From this a brief survey of the different branches of 
Caulukyan literature — Grammar, Drama, Poetry, Poetics, Logic, Philosophy, 
Vedanta, History and Literature proper^ is here given with a view to 
knowing the position of Gujarat in the then contemporary literature. 

Some nine Mss. on Grammar, written in Sanskrit, have turned up. 
Among them one is of V. S. 1080, called Buddhisagara^^ composed at 
Jabalipura (Jalor in Rajputana). But until this or others are published 
Hemacandra will remain the foremost and one of the earliest writers on 
Grammar. He wrote both in Prakrit and Sanskrit. His best known 
work in the former is Sabddnusasana. In it may be traced the links 
between the modern and old Gujarati and Apabhrariisa of the llth~12th 
century. His Dvyasmya is both a grammar ( part in Sanskrit and part in 
Prakrit) and history of the Caulukyavarhk till Kumarapala. 

Among the Mss. of Dramas may be noted six Mss. of the dramas of 
Vatsaraja, the minister of Paramardideva of Kalanjar (A.D. 1165-1203)/ 
They might show, when published, the intimate contact Gujarat had with 
contemporary literature. Some of the remaining Mss. are Jaina, and written 
in Sanskrit. Of these Hammtramardana^ by Jayasirhha and Mohapamjayd* 
(primarily didactic) by Ya^hpala are of historical importance. 

Of the Mss. on Poems in Sanskrit, Udayasundankathd, which has 
already been published,*^ seems to be the most important. For it is a work 
written by Soddhaia, who was a resident of Latadesa, giving useful 
information on contemporary history and literature. 


^ Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Jain Bhandars at Pattan, GOS. 
LXXVI, Baroda, 1937. 

2 Winternitz, History oi Indian Literature, 11 , pp, 503-14, 519-21, 537, S45 
and 567 classified the material then known to him into Prahandhas, Kaihd, Kdvya, 
Kosa and Didactic works; whereas Munshi, Gujardta and Its Literature, 1935, has 
discussed the material available to Mm differently; see pp. 36-47, 48-73, 83-111. 

® Descriptive Catalogue, o. c., p. 55, ^ Ibid., p.59. 

These are published in GOS., Hos, 9.and 10. ^ Ibid., No. 11. 
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Mss. on Poetics, some of which are published, all belong to the 
mediaeval Gujarat. When they will be properly studied, some light may 
be thrown on Gujarat's contribution to this branch of literature. 

A number of Mss. on Logic, Philosophy, Vedanta etc. have been 
discovered. But, except some of Hemacandra’s, Yogasastra or Adhyatmo- 
panisadj for instance, which were previously known, none other is published. 
We have, therefore, to content ourselves with the view expressed above. 
At present, however, we have to note the existence among these Mss. of 
a copy of Tativasahgraha^ by Santaraksita together with a commentary 
on it, called Panjikd, by Kamalaslla and Tarkabhdsa, works composed 
at Nalanda and Rajagaddala in Eastern India. This testifies not only 
to the influence Nalanda exerted upon its distant contemporary countries, 
but also to the interest Gujarat took in philosophical works produced on 
the other side of India. 

Mss. of purely historical value include some on Kumarapala; others — 
Vmaniavilma, Suhrtakallolim^ Vastupala Tejahpdla-ptasasti^ These 
as well as those already published — Kirtikaumudi of SomeWara, 
Prahandhacintdmani^ Vicdrasrenit Themvali etc. by Merutuiiga, await 
a critical and exhaustive study. 

From the purely literary point of view, however, the recovery of a 
few Mss. of Apabhramsa literature and poems or properly folk-songs 
in old Gujarati — JaAtbusvami and Revantagiri Rasas, for instance, 
is important. When these will be studied, it will be possible to take back 
the history of Gujarati language and literature at least by three centuries.* 

This brief review shows that no means exist today to ascertain 
Gujarat’s contribution to Indian literature in the ancient, and to some 
extent, in the early mediaeval period. 

In the subsequent period we notice the birth (?) of vernacular and a 
gr^t increase in the output of Prakrit as well as &nskrit literature. But 
Gujarat was not the only country where such literary movements were 
born. Tantrism — Buddhist as well Sikta — had produced a similar 
movement in Bengal and Bihar, a century or two earlier than in Gujarat, 
whereas in Rajputana and Malwm, the movement was almost coeval with 
that in Gujarat. What the mutual repurcussions were, let apart the 
question who the borrower was, is too early to say for want of exhaustive 
research. But the echo of Vaisnava (Krsnaite) movement in Bengal is 
recorded in a Gujarat inscription*; whereas n^rer home Malwa of Bhoja, 

^ The original was found at Jaiaalmer. ^ All of these are published. 

® There are a few Mss. on Erotics, Art, Architecture etc. * See above p. 228 ^ 
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as Merutunga tells tis\ was the first to inspire the Gujarat kings to 
patronise culture, but later Gujarat became the model for its neighbours* 


The coins and inscriptions of Gujarat, at any period, are neither rich in 


Epigraphy and 
Numismatics 


variety, quality or quantity as to compare them 
with those of Gujarat’s neighbours. Excluding the 
ancient and early mediaeval period when it was 


mostly ruled by outsiders or their feudatories, even in the mediaeval period, 
excepting a few Prasastis and a solitary coin of Siddharaja Jayasimha 


from U. P., there is nothing to place against the epigraphs and gold coins 


of the Haihayas and the Candratreyas, for instance. 


In Fine Arts we have no materials for the earlier periods to compare with 
Fine Arts those of Other parts of India. Kathiawar caves 

& have not yielded anything like the cave paintings 

Sculpture Bagh, Badami, Ajanta, Ellora, Aurangabad, or 

Sittanvasal in the far south. But in the late mediaeval period paintings on 
Jaina and Hindu Mss. — palm-leaves, paper, and textiles — may be compared, 
not in their treatment and style, which appears crude, but in the originality 
of their motive with those on Tantric Mss. from Nepal and Tibet which 
copied Magadha. Some of them-mostly Jaina-are of the early 13th 
century (A.D. 1237-38^), others of the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries, 
indicating the Caulukyan origin of the art and its subsequent development. 


Gujarat sculpture, in any of its sub-branches discussed previously®, does 
not afford that variety which we notice in countries adjacent to it, right 
from the ancient to the mediaeval period. But whatever has survived of 
the Caulukyan Gujarat is not inferior to the contemporary Paramara, 
Haihaya, Candella or even Pala art (which, owing to Tantric influence, is 
unusually rich) in northern India and Calukya or Hoysala in Karnataka in 
delicacy and minuteness of carving; whereas a few figures of the Trailokya- 
mohana form of Visnu^ and of the composite aspect of Surya seem, in 


^ See in PBC.^ particularly 

^ See Descriptive Catalogue of M$s,t LXXVI, pi ii. The most representative 
collection is given by Nawab in his Jaina Citrakalpadruma^ Ahmedabad 1936. 
According to him there are a few such Mss. (JW.. pis, III and IV) of the 12th 
century also. For later studies see the works of N.C. Mehta, Studies in Indian 
Painting, 1926 ; Norman Brown, The Story of Kdlaka, 1933 ; M. R. Majumdar’s 
articles in th.o Journal of the Bombay University, and Ajlt Ghosh ‘‘Development of 
Jaina Painting” in Art As., 1928, pp. 1S7-202, 272-282. 

^ See above p. 116 ff. 

4 An oilier stage in the development of this form of Visnu seems to be the 

figure {a. 500 A. D.). recently found from Rajpr. See An. Bib. Ind. Arch., 19M, 
p. 6, pi. il b. 
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Afchitecture 


Cuicli Temples 


our present state of knowledge, to be unique and may be regarded as 
Gujarat’s contribution to Indian sculpture and iconography. 

Gujarat architecture of the earlier period cannot boast of the vastness 
of the cave architecture of Western India, or of 
the grandeur and beauty of the structural 
buildings of Central India (at Bharhut and Sanchi), and a little south at 
Amaravati and N^arjunakonda. But in its contemporary cave architecture, 
the two pillars in Uparkot caves at Junagarh are perhaps unique in style 
and decoration* 

In the later period Gujarat does not stand back. Not only does it 
march along with its neighbours but evolves its own style of architecture 
from the traditional which is here called Caulukyan. This will be evident 
from a little detailed consideration of the temple architecture of its 
neighbours. 

Cutcb was connected culturally and politically with both Northern 
Gujarat and Kathiawar from very early times.* 
But definite evidence of this can be had only 
in the Cauluhy’'an period. Mularaja took shelter in the fort of Kanthakot 
in eastern Cutch, while under BhTraa I and his successors Cutcb formed 
a province of the Caulukyan empire. Traces of this contact 

are found in a few temples that have been reported from Cutch. 

At Bhadresvar or ancient Bhadravatl, the Jaina temple, called \’'asai 
or temple of Jagadevasah, as Burgess says, may be as early as the 12th 
century A. D., of the time of Jagadeva, a wealthy merchant of Bhadre- 
svara(?).® It has been several times repaired and reconstructed, but the 
general plan® resembles that of other Jaina temples at Abu, Taringa, 
Sarotra in Gujarat. The sikharm, perphaps, are carefully repaired, 
but still they seem to be after the old style %vhich resembled the 
Caulukyan. So also the jahghas (wails) of the shrine with their recesses, 
and mouldings recall the similar style of Gujarat temples. These, as 
Burgess has already noted, are perhaps the eldest of alL^ 

The old Saiva temple at Kheda or Kera, about 13 miles south of 
Bhuj, is assigned to the end of the 10th century by Burgess/ but appears 
to be later. Anyhow’ a peculiar triangular decoration, consisting of eight 
small triangles, formed by window ornament, receding and becoming 


^ Cf . for instance, the four Andhau inscriptions of Rudradaman I, Ei . , XVI , p, 19. 
^ AKK., p. 206*7. For earlier traditional history of the temple see Ibid, 

* Ibid,, pi. Mil. * For other details, see Ibid,, and pis, Ivii, and Ilx-x, 

® Ibid*, p, 212, pi. Mi. 
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smaller as they rise on each face of th§^ sikhara^ differentiates this temple 
from those of the Caulukyan. 

The Sun temple at Kotai/ (c. 10th century), draws our attention by 
the peculiar construction of the roof of its mandapa, which is not found in 
Gujarat, ‘‘The aisles are covered by a sort of groins, like the side-aisles in 
some chaitya caves; the nave is roofed the same way as at the Ambarnath 
temple — the central area being covered with massive slabs hollowed out 
in the centre, in which a pendentive has been inserted. Outside it has a 
slanting roof divided into four sections of slightly different heights, that 
next to the spire being the highest, and the remote end the lowest; each 
section is terminated by neatly carved gable end,^” The sikharat however, 
is like those of Gujarat temples. 

Of its sculptures may be noted the rampant lions carved in wall- 
recesses. These are not common in Gujarat, but are found in the 
Navalakha temple, Gumli, indicating a closer contact between Cutch and 
Western Kathiawar.® 


Temples, contemporary with the Caulukyan, have been reported from 
Rajputana. Unfortunately, photographs of these 
cited by the Reports, could not be traced in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, hence they have been merely noted here. 


Rajputana Temples 


The temple of Kamesvara at Anwa,"* Sojat Dist. Jodhpur State, is 
dated in the 9th century A. D. The sikhara and the wall mouldings 
resemble those of the Caulukyan in some degrees. The caifya-'^mixm 
ornament, however, here, is very delicately carved in a scroll fashion.® 


The temple at Kiradu, Jodhpur State, is called Rudramala,® and is 
said to be much akin to the Rudramala at Sidhpur. Another temple at 
the same place"^ has the full course of basement mouldings : grdspati or 
ktrtimuha, gaja-asva-md-naraiharas, indicating that the temple, when 
complete, must be of a large size. 

At Jaior ( Jabalipura ) there is said to be a temple of Kumarapala®, 
while at Abu, the temple of Madhusudana is placed in the 11th century®. 


^ Ihidn, p. 214, pi, Ixiv. 2 Burgess. Ibid. 

® It also indicates perhaps the origin of the idrdula motif at Gnmii, 

* A 1908-9. Photono.323 7. 

^ This is compared with a similar triangular representation on the sikhara of 
a temple at Keda (Kera) in Catch, ASWI., 11, pi. Ixii. 

® A SI WC., 1916, p, 67. 7 1907, p, 41. 

s ASlira, Photos no. 3268-72. 

» Ibid., 1906-7, p. 26. Photos No. 2764-5. V. S. 1150. 
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These places lay within the influence of the Caulukyan power, and it 
would be interesting to see, when the photographs can be had, whether 
the Cauliikyas introduced their own style in these temples or followed 
the local style. 

At Gwalior, in the Gwalior Residency in Eastern Rajputana, there 
are temples of the Kacchapaghata dynasty built in the 11th century. 
The temple of Sas-Bahu (really Padmanabha) was constructed by the 
kings Devapala and Mahipala between 1075-1100 A. D,^ Unfortunately 
its sihhara is destroyed, but the remains indicate that it was at least a 
two storied building. As Burgess has pointed out, the Rudramal at 
Sidhpur might have been like this.^ 


At Nagda the ceilings of the dome of the Sasu and Bahu temples,^ 
recall the ceilings at Abu, as well as those at Sunak, Sandera and others in 
style of decoration, while the pillars^ in the Bahu temple, in their decoration 
of the base, shaft, and capital-brackets, resemble those of Gujarat. 
Unfortunately the sihharas are partly destroyed, that of Sasu completely.® 


The contemporary Paramara temples at Udayapur/ Un,^ Nemwar® 
and Makla^ in Malwa, Central India, show two 
distinct influences as far as their style of the 
sikhara is concerned but they differ at the same time from the purely 
Caulukyan style of Gujarat. 


Pammara Temples, Malwa 


^ The Sasu Bahu Temple Ins. of ^^lahipila /A., XV. p. 33, first cited by Kay. 
DHNL, II, p. 826; also Fergusson, Ind. and East, Arch.^ II. p, 137. 

^ See above p. 93, n. 7. 

^ Le ‘Bon. Les' Monuments, figs. 112, 113, 114 and US. Description also in 
Fergusson, o c., 11, pp. 148-9. ^ Ibid, 

® Fergusson is inclined to place the Sasu temple in the i4th century and that 
of Bahu a little later. But there is no reason why they should not be at least two 
centuries earlier; for similar temples, definitely of that period, c. 1000-1100 are known. 

® Built by Udayaditya in A. D. 1059. See/ASJS,. IX, p. 54S ; Cunningham, 
ASK., VII, 0 . c., p, S5, pi. 3 ; Fergusson, 11, p. 147. Ganguly, o. c., p. 258, 

^ la Nimar dist. Indore state; built c. 12th cent. A S/W^C., 1919, pp, 61-54, 
pis. xviil, xix-xxi ; Ganguly, o c., p. 263, 

^ In Indore state, on the Narb.ida, 12 miles from Harda station. ASIWC^^ 
1921. pL xxvi, 

® In Mehidpur dist . Indore state. AS/WC , 1920, p. lOI, pL xxiii; Ganguly, 
o. c., p. 269. 
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The sikharas of the Udayesvara^ (or NIiakahthesvara) at Udayapur 
and of the temple of the same name (NIiakahthesvara) at Un® are of the 
Ambarnath and Sinnar type. “There are four large bands on the exterior 
of the sikhara between which a miniature replica of the temple is repeated 
thirty-five times divided into seven tiers^” But the Udayesvara as well 
as Goalesvara temple^ at Un have an antarala between the sikhara- 
mandapa which I believe is due to the Candella influence. The sikhara- 
shape of the Goalesvara, however, otherwise resembles the temple at Sunak, 
in having a cluster of sikharas round the main sikhara. 

The small temple of Makalesvara at Makla^ with its large amalaka 
and kala'sa, has a peculiar sikhara, resembling somewhat the small temple 
at Sandera, but it has an antarala also, which is proportionately larger 
than the size of the temple. The garbhagrha is believed to be of the 
nth or 12th century® but it seems to be later. 

Regarding the interior, the pillar decoration in the Chaubera Dera 
temple, No. 1 at Un/ reminds us by its series of small figures on the shaft, 
above the jahghd, similar decoration on the pillars at Rudramahalaya,® 
Sidhpur, and the pillars of the octagon in the Somanatha temple. But 
the decoration has its own indescribable local touch. The dome of the 
mandapa of the Siddhanatha temple® at Nemawar, not only in its tiers of 
concentric circles, but also in its decoration,^® resembles the similar ceilings 
at Abu, and the smaller ones at Sunak and Sandera. 

Between the temples at Khajraho” (10th- 12th century),^® of the Candel- 

Canaella Temples, ias of Jejabhukti and the temples of the Gujarat 

Khajraho Caulukyas, points of resemblance exist in general 

plan only. Otherwise, in details of architectural style as well as of decoration 
there are many points of variance. For instance, the Candella temples 

^ Modern Review, 1938, pL facing p. 607. * ASIWC,, 1919, pL xxx. 

® Jayaswal, Modern Review, 1932, p. 606. ^ ASIWC,, 1919, pL xxi. 

® 1920, p. 101,pl.xxui. ® Banerji, p, 101. 1919,pl. xviii, 

® See above p. 89, ® AS/lFC., 1921, pi. xxvii. 

There are 16 female figures as in the Vimala and Tejah palais temples at 
Abu, but they are too indistinct in the photograph for any comment. 

Griffin, Famous Monuments of Central India, pis, Xlviii-Ixvii. There are 
some thirty temples almost equally divided between the three sects: Jaina, Saiva, 
and Vaisnava. In each group there is one large temple round which small ones 
are clustered. Thus in the Jaina group is Jinanatha, Ibid., pi, xlviii-ix and PH ; 
Saiva, Kandarya Mahadeva, pi. Hi ; Vaisnava, Rimacandra, pis. liii-Ivii, 

1^ See Ins. from Khajraho, BL, I, pp. 121453. 
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are built on very high plinths consisting of two or three raouldings; their 
wall mouldings are consequently more ;Svhile the wall proper, is 

considerably higher, and has three registers of panelled niches and figures, 
opposed to one of the Caulukyan; and among them leonine figures are 
introduced which are absent in the Gujarat temples. Shafts of the pillar 
are again different though annulet capitals and dwarf brackets do occur. 

Externally, again, the kikharas are much taller and much rounder ; the 
amalaka surmounting is also higher, with a large kalasa ; between the 
kikliara and the mandapa there is an antardla as in theHaihaya temples. 
The mandapas are enclosed in the same way as at Sunak, and they are 
similarly roofed, but in details again variations are introduced. 

In fact there are points of resemblance between these and Gujarat 
temples in the general st5de of architecture, as well 

Haihaya Temples details, pointing to a common stock. How- 

ever, it is more important to stress the differences which cliaracterize them. 

The Haihaya temples are more varied in plan,' and in style of the 
kikhara.^ The latter, again, has a circular medallion in its centre, which 
is at times empty.'* The mandapas have pyranoidal roofs, and the interior 
of the dome rises in concentric circles, as at Sunak, but on the roof they 
have not got small amalakas. Striking also is the aniardla, a projection 
intervening between the kikhara and the mandapa^ a feature also found at 
times in Khajraho temples' and the Paramara. Instead of figure-sculptures 
in the niches outside the shrine walls, there are diamonds or rosettes.® 
Lastly, the basement mouldings of the first-period-temples at Cliandreha, 
Gurgi, Sohagpur, though deeply cut, have no ahva^ gaja or naradharas' 
(mouldings). 


^ Specially some temples have double ktimbhi, e, g. Chaturbhuj temple, 
Ibid,, pi. Ixiv. 

* E. g. the Bheraghal circular temple of 64 Yoginis, Jubbulpore Dist., about 
11th century A D., Banerji, MASL, No. 23, pi. xxii. 

* E. g. the circular kikhara at Chaudreha, 10th century, Ibid,, p. 33, pi. i, 

* Ibid,, p. 34. ® E. g. temple of Devi Jagdambi, Ibid,, pL xvii. 

® The temple of Viratesvara, Sohagpur, Rewa State, about Uth-1 2th century, 
has divine figures in the niches. C/, Ibid., pi. xii, p. 53. 

^ At Sohigpur. there is a course of dancing figures interspersed with Vyili, 
standing horses, below which there are rosettes, above a course of lozenges. See 
Ibid,, pi. xi. 

33 
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Burgess thought that the temple at Sunak^ resembled the one at Ambar- 
AmWaath Temple Bombay. But it differs from the latter 

Konkan-Deccan general outline of the plan, and the style of 

the sikham^. The mandapa of the temple at 
Ambarnath is gTidha (closed) and has three distinct porches, consisting 
of complete pillars and pilasters. Its pyramidal roof, crowned with small 
cupola-like members, no doubt, resembles similar roofs at Sunak and 
Sandera. But the sikhara is strikingly different, in particular, its long, 
almost perpendicular rise, with a circular medallion with an inset figure, 
placed at its bottom. 


Ambarnath and Sinnar,^ near Nasik, seem to be the archetypes^ which 
developed under the later Rastrakuta regitne in the Deccan, though 
popularly they are called “Hemadpanti” in style. 


Among the Calukyan temples of the Kanarese districts, the temples that 
Calukyan T«mples approach nearest in style of sikhara to those of 
Karnataka Gujarat-pre-Caulukyan or Caulukyan- are: — 

( 1 ) The Huchchimaligudi,^ at Aihole, 

( 2 ) Aihole temple, No. 2V 
( 3 ) The temple of Galagnatha at Pattadkaf , 
and ( 4 ) The temple of Ganapati at Hangal®. 

No. (1) closely resembles the Surya temple at Sutrapada in its 
sikhara^ and in its plain massive walls. But a circular caitya 
window at the bottom of the sikhara distinguishes it from the latter ; 
also may be noted the big porch, which we miss at Sutrapada With 
No. ( 2 ) Aihole, No. 24, points of variance are more. Among 
these the most striking are the roundish amalaka, and the closed 
hall with a series of pillars forming the prakarm. Similar points of 
variance are offered by No. (3), the temple of Galagnatha at Pattadkal. 
No. ( 4 ), the temple of Ganapati at Hangal, is the only temple with a 
cluster of smaller sikharas round the main sikhara. In this respect 
it may be compared with that at Sunak in Gujarat. But the finials 


^ Burgess, A SPY/., IX, p. 105. 

^ See Cottsens, Mediaeval Temples in the Dakhan, pis. iii-v and ix. 

® Ibid,t pis. xlii-iii. 

* For a discussion about the origin o£ their iihhara-siylt, see Bulhtm Deccan 
College Research Institute, VoL I, pp, 175-77. 

^ Couseas, Chalukyan Architecture, pL xii, 

^ pL, xxii* ^ Ibid,, pi. Hi, 


* Ibid,, Ixxxvii, 
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of the former are more conical, whereas the decoration on the kikharas 
seems to be different/ 

So far the external appearance. Internally, the massiveness of the 
pillars of Huchchimailigudi may be compared with the similar pillars at 
Sutrapada. 

From among the later Calukyan temples, the ceiling of the hall of the 
Kallagudi temple, Degam, ^ may be compared with similar ceilings of 
Sandera, and other Gujarat temples. In both the series of concentric 
circles are cut into cusped arches, while from the centre of the ceiling 
hangs a lotus-like ornament. Lastly the circular star-shaped shrine of 
the Dodda Basappa temple at Dambaf bears resemblance to the Galtesvara 
shrine at Sarnal in Gujarat. 

The points of difference otherwise between the Kanarese and Gujarat 
temples are many and striking, showing a distinct, independent development. 
With regard to the temples noted, some of the Calukyan temples of the 
Kanarese districts are at least a century or two earlier than Sutrapada ; — 
the Huchchimailigudi is placed in about the dth-Tth century. 

Comparison with the contemporary temples of the neighbouring 
countries, Cutch, Rajputana, Maiwa, and the parts of C. L, C. P. and 
U. P., Kohkan and Karnataka has revealed the true character of Gujarat 
temples. Their sikhara-styhi particularly, stands out and is different from 
that of the Paramara, the later Rastrakuta-Silahara (Ambarnalh), Haihaya 
and Candelia, as well as from that of the Calukya ; while with Cutch and 
Rajputana temples resemblances are many, because, peihaps, they were 
under the Cauiukya influence; the few points of difference may be ascribed 
to local influences. This style of the Gujarat temples is here designated as 
Cauiukya after the dynasty which built them. 

Gujarat thus seems to have had two cultural phases. In the first, 
from the early historical times upto the 10th century A* D., the available 
evidence shows it to be purely receptive. It then imbibed cultural 
movements which had developed outside, but with tvhich it came into 
contact. From this role it emerged as a creator in the next, when (as a 
politician would put it) it got rulers who became one with it. With 
the acquisition of independence, Gujarat began to create (as well as receive) 
in every sphere of life — art, architecture, literature and religion. These 
creative activities resulted in a cultural unity which was later called Gujarat. 


‘ ^-windows are not dearly seen. Cousens, o c., pL exxdv, 

’ ibid,, pi. cxxv, 
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The Plates have been arranged to show the development 
o£ architecture and sculpture in Gujarat. It was not possible 
to mention the source of each illustration below the illustration 
itself, except in a few cases, without overcrowding the plate. 
But it must be recorded here that the copyright of illustrations, 
Nos. 1-20, 23, 27-28, 30-32, 37, 51-52 56-57, 59-60, 62 and 73 
is reserved by the Archaeological Survey of India and of others 
by persons and institutions mentioned under “Acknowledgments.” 
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APPENDIX A 

LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS FROM GUJARAT 

Order followed \ Name of Inscription. Findspot. Contents. Date. 
Where published. 

Maurya Dynasty 

1. Fourteen Rock-edicts of Asoka, Junagarh. Mentions 10, 12, and 
13 years of Asoka’s coronation besides his precepts. OIL, T, (New 
Edition), 1-26. 


Ksatrapa Dynasty 

2"'5. Andhau Inscriptions of the time of Rudraddman^ Andhau, 
Ciitch. Mentions Ysamotika, Castana, Jayadaman and Rudradaman. 
Record erection of memorial stone (lasti). (Saka) 52. JSJ., XVI, 19-26. 

6. Jundgadh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman, Junagarh* Omits 
Ysaraotika, refers to Candragupta and Asoka and the RBsiriyas Pusya- 
gupta and Tusaspha, (^aka) 72 of the repairing of the dam by a Pahlava 
Suvisakha, son of Kulaipa. EL, VIII, 36-49. LudePs List, EL, X, 
Appendix, No. 965. 

7. Stone Inscription of the time of Rudrasimha, Gnnda, Halar, 
Kathiawar. Mentions Rudrasiha, son of Rudradapaan and others as in 
2-5. (Saka) 103. EL, XVI, 233. Luder’s List, No. 962. 

8i Stone Inscription of the time of Rudrasena, Gadlm near Jasdan, 
Kathiawar. Records erection of a satra. (Saka) 12 (7). EL, XV{, 236. 
Luder's List, No. 967. 

9, Jundgadh Inscription of Jtvaddmmn, EL, XVIII, 339. 

10. Jundgadh Inscription of the time of the grandson of 
Jayaddman, Bawa Pyara caves, Junagarh. Names of Castana and 
Jayadaman preserved. Refers to Jain technical term kevalijmna. Date 
lost. EJ., XVI, 239. LudePs No. 966. 
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11. Stone Inscription of Rudrasimha (II), Junagarli. Mentions 
Riidrasimha, son of Jivadaman. (Saka) 228. WMR,, 1919-*20j 7. 

12. Stone Inscription of the time of Rudrasena^ Miilavasar, Okha- 
mandal, Kathiawar. Erection of a memorial stone (?) (Saka) 232. 
BPS/., 23. Luder’s List, No. 962. 

13. Stone Inscription from Mewasa, Mewasa, Kathiawar. Mentions 
son of the grandson of Bhattidama (?), the great grandson of Castana. 
Date 3... WMR., 1923-24, 12. 

Gupta Dynasty 

14. Jundgadh Inscription of Skandagupta, Junagarh. Records 
reconstruction of the dam on lake Sudarsana, and construction of a Visnu 
temple by Cakrapalita, son of Parnadatta, governor of Skandagupta over 
Surastra. Gupta Saiiivat 136, 137, 138. CIL, III, 56-65. Kielhorn's 
List, EL, V, Appendix, No, 446; Bhandarkar^s List, EL, XX, 
Appendix, No. 1276. 

Traikutaka Dynasty^ 

15. Copperplate of Dahrasena, 9iV' x 3"', Pardi, Surat District. 
Maharaja Dahrasena grants a village in Antarmandali-'y/sc^yn:. (Traikutaka) 
Saihvat 207. EL, X, 51. Kielhorn’s List of the Ins, of N, Ind,, EL, 
Appendix, No. 391, 

16. Copperplate of Vydghrasena, 9^" x S", Surat. Maharaja 
Vyaghrasena grants in Purohitapallika in Iksaraki-5/icrm. (Traikutaka) 
241. EL, XI, 219. Bhandarkar’s List, No, 1200. 

17^ Kanheri Copperplate, Name lost. Records the erection of a 
caitya at the Mahaviliara of Krsnagiri. Cave Temples of Western India, 
ASWL,X, 58-59. Bhandarkar’s L/s^, No. 1202. Kielhonf s L?:sf, No. 393. 
(Traikutaka) 245. 

Gurjjara Dynasty 

24. Plates of Dadda II, Kaira. Mentions Samanta 

Dadda, his son, Jayabhata, his son Dadda Prasantaraga. Grant of the 
village ^irisapadraka in Akmresvara-'yjsaya. S. 380. JA.,'XIII, 81-87. 
Bbandarkar’s List, No, 1209. 


^ Henceforward, the name of the inscription is followed by the measurement of 
plates. 

^ Chronologically and geographically come here Ins. Nos. 255 and 255-260 
{of the Kataccuris) and should hear the NoSi 18 and 19-23 respectively. 
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25. Plates of Dadda //, lOi'" x Kaira. Same as in 24. S. 385. 
lA., XIII, 88. Bliandarkar’s Lisi^ No. 1210. 

26. Plates of Ranagrahaj 9^ x 41-''', Sankheda. Raiiagraha, son of 
Vitaraga. Land grant (?). S. 391. EL, II, 20, Bhandarkar’s List, 
No. 1211. 

27. Plates of Dadda (IV), 10'" x 5 F, Sankheda. Dadda Prasanta- 

raga grants land to Bralimanas. Not given. Genealogy as in 24 and 25. 
S. 392. 37-41. Bhandarkar’s L/s^, No. 1212. 

28. Plates of Jayahhata (111), 12^' x 9". Navsari. In the family 
of Kama, Dadda I, Jayahhata, Dadda II, Jayahhata II. Land grant in 
the village of Samipadraka. S. 456. lA,, XIII, 70. Ascribed hy Bhagwan- 
lal Indraji to Jayahhata III. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1218. 

29. Plates of Jayahhata (III), About lO'^xlS^ Kavi, Jambusar. 
Second half only. Genealogy not mentioned. Grant to a temple of 
Asramadeva at Kemajju. S. 486. lA,, V, 110. Bhandarkar’s List, No, 1219. 

30. A Grant of the Gurjara King Jayahhata (111), 12^x10", 
F. P. unknown. Mentions Dadda, his son Jayahhata, his son Dadda 
Bahusahaya, his son Jayahhata, his son Ahirola, his son Jayahhata. S. 486. 
EL, XXIII, 147-155 and XXIV, pp. 176-78. 

The Following Are Regarded as Forgeries 

31. Plates of Dadda 11, 12" x Hi", Umeta, Kaira District. 
Mentions Dadda, his son Jayahhata (Vitaraga), his son Dadda (Prasan- 
taraga). Samvat^ 400. lA,, Vll, 61-63. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1079. 

32. Plates of Dadda 11, About lOl^x T, Bagumra , Navsari District. 
Genealogy as in 31. Samvat 415. Ihid,, XVII, 183-200. Bhandarkar’s 
List, No. 1080. 

33. Plates of Dadda JJ, 11|" x 6|", Ilao, Broach District. Genea- 
logy as in 31. Samvat 417. lA., XIII, 115. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1081. 

Calukya Dj^nasty (Of Navasarika) 

34. Plates of Vifayardja, 13|" x 8i", Kaira. Vijayaraja, son of 
Buddhavarma, son of Jayasimha grants Pariyaya village to the Brahma- 

^ Believed to be Saka. See below for discussion. 
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caris of Jambusar. Samvat 394. lA., VII, 241. Believed to be a forgery. 
Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1214. 

35. Plates of Srydsraya &ildditya, 8-rx5", Navsari. Mentions 
in the Calukya family Pulakesi Vallabha, his son Dharasraya Jayasimha- 
varma, his elder brother, MRD. P. Bhatlaraka Vikramaditya, his son 
Sryasraya Siladitya. Grant of Asatti village in Ba.hixi'ka.-visaya. Samvat 
421. EL, VIII, 229. Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1216. 

36. Plates of Srydsraya Siladitya, Surat. Genealogy same as 
above. Samvat 443. VOCR., Aryan Section, 225. Bhandarkar’s List, 
No. 1217. 

37. Plates of Maiigalardja, Balsar. Mentions KTrtivarma, his son 
Pulakesi Vallabha, his son Jayasimhavarmi, his son VinayMtya 
Mahgalaraja. ^aka Saihvat 653. Noticed in JBBRAS., XVI, 5. Bhandar- 
kars’ List, No. 1949. 


38. Plates of Pulakesi /owsraytr, 1 1|" x 9i", Navsari. Same as 
above^. Pulakesi Janasraya, brother of the last grants Padraka village 
in Karmaneya-STiijw. Sarhvat 490. VOCR., p. 230; ABORI., X, 31. 
Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1220. 

_ 39. Plates of Ndgavardham, 8|"x5|'', Nirpan, Igatpuri Taluka« 
Nasik Dist. Grant by Nagavardhana, son of Jayasimhavarma, brother of 
Pulakesivallabha of Balegrama in Goparastra to the temple of Kapales- 
vara. Date lost. Genuineness doubted. lA., IX, 123. 

40. A New Calukya Copperplate from Sanjdn, Umbagaonpetha 
DaLanu Taluka, Thana Dist. Of the reign of Vikramaditya I. Grant to a 
Brahmana. Date not mentioned. JBBRAS., XX, 4-0. 


Rastrakuta Dynasty 

41. New Copperplate Grant of the Rdstrakuta Dynasty, 8i^”xl3” 
Antroli-chharoli, 10 NE. of Surat. Grantor Kakka II. Genealogy : Kakka 
(I), Dhruva, Govinda and Kakka (II). Grant of a village, ^aka 679 
JBBRAS., XVI, 105-113. Kielhorn’s List, EL, VII, Appendix, No. 54. 


42. Rdstrakuta Grant of Govinda Prabhutavarsa, 10|"x7f", 
Warn, Dindori Taluka, Nasik Dist. Go^nda III from Mavurkliandi’ 
grants a village. Saka 730. /A., XI, 156-63. Kielhorn’s Lfsf, No. 63. 


^ 43.^^ Navsdn Copperplate of the Gujarat Rdstrakuta Karkka II, 
10 X 6? , Navsari. Karkka Suvarnavarsa grants two villages. Saka 738, 
JBBRAS., XX, 131-149. Kielhorn’s List, No. 68, 
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44. Radhanpur Plates of Govtnda III^ obtained from 

Radhanpur Durbar. Govinda Prabhutavarsa grants a village Rattajjuna 
in Rasiyana Bhukti. Saka 730. EL, VI, 239. Kielhorn’s List^ No. 64. 

45. Baroda Plates of Karka /// IV x 8", Baroda. Karka, son of 
Indraraja grants a village Vadapadraka in Ankoltaka Eighty-four. 
Saka 734. JISB., VIII. 292; also lA,, XII, 156. Kielhorn’s List, No. 65. 

46. BrdhmanapalU Grant of Karkka. Stivarnavarsa, 
obtained from a resident of Baroda. Karkka Suvarnavarsa, son of Indra, 
of Gujarat Branch, grants the village of Brahmanapallika in Mahisaka- 
visaya of 42 villages, under his overlord Amoghavarsa L Saka 746. 
EL, XXII, 77. 

47. Torkhade Copperplate of the time of Govindardja of Gujarat, 
lirx8|-" Grant by Mahasamanta Buddhavarsa of the Salukika family 
of a village Govattana in Siharakkhi Twelve. Saka 735. EL, 111, 53. 
Kielhorn’s List, No. 67. 

48. Kavl Grant of Govindardja, 12^^ x 10^^ Grant by Govindaraja, 
younger brother of Karkka I, of the village Thurnavi for the maintenance 
etc. of the temple of Jayaditya. Saka 749. I A,, V, 144. Kielhorn’s 
List, No. 69. 

49. Copperplate Grant of the Gujarat Rdstrakuta Dhruva II, 
Ilf X If, Baroda. Dhruva II, son of Karkka II of Gujarat branch grants 
the village of Pusiiavalli in Kasahrada. Saka 757* JA., XIV, 196. 
Kielhorn’s List, No. 70. 

50. Grant of Dhruva 111 of Bharoch, ifxlOf, Bagumra. 
Grant of a village Parahanaka in Karmantapura 116 by Dhruva III, son 
of Akalavarsa Subhatuhga. Saka 789. /A., XII, 179. Kielhorn’s List, 
No. 77. 

5L Plates of D ant ivarmd of Gujarat, 13^^ xO?^ Dantivarma and 
Dhruva, sons of Akalavarsa make a grant to a vihdra at Kampilya. Saka 
789. EL, VI, p. 285. Kielhorn’s List, No. 78. 

52. Sanjdn Plates of Amoghavarsa 1, IS^'x 10|", Sanjan, Thana 
Dist. Amoghavarsa, son of Jaggattuhgadeva grants the village cf Jhari- 

^ Actually the title of the article is * Account of Tamba Patra dug up at 
Baroda. ’ 
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vallika in the Twenty-Four-village group adjacent to Sariijana* Saka 
793. EL, XVIII, 235. 

53. New Copperplates of Dhruva 11, 11.8'' x 8.3". Dhruva, son 
of Akalavarsa grants a village to the Buddhist vihdra at Kampilya. Saka 
806. EL, XXII, 64. 

54. Grant of Krsna if of Ahkulesvar, ll"x8". Bagumra. 
Krsnaraja Akalavarsa grants the village of Kavithasadhi in Variavi Sixteen 
in Kohkana-ws<3;ycr. ^aka 810. M., XIII, 65. Kielhorn’s List, No. 81. 

55. Rdstrakuia Grant of Krsna 11, llV x 81", Kapadvanj, Gujarat. 
Krsna Akalavarsa, son of Maharaja Sanda and Mahasamanta Pracanda^ 
son of Dhavalappa grant the village of Vyaghrasa or Vallurika. Saka 832, 
EL, I, 52, Kielhorn’s List, No. 84. 

56. Two Grants of Indra 111, 13" x 9f" Bagumra. Indra Nityavarsa, 
grandson of Akalavarsa (Krsna II) grants the villages of Umvara and 
Tenna near Kammanijja in Latadesa. Saka 836. EL, IX, 24. Kielhorn’s 
List, No. 86. 

57. Cambay Plates of Govinda IV, 13f"x 10|", Cambay. Govinda, 
son of Indra III grants the village of Kevahja, near Kavika Mahastliana 
in Khetakmandala in Latadesa. ^aka 852. EL, VII, 26. 

58. ^ SangU Plates of Govinda V, 13" x 9". Genealogy as in 57. Saka 
855. M., XII, 247. Kielhorn’s No. 92. 

Maitraka Dynasty of Valabhi^ 


Dronasimha 

59. Bhamodra Mohota Plate, 13" x 5|", Bhamodra Mohota near 
Bhavnagar (Valabhi)^. Sam vat 183. EL, XVI, 17. Bhandarkar’s List, EL, 
XX, Appendix No. 1289. 

^ On the photo of the plate * Krishna III. ’ 

^ For miscellaneous incriptions of this time and after from Southern 
Gujarat see Ins. Nos. 261-266. 

® As the Valabhi plates merely give genealogy and record grants of land to 
Brahman as in majority of cases, their contents are not given here. The order 
followed is measurements of copperplates, findspot, date, where published. 

^ Henceforward it is to be understood. 
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Dhruvasena I 

60. Pdlitdnd Plates, 9^ x 7", Palitana. S. 206. El., XI, 105. 
List, No. 1293. 

61. Second Plate (only), llV'x 6|", F. P. not mentioned. S. 206. 
EL, XVII, 109. List, No. 1294. 

62. 13" X 8". Bhavnagar State. S. 207. lA, V, 204. List, No. 
1297. 

63. lU"x6|", Not mentioned, S. 207. EL, XVII, 105. List, 
No. 1295. 

64. Il"x7|", Ganesgadh, Damnagar Taluka, Amreli Dist. S. 207. 
SI., Ill, 318. List, No. 1296. 

65. 1 1" X 6|", Not known. S. 210. S/., XV, 255. List, No. 1299. 

66. lOF X 6-1" (about), Palitana. S. 210. S/., XI. 109. Lw#, No. 
1300. 

67. Second half only, (size not mentioned), lyaveja, Gohihvad Prant. 
S. 210. EL, XIX, 125, List, No. 1301. 

68. lOl" X 6k", Palitana. S. 210. EL, XVII, 108 and XIX, 125. 

69. lOFx 6i", Not known. S. 210. JBBRAS., (NS)., I. 65. List, 
No. 1302. 

70. 101" X 6F, Palitana. S. 210. EL, XI, 109. List, No. 1303. 

71. lOFx 7", Palitana. S. 210. S/., XI, 112. 

72. 11" X 8", Vala. S. 216. lA., IV, 104. List, No. 1304. 

73. Broken, Not mentioned. S. 217, JRAS., 1895, 379. List, No. 1305. 

74. lOj" X 7|", Vavdi Jogia near Manekwada (Gaikwar State). S. 221 . 
VOJ., VII, 297. List, No. 1306. 

75. Broken, Not mentioned. S. 226. JBBRAS., (NS)., 1, 16. List, 
No. 1308. 

76. Same as 74. One plate only. Ibid., 18-19. 

77. Same as 74. Ibid., 20. 
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Guhasena I 

78. 11.9" X 77", Not mentioned. S. 240. lA, VII., 66, List, No. 1311. 

79. 12-1" x8r,Vala.S. 246. E/„ XIII, 338. Ljsf, No. 1312. 

80. 12" X 9", S. 24 (6) 6. I A., IV, 174. List, No. 1313. 

81. An Earthenware Fragment Inscription of Guhasen, Vala. S. 
247. lA., XIV, 75. List, No. 1314. 

82. 14" X 9", Not mentioned. S. 248. 1 A., V, 206, List, No. 1315. 

83. Stone Inscription of the time of Guhasena, Bankodi, 20 NE. 
of Porbandar. Stone broken. Only three small lines. BPSL, 30. 

Dharasena II 

84. Hi" X 7i", Not mentioned. S. 252. lA., VII. 301. 

85. Hi" X 8", Jhar, Amareli, Kathiawar. S. 252. /A., XV, p. 187., 
also BPSL, 30. List, No. 1316. 

86. 10"x 7", Katapur, 2 E. of Mahua, Kathiawar. S. 252. BPSL, 
35-39. List, No. 1322. 

87. lOl" X 81", Bhadva, 15 SE. of Rajkot. S, 252. ABORL, IV, 
33-37. List, No. 1317. 

88. Hi" X 7r. S. 252. I A., VIII, p. 301. List, No. 1321. 

89. Hi" X 7i", Palitana. S. 252. EL, XI, 80. List, No. 1318. 

90. Ilf" X 71", Maliya, Junagarh. S. 252. lA., XIII, 160 ; CIL, III. 
164-165. List, No. 1319. 

91. 12.5" X 8,5, Sorath. S. 252. I A., VII, p. 68. List, No. 1320. 

92. 12" X 6" (about), Bantiya, Bantva Taluka, S. W. Kathiawar, 
S. 257, WMR., 1925-26, p. 13- JBBRAS., (NS)., Vol. Ill, 184. List, 
No. 1324. 

93. 9i" X 16i". Vala. S. 259. lA., VI, 9. List, No. 1326. 

94. Broken. S. 270. JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 66. List, No. 1327. 

95. 12.8" X 6.5", Allni, Kaira. S. 270. lA., VII, 70-71. LiTt, No. 328. 

96. 12' X 8i", Not mentioned. JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 21. 
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97. 9 " X 12 ". One plate only. Same as 96. 

98. 10s" X 7?' (forged plates). Saka Sarnvat 400. I A ., X. 277. 

SiLADiTYA I (Dharmaditya) 

99. ll- 3 -"x Hi". First plate only, Palitana. S. 286. IS/., XI, p. 115. 
List, No. 1334. 

100. Vala. S. 286. M., I, 46. L/sf, No. 1330. 

101. UtV X 8 J", Vala. S. 286. lA., XIV, 327. List, No. 1331. 

102. 10.8" X 9". From Navalakhi near Shahpur, 8 or 10 miles from 
Junagarh. S. 286. EL, XI, 174. List, No. 1332. 

103. 10?” X 75r". Second plate only. Not mentioned. S. 286. 
JBBRAS., (NS)., I. 26. List, No. 1333. 

104. Iirx8|". S. 287. Ibid., 2%. Lfsf, No. 1335. 

105. Vala. S. 287. From a Note by Ojha. 

106. Not mentioned, Dhank. S. 290. lA,, IX, 237. List, No. 1338. 

107. Plates from Vala. S. 290. From a Note by Ojha. 

108. Same as No. 107. Summary published by Acharya, HIG., 
I, 134. 

109. Bhareiiiyaka Plate. S. 290. PRASWC., 1919-20. List, 
No. 1337. 

110. 11 " X 8j", Not mentioned. JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 31-32. 

111. S. 292. EL, XXI, 116. 

Dharasena III 

112. UV'xSf, Bhavnagar. S. 304. WMR., 1925-26, 14-, JBBRAS., 
(NS)., Ill, 185. 

113. 14"xl0". First plate only, Gopnath. M., XII, 148. List, 
No. 1340. 

Dhruvasena II (Baladitya) 

114. 10"xl2|f"> Botad, Bhavnagar. S. 310. /A., VI, 12, List, 
No. 1341, 
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115. lOf X lOf, Not mentioned. S. 312. JSBi?4S., ( NS )., I, 
69. List, No. 1342. 

116. IS^'x!!!", Goras, Mahuva, Kathiawar. S. 313. JBBRAS., 
( NS )., I, 50-53. List, No. 1343. 

117. Vala. S. 319. From a Note by Ojha. Acharya, HIG., 156. 

118. 13"x9|'', Not mentioned. S. 320. JBBRAS., XX, 6. List, 
No. 1345. 

119. 9"x 11?', (about), Nogawa, 10 N. of Ratlam. S. 320. EL, 
VIII, 188. List, No. 1346. 

120. 9" X Hi" (about). Same as No. 119. S. 321. Ibid., 194. 
List, No. 1347. 

Dharasena IV 

121. 12i"xl0r. Second plate only. S. 326. lA., I, 45. List, 
No. 1348. 

122. Not mentioned. S, 326, JBBRAS., X, 66 and lA,, I, 14. 
List, No. 1349. 

123. 14.5" X 11", Alina, Kaira S. 330. lA., VII, 73. List, No. 1350. 

124. 12¥' X lOi", Kaira, S. 330. lA., XV, 335. List, No. 1351. 

Dhruvasena III 

125. 13"xlO|",Kapadvanj. S. 334. B7., I, 85. Lfsf, No. 1352. 

126. 12" X 8", Not mentioned. Date destroyed. JBBRAS., (NS)., 
I, 35. 

Kharagraha II 

127. 15" X 12" (about). Not mentioned. S. 337. lA., VII, 76. 
List, No 1353. 

SlLADITYA III 

128. 16" X 13", Not mentioned. S. 342. IA.,V, 207. 

129. lli"xlli". Second plate only. JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 37, 

130. Vald Plates. S.343. IVMR., 1922-23, 11. L/s#, No. 1354. 
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131. 13|"x 11". Not mentioned. S. 346. (NS)., I, 71. 

List, No. 1355. 

132. 16" X 12r. Ibid., as No. 131. List, No. 1356. 

133. Not mentioned. S. 347. Noticed in ASIWC,, 1915-16, 55. 
List, No. 1357. 

134. 15 1" X 131", Lunsadi, Mahuva. S. 350. EL, IV, 74. List, 
No. 1358. 

135. 12-ar" X 13f", (^Iladitya II ?), Not mentioned. S. 352. lA., XI, 
305. List, No. 1359. 

136. 18" X 12i", Not mentioned. S. 356. JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 57. 
List, No, 1360. 

137. Not given. S. 365 (?) JASB., VII, 966. List, No. 1361. 

138. 15'' X 121". First plate only. JBBRAS., (NS).. I, 70. 

139. 15" X lOj", Not mentioned. Second plate. Ibid., 40. 

SiLADITYA IV 

140. Bhavnagar Plates. S. 372 (?). lA., V, 209. List, No. 1362. 

141. 14^" X 12", Devali, 3 E. of Talaja, Kathiawar. S. 375. BPSI. 
54. List, No. 1363. 

142. Not mentioned. S. 376. EL, V, Appendix, 69. List, No. 1364. 

143. 13rxl2". S. 381. JBBRAS., (NS)., I. 75. List, No. 1365. 

144. Not mentioned. S. 382. Noticed in EL, V, Appendix, 69. 
List, No. 1366. 

145. Not mentioned. S. 387. Noticed in ASIWC., 1915-16, 55. 
List, No. 1368. 

SiLADITYA V 

146. Plates received from Gondal State. S. 403. JBBRAS., XI, 
335. List, No. 1369. 

147. Same as No. 146. S. 403. Ibid., List, No. 1370. 
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SiLADiTYA VI (V?) Dhruvabhata 

148. ir'xl7|", Lunavada, Rewa Kantha. S. 441. lA., VI, 16. 
List, No. 1374. 

149. 15" X 13.5", Alina, Kaira. S. 447. 1 A., VII, 79. List, No. 1375. 
SiLADiTYA VII (Dhruvabhata) 

150. 14|-"x 13 V' (about), Alina, Kaira. S. 447. C//., Ill, 171. 

First Plates Only 

151. Srxlli". JBBRAS., (NS), I, 43. 

152. 8rxl3". /6/rf., 44-45. 

153. 14^x12^". Ibid., 46. 

154. Broken pieces. Ibid., 48. 

155. Broken pieces. Ibid., 49. 

156. 15"xl2r. Ibid., 70. 

157. Il"x6r. E/., XI, 114. 

Caulukya (Solanki) Dynasty, Main Line 

Mularaja (I) 

158. Baroda Grant, Patan (Anhilvada). Mularaja grants a plough 
of land. (V). S. 1030. Noticed in Vienna Oriental Journal, V, 300. 
List, No. 83. 

159. Ka^ Grant, T x lO", Kadi. Genealogy : M. Raji, his son 
M. Mularaja, who grants ^risthala to Mulanathadeva. S. 1043. lA., VI, 
191-93. List, No. 91. 

160. Bdlera Grant, 7^-" x 5", Balera, Sanchor Dist., Jodhpur State. 
Pb. M.R.D. Mularajadeva grants Varanaka village in Satyapura-#«trfidaZ«. 
S. 1051. El., X, 76-79. List, No. 93. 

Camunda No Inscription found. 

Vallabha „ „ 

Durlabha „ „ 


IZ 
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Bhima I 

161. Rddhanpur Grants 9" x 7'\ Unknown. M. Bhimadeva grants 
Masura village in Gh2Ld3h.B.di]m-dvddasa in Kaccha,-fnandala» S. 1086. 
M., VI, pp. 194-95. List, No. 117. 

162. Mimdaka Grant, x 3? Unknown. M. Bhimadeva 
grants land in the village of Mundaka, in Vdxdhi-visaya, S. 1086. 
JBBRAS,, 1900, Extra Number, 49. List, No. 118. 

163. Bombay Royal Asiatic Society Grant, 9^"x6^", Unknown. 
Credited to Bhima I, though date not clearly mentioned. S. (lO) 93. 
Grant of land in Sahasacana village, KB.cch.3.-mandala. I A,, XVIII, 
108-10^; also see M., VI, 185, fn. List, No. 1464. 

161. Abu Stone Inscription, incised in the Vimala temple, Mt. Abu. 
Reference to the temple having been built in the time of Bhima L 
S. 1119. EL, IX, 148. List, No. 137. 

165. Pdlanpur Grant of Bhtnia, 7^x4^', Palanpur. Bhima 
grants land in Varanavada village to a Modha Brahmana. S. 1120. 
EL, XXL p. 171. 

Karna I 

166. Navsari Plate, 9^^ x Navsari. Two pairs of plates 
A and B. A; Mahamandalesvara Durlabharaja under Karna grants 
Dhamanacha village in Talabhadrika-sa/^nVhs(^^-i><3:ifAa^a:. Genealogy 
omits Camunda and Vallabha. Saka Sarhvat 996. List, No. 1098. 

167. B. Donor Karna. Object and donee same as above. Genealogy 

omits Vallabha only. S. 1131. JBBRAS., XVI, 250. No. 141. 

168. S'unak Plate, ll-c" x 8", Joimak. Karna grants land in Laghu 
Dabhi village. S. 1148. B/., I, 316-318. Lis^, No. 155. 

JAYASIMHA 

169. Atru Stone Inscription, Gaggaccha temple, Atru, 14 miles from 
Sirod, Rajputana. Grant of Mahisada temple in the reign of Jayasiiiiha. 
(Simha) Samvat 14. Noticed in ASlWC., 1905-06, 56-57. 


^ Fleet credits it to Bhima II and calls 93 Simha Samvat, This view, 
however, seems to be erroneous, because the place names etc. agree more with those 
of Bhima I*s. Secondly, the measurements of the plates are more in keeping with 
those of the first period of Caulukya plates, 
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170. Bhinmal, Jodhpur State. (V) S. 1186 in 
the reign of (Jayasiihha) Siddharaja. Noticed in ASIWC., 1907-8, 38. 
Listf No. 219. 

171. Ujjain Fragmentary Stone Inscription* Mentions Jayasimha as 
holding Avanti-w^7«(faZfl:, after defeating Yasovarma of Malwa. S. 1195. 
ASIWC*, 1912-13, 54-55 and M., XLII, 258. List, No. 240. 

172. Bhadresvar Inscription, Temple of Chokhanda Mahadeva, near 
Bhadresvar, Cutch. In the reign of Jayasimha. S. 1195. ASWL, II, 
Appendix, xiii-iv. List, No. 241. 

173. Dohad Pillar Inscription, Dohad. Of the time of Jayasimha. 
Gift to the temple of Gogga Narayana by a Mahamandalesvara of Dadhi- 
^ 2 ,Axs.-mandala* S. 1196-1202. lA*, X, 158-60, List, No. 245. 

174. Talawara Image Inscription^ Banswara State. Date defaced. 
B/.,XX, Appendix, 209* 

175. Udaypur Stone Inscription, incised on the entrance of Udales- 
vara temple, Udaypur, Gwalior State. In the reign of Jayasirhha. Noticed 
in lA., XVIII, 341. 

176. Sambhar Stone Inscription, on a wall at Sambhar, Jaipur State. 
Of Jayasimha’s time. Mentions Miilaraja’s accession in V.S. 998. IA„ 
1929, 234-36. 

177. Gala Stone Inscription, in a ruined temple, near Gala, 
Dhrahgadra State. In the reign of Jayasimha. S. 1193. JBBRAS,, 
XXV, 322. List, no. 236. 

178. BdE Inscription, Bali, Jodhpur State. Of the time of Jaya- 
siihha. S. 120. EL, XI, 33. List, No. 261. 

179. Kirddu Inscription,, Siva temple, Kiradu, Jodhpur State. Of 
Jayasimha’s time. S. 1198 (?}. List, No. 250. 

Kumakapala 

181. Mangrol Inscription, incised in a vdv at MahgroL Of the time 
of Kumarapala. Records the erection of and grant to a temple of Sahaji- 
gesvara by Mulaka, of the Guhila family, Nayaka of Surastra. V.S. 1202. 
Siihha Samvat 32# BPSL, 158. LfsZ, No. 268. 
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182. Dohad Inscription^ Doliad, Of the time of Mahamandalesvara 
Vapanadeva of Godrahaka. M., X, 159. Lfs^, No 270. 

183. Kiradu Stone Inscription, Kiradu, Jodhpur State, Of the time 
of Kumarapala. S. 1205. List, No, 274. 

184. Chitodgadh Inscription, incised in the Mokalji Temple at 
Chitor. Records Kumarapala’s visit to Chitrakula (Chitor) and his gifts to 
the temple of Samiddhesvara. (V). S. 1207. EL, 421. List, No. 279. 

185. Mt. Ahu Inscription. Of the time of Mahamandalesvara Yaso- 
dhavala. List, No. 280. 

186. Chitor Stone Inscription, Of Kumarapala. Date worn out. 
ASIWC., 1905-6, 61. 

187. Vadnagar Prasasti, incised in Arjuna Bari (window), near 
Samela talao, Vadnagar. Gives full Caulukya genealogy from Mularaja, 
including Camunda, Vallabha and Durlabha and records the building of a 
fort wall by Kumarapala. S. 1208. EL, I, 293. List, No. 286. 

188. Pali Inscription, engraved on a pilaster close by the sanctum 
in the sahhdmandapa of Somanatha temple, Pall, Jodhpur State. In 
the reign of Kumarapala, S. 1209. ASIWC,, 1907-8, 44-45. List, 
No. 288. 

189. Kiradu Inscription. Of Kumarapala’s time. Forbids killing 
of animals on ^ivaratri etc. S. 1209, EL, XI, 44. List, No. 287. 

190. Ratanpur Stone Inscription, incised on the dome of an old 
Siva temple, outside Ratanpur, Jodhpur, Undated. Object same as in 
No. 189. BPSL, 205-7. List, No. 1523. 

191. Bhdtund Stone Pillar Inscription, incised on a pillar of the 
sahhdmandapa of a ruined temple, Bhatund, Jodhpur. S. 1210. 
ASIWC.’ 1908, 51-52. 

192. Nddol Plate. Of the time of Kumarapala. Nadol, Desur. 
Dist., Jodhpur. Grant to Jaina temples. S. 1213. /A., XLI, 202-3. 
List, No. 296. 

193. Ball Inscription, on a lintel in the temple of Bahuguna, Bali, 
Jodhpur. Grant of land in the reign of Kumarapala, S. 1216. ASIWC,, 
1907-8, 54-55. List, No. 307. 
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194. Kirddu Inscription) incised in a Siva temple, Kiradii, 
Jodhpur. S. 1218. Of Kumarapala’s time. M., LXI, 135. Lts^, No. 312. 

195. Girndr Inscription. Of the time of Kumarapala. S. 1215. 
RLARBP., 346. 

196. Three Inscriptions prom Udaypnr, Gwalior State, (A) Incised 
on the eastern entrance of the great temple, Udayesvara at Udaypur, 
Gwalior. Of the reign of Kumarapala. Issued by his feudatory. Date 
defaced. M., XVIII, 341. List, No. 315. 

197. (B) Incised on a pillar at the same time as No. 196. Of the 
time of Kumarapala. (V.) S. 1222. /A., XVIII, 343-^44. List, No. 322. 

198. Jdlor Stone Inscription. Of the time of Kumarapala. 
Incised on a lintel in the second storey of a mosque now used as 
topkhdna, Jalor, Jodhpur State. Records the erection of a Jaina temple, 
called Kum(a)ara Vihara of Parsvanatha on the fort of Kahchanagiri, 
Jabalipura (Jalor) by Kumarapala, who was enlightened by Prabhu 
Hemasfiri. S. 1221. EL, XI, 54-55. List, No. 321. 

199. Girndr Inscription, Of the time Kumarapala, S. 1222 and 
1223. RLARBP., 359. 

200. JundgarJi Inscription, incised on the BhutanMia temple, 
Junagarh. Of the time of Kumarapala. Records erection of two temples 
by the wife of Dhavala of Anahillapatakapura. Vaiabhi Sarhvat 850. 
(?) Sirhha 60. BPSI„ 184. List, No. i381. 

201. Nddlai Stone Inscription, found near the temple of Mahadeva, 
S. W. of Nadlai, Jodhpur. Of the reign of Kumarapala. S. 1228. EL, 
XI, 47-48. List, No. 352. 

202. Prabhas Pdtan InscriMi on. incised on a stone near the 
temple of Bhadrakali, Prabhas or Somanath Patan. Of the time of 
Kumarapala. Refers to the reconstruction of the Somanatha temple by 
Ganda Brhaspati. Valabhl Sarhvat 850. BPSL, 186. List, No. 1380. 

Ajayapala 

203. Three Inscriptions from Udaypur, Gwalior. (C) Inscription 
of the time of Ajayapala. The temple of Udayaditya, Udaypur, Grant 
by Ajayapala’s governor, Lunapasaka, to ^ri Vaidyanatha at Udayapura 
of the Umaratha village, S. 1229. JA., XVIII, 344. No. 355. 
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204* Unjha Temple Inscription^ Kalesvar Mahadeva temple, 
Unjhi, Baroda State. S. 1231. List, No. 363. 

205. Copperplates of Ajayapdla, Unknown. Of the 

time of Ajayapala. Grant of a village by Mahamandalesvara 
Vaijalladeva, a Cahuyana, for the maintenance of a satra etc. S. 1231. 

XVIII, 80. List, No. 361. 

Bhima II 

206. Kirddu Inscription* Of the time of Bhima II. Refers to 
the installation of Somesvara’s image. S. 1235. EL, XI, 72. List, No. 381. 

207. Kirddti Inscription, Siva temple, Kiradu, Jodhpur State. 
Of Kumarapala’s time. I A,, LXII, 42. List, No. 38L 

208. Pdtan Inscription of Bhima, S. 1236. List, No. 386. 

209. Dlwrd Image Inscription, Diwra, Dungarpur. S. Rajputana. 
S. 1253. An, Report Rajputana Museum, 1914-15, 2. List, No. 435. 

210. Copperplate grant of Bhima 11, Patan. Grant by Bhima 
of a plough of land to a Brahmapa. S. 1256. lA,, XI, 71. List, 
No. 438. 

211. Ka^ Plates of Bhima II, ll''xl2l^^ Grant of the Indila 
village to the temples of Bhimesvara and Lilesvara between the villages 
Karira and Malakatari by Bhimadeva. S. (12) 63. lA,, VI, 194. List, 
No. 451. 

212. Timdnd Plates, 10i'^x7|-'^ Timana, Bhavnagar. Grant 
of land to 2 temples of Siva at Talajha by a Mehara King Jagamalla, 
under Bhima IL S. 1264. lA,, XI, 337. List, No. 452. 

213. Aht^ Inscription, Of the time of Bhima II. Records the 
erection of and repair to several temples at Kanakhala by a priest 
Kedararasi. S. 1265. lA,, XI, 220. List, No. 454. 

214. Plates of Bhima II, 111" x 7f", Unknown. Records grants of 
land etc. by Somamja, M. Pratihari of Smksim'^mandala, under 
Bhima. S. 1266. Simha S. 96. IA„ XVIII, 108-116. No. 455. 

215. ^rldhara's Devapdian Prahasti, Devapattan or Somnath. 
Inscribed on a stone now in the wall of the fort at the same place. 
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Of the time of BhTma 11. Records the erection of two Visnu temples 
and one of ^iva by Sridhara at Devapattan. S. 1273. EL, II, 437. 
List, No. 467. 

216. Bharaiia Inscription, Bharana, Jamnagar, Of the time of 
Bhima IL Records the building of a vapika (well) and provision 
for its upkeep by Samvatsiha, a governor of Bhima. S. 12 (7)6. BPSL, 
204. List, No. 471. 

217. Plates of Bhima 11, 9i"x iW, Kadi (?). Records grant of 
Nataull village by Bhima to the temple of Mulesvara at Mandall. 
lA.,m, 199. L/s^,No. 481. 

218. Three Jain Inscriptions of the time of Bhima II, temple of 
Neminatha, Abu. Record the construction of the temple of Neminatha at 
Abu by Tejahpala. S. 1287. EL, VIII, 200, 204, 203. List, No. 487. 

219. Plates of Bhima 11, 14'' x 15". Records grant of a village to 
the temples of Analesvara and Salakhanesvara built by SoluhkI Rana 
Lunapasaka at Salakhanapura. V.S. 1287. lA VI, 201. List, No. 486. 

220. Jain Inscriptions of the time of Bhima II, Neminatha temple 
Abu. Nos. IV-XVIII. Refer to the construction of Devakulikas by 
Tejahpala. S. 1288. EL, VIII, 223-226. List, Nos. 492-506. 

221. Plates of Bhima 11, 111" x 14", Kadi (?). Grant of a village 
by Bhima to the same temples as in No. 219. S, 1288. M., VI, 203. 
List, No. 490. 

222. Jain Inscriptions of the time of Bhima 11, Neminatha temple, 
Abu. Nos. XIX-XXIII. Refer to the construction of Devahdikas by 
Tejahpala and others. S. 1290. EL, VIII, 226. List, Nos. 510-14. 

223. As in No. 222. Nos. XXIII-XXXI. Object same as in 
No. 222. S. 1293. B/., VIII, 227-29. LtH Nos. 518-24. 

224. Canesar Inscription, Gane^r, near Dholka. Records the 
erection of a porch of Gajiesvara temple by Vastupala# S. 1291. WMR*, 
Rajkot, 1923-24, 18. List, No. 516. 

224(a). Plates of Bhima II, ll|"x 141-*', Kadi (?). Grant of some 
land by Bhima II to Viramesvara temple built by Rina Virama, son of 
Lujiapisaka in Ghusadi. S. 1295. I A*, VI, 205. List, No. 526. 
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225. Nagar Inscription^ Nagar, Kathiawar. Records repairs to 
the images of Ratnadevi and Rajadevij wives of Jayadityadeva. S. 1292. 
WMR., Rajkot, 1923-1924, 18. List, No. 517. 

226. Plates of Bhlma 11, 13'' x 15" Kadi (?). Grant of Rajaya- 
slyani village by Bhima to the temples of Viramesvara and Sumalesvara 
S. 1296. lA,, VI, 206. List, No. 527. 

227. Jain Inscription of the time of Bhtma 11, Neminatha temple, 
Abu. Object same as in No. 222. V. S. 1297. EL, VIII, 229. 

228. Verdval Inscription of the time of Bhtma 11, Veraval. 
Records that Bhima (?) built the temple of Somanatha, called Meghanada. 
Date missing. BPSL, 208. 

229. Mount Ahu Inscription of Tejahpdia* S. 1297. EL, VIII, 
229. List, No. 531. 

Miscellaneous 

230. Plates of Jayantasimha or Abhinava Siddharaja, M'" x 15", 
Kadi (?). Records that Jayantasirhha, successor of Mularaja (II), granted 
Sampavada village to the temples Analesvara and Salakhanesvara. S. 1280. 
lA., VI, i96. List, No. 478. 

231. Plates of Trihhuvanapdla, ll" x 13y"> Kadi (?). Records 
that Tribhuvanapala, successor of Bhima II, granted Bhamsara village to a 
satra. S. 1299. /A., VI, 208. List, No. 534. 

Caulukya (Vaghela) Dynasty, Branch Line 

ViSALADEVA 

232. Ahmaddhdd Pillar Inscription, on a pillar in the mosque of 
Ahmad Shah I, Ahmadabad. Records the making of a JdE in the mandapa 
of god Uttaresvara in the reign of M. Visaladeva. S. 1308. El., V, 102-3. 
List, No. 547. 

233. Dahhoi Stone Inscription, incised on a large stone fixed 
in the inner side- wall of the Hira Bhigola Gate, Dabhoi. Building or 
restoration of a temple of Vaidyanatha at Darbbavati (Dabhoi) by 
Visaladeva. S. 1311. EL, I, 20-32. List, No. 549. 

234. Porhandar Inscription, Porbandar. Of the time of Visaladeva. 
S, 1315. WMR., 1921-22, 15. List, No. 556. 
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235. Kadi Grants Grant of land etc. for the feeding 

of Brahmanas, and the maintenance of Balanarayana and Rupanarayana 
temples by Ranaka M. Mandalesvara Samantasimha of Yd^cMhi-pathaha, 
S. 1317. M.,* VI, 210-13. List, No. 557. 

Arjunadeva 

236. Verdval Grant, temple of Harsata Mata, Veraval. Of the 
time of M. Arjunadeva. Grant for maintenance of a mijigiti (masjid). 
Four eras, (l) Rasula Mahmada (Hijra) 622, (2) V. S. 1320, (3) 
ValabhT 945, (4) Simha 151. M., XI, 241-45. List, Nos. 565 
and 1384. 

237. Kdnield Inscription,, Kantela, Kathiawar. Of the time of 
Arjunadeva. S. 132. MSQJ., XIV, 242. List, No. 566. 

238. Rdv Stone Inscription, engraved on a memorial slab at Rav, 
60 E. of Bhuj, Cutch. Of the time of Arjunadeva. Building of a step- 
well at Rav. S. 1328. Noticed in lA., VI, p. 191. EG*, I, 204, fn. 3. 
Published in ASWL, II, {AKK)., and in PO., Ill, 20. 

239. Girndr Stone Inscription, in the mandapa of Ganadhara, 
situated to the west of the main temple of Neminatha. Of the time of 
Arjunade^’^a. Grant of the right of engraving inscriptions. S. 1330. 
MSOJ., XIV, 242-43. PO., Ill, 21. List, No. 580. 

Sarangadeva 

240. Cutch Inscription, Unknown. Date missing, before S. 1332 {?). 
PO., Ill, 22. 

241. Khokhrd Stone Inscription, incised on a pdlia at Khokhra, 
Cutch. Mutilated. Of the reign of M. Sarahgadeva. Mentions a minis- 
ter Kanha. S. 1332. M., XXI, 276-77. List, No. 585. 

242. Amaran Inscription, Amaran, Navanagar State. Of the reign 
of Sarahgadeva. Benefaction of a garden for the worship of Sumatisvami. 
S. 1333. PO., Ill, 25, L/s^, No. 589. 

243. British Museum Inscription. Of the reign of Sarahgadeva. 
S. 1335. List, No. 594. 

244. Cintra Stone Inscription, incised on a long slab of black 
stone, now at Cintra, Portugal. “ Originally belonged to a temple at Soma- 
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natha”. It is a pmkasti and records benefactions of a Lakullsa Pasiipata 
ascetic Tripurantaka to Somanatiia, Mentions Unga^pratistha mahotsava, 
which took place in S. 1343. EL^ I, 271“87. Lisf^ No. 611. 

245. Vanthli Inscription^ Vanthli, Kathiawar, A memorial stone 
in memory of Haripala, a Rastrakuta, a friend of the M. M. Vijayananda, 
of Varaanasthali. S. 1346. PO., Ill, 26. Lisfy No. 624. 

245 A. Andvddd Stone Inscription, Anavada, Patan. In the reign 
of Sarahgadeva. Gifts etc. for the worship of Krsna. S. 1348. I A*, XLI, 
(1912), pp. 20-21. Lfs^, No. 631. 

246. Ahn Inscription, Temple of Vastupala, Abu. Levying tax for 
the upkeep of the temple. Noticed in I A,, VI, 191. S. 1350. PO., 
July, 1938, 69. 

247. Cambay Stone Inscription, Temple of Cintamani Parsva- 
mtha, Cambay. In the reign of Sarahgadeva. S. 1352. BPSL, 227. 
List, No. 639. 

248. Verdval Image Inscription, Yemvsl, Dedication of an image 
of Govardliana. “ Valabhi S. 927 = V. S. 1302.” EL, II, 302. 

Karna II 

249. Mangrol Inscription, on a stone pillar, near Jumma Masjid, 
MangroL Fragmentary. Of Karna II (?). S. 135. PO., Ill, p. 73. 

Miscellaneous Inscriptions 

(a) KATHIAWAR 

250. Pdlitdna Plates of Sdmanta Simhdditya, 91" x 7^'', Palitana. 
In the Garulaka family, Senapati Varahadasa (I), his sons Samanta 
Maharaja Bhattisura and Varahadasa (ll), the latteFs son Simhaditya 
who grants a field etc, (G.) S. 255. EL, XI, 17. List, No. 1323. 

251. DhinU Grant of Jaikadeva, 9|" x 5", Dhinki (or Dhingi 
or Dhaniki), S, E. of Dwarka. Sri Jaikadeva, lord of Sotisixdi-mandala, 
grants the village Dhenika in Bhumilika-m^^fzdal^?. (V) S, 794. I A., XII, 
155. List^ No. 17. 

252. MorU Plates of Jainka, Second plate only. (G.) S. 585. 
lA., ll, 257. List, No. 1378. 
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253. Two Copperplates of the time of Mahendrapdla of Kanauj. 
A. Plates of Balavarman. Not mentioned, Una, Kathiawar. Maha- 
samanta grants the village of Jayapura to a temple of the Sun, 
Valahhi Samvat 574. EL, IX, 1. List, No. 1379. 

B. Plates of Avanivarman 11. Mahasamanta Yoga (Avani- 
varman II) grants Ambuka village to the same Sun temple as in A, 
(V.) Sara vat 956. Ibid., 2. No. 41. 

254. Grant of Dharamvaraha of Vadhvdn, 12'' in height, 
Haddala, near Wadhwan, Kathiawar. Mahasamantadhipati Dharani- 
varaha, feudatory of Rajadhiraja Mahipaladeva grants the Viihkala 
village to Mahesvaracarya, son of Sivadevacarya of Amarddaka sect, 
Saka 839. M., XII, 190. List, No. 1086. 

(b) SOUTHERN GUJARAT 

255. A New Copperplate Grant from the Broach District, 
12i'' X 6|-". Sunev Kulla, Hansot, Broach District. Sariigamasiriiha 
grants Sonavva village to some Brahmanas of Broach ( Cedi or Kataccuri ) 
S. 292. JBBRAS., XX, 211; EL, X, 72. Bhandarkafs List, No. 1204. 

Kataccuri Inscriptions 

256. A Gurjara Grant, 8" x 3|", Sankheda. Second plate only. 
Writer Sandhivigrahika Aditya Bhogika. S. 346. EL, II, 20. Bhan- 
darkaris List, No. 1205. Supposed to be a Gurjara grant but should 
be assigned to the Kataccuri period. 

257. A grant of Mantilla, General of Nirihullaka, 8^" x 31", 
Sankheda. Second plate only, Santilla, a general (Baladhikrta) under 
Bhogikapala Nirihullaka, a vassal of ^ahkarana {i. e., Sarhkaragana ) 
grants a village. No date. EL, II, 21. 

258. Ahhond Plates of SahharagQ.%ta, 9|" x 7’', Kalavana, Nasik 
District. Sahkaragana grants some land in Kallavana village. S. 347. 
EL, IX, 296. Bhandarkaris List, No. 1206. 

259. Vadner Plates of Buddharaja, lOj" x 8" (about), Vadner 
(?), Nasik District. Buddharaja grants the village Vatanagara (Vadner) 
in Va,pLmgBX-hhoga to a Brahmana. S. 360. EL, XII, 30. Bhandarkar^s 
List, No. 1207. 
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260. Sarsavani Plates of Buddhardja, 10|'' x Padra, Baroda 
State. Buddharaja grants a village in Bharukaccha-wsa^ja. S. 361. 
EL^ VI, 294. Bhandarkar’s List^ No. 1208. 

261. Bdiumrd Grant of Nikumbhallasakti, 7i" x 5-|" Bagumra. 
Grant of a village Balisa in Treyanna-a/zam to a Brabamana from 
Vijaya Aniruddhapurl by Nikumbliallasakti of the Sendraka family. 
S. 406. M., XVIII, 265. List, No. 1215. 

Cahamana 

262. Hdhsot Plates, llf'xSr, Hahsot, Broach District. Grant 
of a village etc. by the Cahamana Bhartivaddha, a vessal of Naga- 
vaioka in Akruresvara-w«^ 3 ;<T. (V.) S. 813. EL, XII, 197. List, No. 20. 

Paramara Inscriptions 

263. Two Harsola Copper Plates, Harsoia, PrantTj Taluka, Ahma- 
dabad District. Grant of two villages Kumbharolaka and Slhalca in 
Moha<^vasalra-‘yfafl: 3 ?a to a Nagara Brahmana from Anandapura by Slyaka. 
S. 1005. EL, XIX, 236. List, No. 64. 

264. An Odd Plate, Ahmadabad, liV' x 7|". Second half of a grant. 
Of (Paramara) Siyaka. S. 1026. EL, XIX, 178. List, No. 78. 

Caulukyas of Lata 

265. Surat Plates of the Cdlukya Mahdmandalesvara Kirtirdja of 
Ldtadesa. Grant by the Rastrakuta Chief Samburaja. KIrtiraja, son of 
Goggiraja, grandson of Barappa, who was the son of Nimbarka, Saka 940. 
Noticed in VOJ,, VII, 88. List, No. 1088. 

266. Surat Plates of Trilocanapdla, Not known. Trilocanapala, 
son of Vatsaraja, son of Kiriiraja grants a village in Erathana 900, 
Saka 972. M.,XII,20L Lisf, No. 1092. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES 

(1) Western Ksatrapas (including the Ksaharatas)‘ 

Bhumalsa 

I 

Nahapana DJnika ^ 

I I 

i Daksamitra = Rsahhadatta 
Ghsamotika. (Ins. Nos. 2-13) 

1 

I 

Castana 

Jayadaman 

Rudradaman (l). (Saka) 52 and 72^ 

! ^ I 

Damaghsada Rudrasimha (l) daughter = Andhra King 

(Damajadasri) I (Saka) 103® Pulumavi 


Satyadaman JIvadaman 


Rudrasena L (Saka) 127® Sahghadaman Damasena 


Prthivisena Damajadasri (ll) 

isvaradatta 


Viradaman Yasodaman Vijayasena Damajadasri (III) 


Rudrasena II 


Visvasimha Bhartrdaman 

Visvasena 


^ After Rapson, Catalogue of Coins of the Andhm Dynasty ^ p. cliii. 
® Those in italies did not rnle. ® Known dates from inscriptions. 
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Svdmi-Jtvaddman 

I i 

Rudrasimha II Svami-Rudradaman (II) 

(^aka) 228 ‘ 1 

! I 

YasocKman II Svami-Rudrasena III daughter 
(&ka) 232 ‘ i 

I 1 

Svami-Simhasena Svami-Satyasimha 

I I 

Svami-(Rudra)sena IV Svami-Rudrasimha III 

(2) Guptas. ( Ins. No. 14 ) 

Candragupta II, son of Samudragupta. 

I 

Kumaragupta I. 

I 

Skandagupta G. (S.) 136-138. 

(3) Traikutakas. ( Ins. Nos. 15-17 ) 

hidradatia 

I 

Dahrasena (Cedi) S. 207. 

Vyaghrasena (gam). (Cedi) S. 241, 245. 

(4) Kataccuris. (Ins. Nos. 256-60) 

Krpmrdia 

^ankaragana (Cedi) S. 347# 

1 

Buddharaja (Cedi) S. 360, 361. 

^ Known dates from inscriptions. 
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(5) Gurjjaras of Broach. ( Ins. Nos. 24-33 ) 

Dadda (I) 

I 

Jayabhata (l) Vltaraga 

I 

Dadda (II) Prasantaraga ( Cedi ) S. 380, 385, 391, 392. 

I 

Jayabhata (II) 

I ' 

Dadda { III ) Bahusahaya 

I 

Jayabhata (III) (Cedi) S. 456. 

Ahirola 

I 

Jayabhata (IV) ( Cedi ) S. 486. 

(6) Western Calukyas of Navasarika. (Ins. Nos. 34-40) 

Diiarasraya Jayasirhhavarman, son of Pulakesin II 


^ryasraya ^iladitya (Cedi) S. 421, 443. 


Jayasraya Mahgalaraja S. S. 663. Avanijanasraya Pulakesiraja 

( Cedi ) S. 490. 

(7) Cahamanas of Bhrgukaccha. ( Ins. No. 262 ) 
Mahe^varadaman 

I 

Bhimadaman 

I 

Bhartrvaddha (I) 

1 ^ ■ 

Haradaman 

I 

Dhmbhatadeva 

I 

Bhartrvaddha (II). V. S. 813. 
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(8) Rastrakutas (Imperial). (Ins. Nos. 42,44, 52, 55-58) 
Dantivarma (I) 

I 

Indra (I) 

1 

Govinda (I) 

1 

Karka or Kakka (I) 


Indra (11) Krsna I 

Dantidurga (I). 679^ j” 

Govinda (II). S. 692. Dhrava (l) 


Kamba Govinda (III) 

t 716, 726, 
730, 730, 735 


Amogliavarsa (I). 746, 765, 775, 782, 788, 793, 799. 


Krsna (II). S. 810, 822, 832* Daughter 

' ' . I 

Jagattuhga ( II ?). S. 840. Baddiga or Amoghavarsa (III) 

I l’ 

Indra (IV). 850, 838. ^ ^ ^ 

Daughter Krsna (III) Khottiga Nirupama 
862, 866, 872, I 

880, (A.D. 950). Kakkala 

j 896 

Amoghavarsa (II) Govinda ( IV or V ? ) S. 8o2, 855 (?) (A.D* 976). 

^ Inscriptions with dates in italics have direct or even indirect hearing on 
Gnjarat, 


Indra (III) 
Founder of the 
Gujarat Branch 


Nanna 

I 

Sahkaragana 
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(9) Rastrakutas (Feudatory) of S. Gujarat. (Ins. Nos. 41, 43, 

45, 46. 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 53. 54) 

Kakka (I) 

I 

Dhruva (I) 

I 

Govinda (I) 

I 

Kakka (II). ^.679. 

I 

India (I) or (III) of the Imperial Branch 


Karka (III). 734, 738, 743, 746. Govinda (II). 735, 749. 

I 

Dhruva (II). 757. 

1 

Akalavarsa (I) 


Dhruva (III). S. 789, 806. Unnamed Govinda (III) 

1 

Dantivarma (I) 
Krsna (l). 8W, 

(10) Paramaras*. (Ins. Nos. 263-64) 

STyaka (I), son of Vairisimha 

1 

Vakpati (I) 

1 

Vairisimha 

I 

Slyaka(n) ^rl-Harsa V. S. 1005, 1026, 1029. 

* I have not included here the later Paratnaras of Malwa who in the 13 th and 
14th centuries temporarily held parts of Southern Gujawit, 
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(11) Caulukyas of Lata, (Ins. Nos. 265-66) 
Barapparaja 

Goggiraja 

1 , 

KIrtiraja S. 940 
Vatsaraja 

Trilocanapala 972. 


(12) Maitrakas of Valabhi. (Ins. Nos. 59-157) 
Senapati Bhatakka (Bhatarka) 


Senapati Dronasimha(G.) S. 183 M. Dhruvasena (I). 

Dharasena (I) (G.) S. 206, 207, 

210, 216, 217, 
221, 226 


I 

Dharapatta 

1 ■■ 


M. Guhasena S. 240, 246, 247, 248. 

I 

M. Dharasena (II). S. 252, 257, 269, 270, 

1 


Slladitya (I) Dliarmaditya. S. 286, 287, 290, 


Kharagraha 


Dharasena (III). S. 304. Dhruvasena (ll) Baladitya 

S. 310, 312, 313, 
320, 321. 

P. MRD. Dharasena IV. S. 326, 330. 
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M. Dharasena (II), S, 252, 257, 269, 270, 

Derahhatta 

■ 1 ■■ 

Dhruvasena (III). S. 332 (?), 334, 

Kharagraha (II) Dharnmditya (II). S. 337. ^Iladitya (II) 

MRD. ^iladitya (III). 

I S. 343, 346, 347, 350, 
J 352, 356, 365 (?). 

I 

MRD. ^Tliditya (IV). S. 372, 376, 381, 382, 387. 

MRD. Slladitya (V). S, 403. 

MRD. ^iladitya (VI). S. 441. 

MRD. Slladitya (VIl) Dhrubhata. S. 447. 

(13) Capas of Surastra. (Ins. No, 254) 

Vikramarka 

I 

Addaka 

■f , 

Pulakesi 

1 

Dhruvabkata 

1 

Dharanivaraha, feudatory of Mahipala of the Imperial 

Pratihara dynasty 

(14) Caulukyas of Surastra. (Ins. No. 253 A.B.) 

Kalla 

I 

Rajendra (?) 

I 

Bahukadhavala 

1 

Avanivarman (l) 

1 

Balavarman, feudatory of the Imperial Pratihara Mahendrapala. 

1 Valabhi S. 574. 

Avanivarman (II), feudatory of the Imperial Pratihara 

Mahendrapala. V.S. 956. 
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( 15 ) Caulukyas — Solankis. (Ins. Nos. 158-231) 

Rdji ' 

I 

Mularaja (I). V. S. 1030, 1043, 1051. 

I 

Camundaraja 


Vallabharaja Durlabliaraja Nigadeva 

1 

Bhimadeva V. S. 1086, 1088, 1119. 


K'semarajd 

1 

Devapmsdda 

1 

Trihhuvanapdla 


Karnadeva V. S. 1131, 1148. 

1 

Jayasimha V. S. 1186, 1193, 1195, 
1196 (?), 1198, 1200. 


Elahipala Kumarapala V. S. 1202, 1205, 1207, 1208, 

1 1209,1213,1216,1218,1220 

Ajayapala V.S. 1129 (?), 1231. 1221, 1228 

i 

Mularaja (II) 

I 

Bhimadeva (II) V. S. 1235, 1253, 1254, 1263, 1265, 1266, 1273, 12(7)6, 
1283, 1287, 1288, 1290, 1291, 1295, 1296, 1297. 


Jayavantasiriiha V.S. 1280, 


Tribhuvanapala V.S. 1299. 


* Names in italics did not rule, 
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(16) Caulukyas — Vaghelas (Ins. Nos. 232-49) 
Arnoraja (of Vyaghrapalli) 

Ldvanyaprasdda (of Dhavalakka) 

VIradhavala V. S. 1287, 1288. 
^ 


Vlrama Visvamalla ot Visaladeva Pratapamallcc 

V. S. 1308, 1311, 1315, 1317. 1 

Arjunadeva V.S. 1320. 

Sarangadeva V.S. 1332, 1333, 
1335, 1343, 1346, 1348, 1352. 

Karnadeva (11) V.S. 135 4- ? 


APPENDIX C 

MULARAJA’S ANCESTRY 

The Gujarat chronicles connect Raji, Mularaja’s father, with a king^ 
of Kaiyana-kataka in Kanyakubja (Kanauj). Neither this king nor the 
place is identified. But it is believed that Kaiyana-kataka might be in 
Kanyakubja, and does not necessarily suggest Kalyani of the Calukyas.^ 

I think that Mularaja was by race a Calukya or Caulukya,^ but in the 
service of the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj. When the latter broke up 
in about the 10th century after Mahlpala, Mularaja, perhaps his general, 
who had married in the Capotkata family, overthrew the Capotkatas of 
Anahillapura and founded a new dynasty. It was in essence a Calukya or 
Cauluk\^a family, a character which it maintained till the end. But, 
because it ruled over the country of the Gurjaras (and perhaps many of 
Mularaja’s followers were Gurjaras) the names Gurjaratra etc., came to be 
used with the country over which it ruled. It is not necessary, as it is 
suggested by Buhler,"^ that Mularaja, if a Calulcya, should have brought the 
southern element in Gujarat, which is actually missing. He or his family 
might have been long in the service of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 


^ PBC,,p. ZZ calls him Mularajadeva, of the family of Bhnyagada ; while 
KPBC,t I. 15 calls him Bhtivanaditya. 

2 Cf. Ray. DOT/., n, p, 936. 

s It is diificiilt to agree with Smith {EHL, p, 396. n, 2) who thinks Riji, 
Mularija’s father, the same as King MahTpala of Kananj. The latter was a 
Gurjara-Pratihara, Mularaja and his ancestors were Caulukyas. Smith’s suggestion, 
however, that Mularaja may be Mahipala’s viceroy, 1 have developed a little differ- 
ently, 

* M., vi,p. m 
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PLACE-NAMES (INCLUDING THOSE OF TERRITORIAL 
UNITS, RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS) 

FROM INSCRIPTIONS 


(1) Ksatrapa Inscriptions (Nos. 2-13) 

Akravanti purva^apara 

Anupa 

Anartta 

Aparanta 

Daksinapatha 

Girinagara 

Kaccha 

Kukura 

Maru 

Nisada 

Rasopadra-grama 

Sindhu-Sanvira 

Surastra 

R. Suvarnasikata ( Sonarekha) ^ 
M. Urjaj^at (Girixar) 


EL, VII, 41-42 


and EL, XVI, 241 
EL, VIII, 41-42 


EL, XVI, 235 
EL, VIII, 41-42 


(2) Gupta luscriptioii (No, 14) 
Surastra 
R. Palasini 

M. Raivataka (Girnar ?) ® 
M, Urjayat (Gimar) 


CIL, III, p. 60 

ff 

if 


^ Modern equivalents are given in brackets, 

® For a proper identiication of this place see El,, XXIV, 221-22, 
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(3) Traikutaka Inscriptions (Nos, 15-17) 

Amraka (Ambach, 25 W. of Kapura) 
KnizxmmddXi-visaya 

Kaniyas-Tadakasarika (Tarsari, 

15 W. of Kapura) 

Kapura (Kapura, Ind. Atlas Sheet 
No. 23 (1888) 21Y, 73"25‘) 

Vmohiidk'-palUkd 

{b) Territorial Units 
Ahara Kapura^ 

Desa Aparanta 
Pallikd Purohita 

Visaya Antarmandali (territory between the 
rivers Mindhola on the north, and 
Purna on the South) 

(4) Kataccuri Inscriptions (Nos. 256-60) 

Anandapura (Anand ? Kaira District) 
Bh.3xukacch2i-visaya 

Brhannarika (Banaiya, 4i S. of Kawarawara) 
Debhaka (Dabka, 8 from Padra, Baroda State) 
Gorajja-&/mga (Goraj, Plalol, Panch Mahal) 
Kumarivadao (Kawarawara, 11 W. S. W. 
from Goraj) 

(b) Territorial Units 
Bhoga Gorajja 
Visaya Bharukaccha 

(5) Inscription of Samgamasimha (No. 255) 

Antarnarmada-v/sao;^ 

Bharukaccha (Broach) 

Soi?awa (Sunao Kala, 2r28i' N, 72°54®E) 

^ Also mentioned in tke Hasik Ins. of U^vadata, Min VIII, 

34 


Eln X, 52 
Ibidn p. 53 
Ihidn XI, 220 


Ihidn X, 52 
Ibid., XI, 221 

Bln X, 52 
EL, XI, 220 

EL, X, 53 

EL, VI, 297 

ii 

Ibidn 298 

jj 

jj 

EL, VI, 298 

JJ 

EL, X, 272 

n 

n 

82 . 
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(b) Territorial Units 

Visaya Antarnarmada ( between the Tapti 

and the Narmada).’* £*/., Xj 72 

(6) Inscription of Santilla (No. 257) 

Nigundipadraka (Nagarvada, 6 Kos from Dabhoi) £/., II, 23 
Pasanihrada (Sanidri, 14 Kos from Dabhoi) „ 

^rl Pariiaka (Panin, 5 Kos from Dabhoi) „ 

Tandulapadraka (Tandalaja, 14 Kos from Dabhoi) „ 

(7) Gurjjara Inscriptions (Nos. 24-33) 


Abhicchatra 

lA., XIII, 119 

Akruresvara-t?fsa5?<^ 

I A., XIII, 82 

Araluam 

I A., XIII, 116 

Atavipataka 

E/., V, 40 

Bharukaccha 

I A., VII, 61-63, 
XVII, 183-200, 
XIII. 86, 115 

Bherajjika 

lA., XIII, 87 

Chhirakaha (E)^ 

I A., V. 114 

Dahithali (N) = (Dethali) 

I A., VII, 61-63 

Dasapura 

EL, V, 38 

Dhahaddha 

lA., XIII, 78 

Girinagara 

Ibid., 80 

Golika (E) 

Ibid., 78 

Goliavali (W) 

lA., V. 140 

Isi (S) == { Isi) 

M., XVI, 183 

Jambha (W) 

lA., V, 114 

Jambnsaras 

lA., XIII, 87 

Jaravadra (N) = (Jolva) 

I A., XVII, 183 

Kaira 

lA., XIII, 81-87, 88 


^ TMs letter in bracket after tbe name indicates the direction in which the 
place is situated to the village granted in the inscriptioni 
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Kanyakubja I A., XVII, 183 

Kayavatara = (Karvan, near Baroda) I A., XIII, 70 
Kemajju in Bharukaccha-ws^ya I A,, V, 114 

KoxAlsL-paihaka I A., XIII, 78 

Kookreylu (?) 

KsTrasara in Saagaxo&khepka-visaya EL, V, 39 

KukkutavalHka Ibid. 

Lohika (?) kssL-pathaka-dhara EL, V, 147 

Mannatha in Bharukaccha-uwayw EL, XXIII, 147 

Nandipuri lA., XIII, 81-87 and 88 ; 

EL, V, 37-41 


Niguda “(Nagod) in Kama^iyasodasata- 


bhukti 

Phalahavadra (S) = (Phalod) 
Raidham in Akruresvara-t'jsaya 
Samipadraka in Koril]a-pathaka 
Sariikiya (W) = (Sanki) 

Sihugrama (N) 

Sirlkpadraka in Akruresvara-wsirya 
^raddhika 

^unthavadaka = (Suntli\rad) 


lA., VII, 61-63 
Ibid. 

I A., XIII, 115 
lA., XIII, 78 
M.,XVII, 183 
M., V, 114 
lA., XIII, 91 
I A., XIII, 80 
74., XIII, 116 


Suvarnapalli in S. K.-visaya 
Tathaumbara = (Bagumra) 
Usilathana (E) 

Vaghaurai (E) 

Varnera (W) = (Walner) 
Vilana (W) = (Vihan) 

R. Varanda = (Wandkhari) 


EL, V, 39 
I A., XVII, 183 
Ibid. 


I A., VII, 61-63 
I A., XIII, 116 
I A., XIII, 116 


( b) Territorial Units 

Ahdra 

Lohigakak^pathaka EL, XXIII, 147 

Bhukii 

KamanTya-soda-^ta , I A., VII, 60 
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Pathaka 


Korilla 

M., XIII. 70 

Lohikaksa 

VOC., 55. 

Lohigakaksa 

EL, XXIII, 147 

Visaya 


Akkru-or Akrure-Ankules-svara 

JA., XIII, 81-8/ 


lA., XIII, 

Bharukaccha 

IA..V, 114 

Sangama- Khetaka 

EL, V, 38 

(8) Cahamana Inscription (No. 262) 


Arjunadevigrama in Akmresvara-visaya 

Bhrgukaccha 


Sanjnapadra (?) 


ValabH 


Varamadevi (?) 

'Ei., XII, 202-0; 

(b) Territorial Units 


Visaya 


Akruresvara 


(9) Gujarat Calukya Inscriptions (Nos, 34-40) 

Alluraka = (Alura) 

I A., XVII, 198 

Asatti = (Astgam) 

EL, VIII, 229 

Bahirika-visaya 

EL, VIII, 230 

Balisa in Treyanm^dhdra 

lA., XVIII, 266 

Belegrama in Gopa-ms^m 

I A., IX, 123 

Jambusara 

I A., VII, 250 

Kanhavalahara-wsa^yo: in Bahirika- 


visaya 

EL, VIII, 230 

Karmaneya 


Navasarika 

EL, VIII, 229 

Pariyaya (also called Sandhiyara) in 



IA.,VU, 241 
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Osumbhala == (Umbhel) in Karma- 


mydi.-dhdra 

voa, 225 

Vijaya-Aniruddhapuri 

I A., XVIII, 266 

Vijayapura 

I A., VII, 249 

(h) Territorial Units 

Ahdra 

Karmaneya 

VOC., 225 

Trey anna 

I A., XVIII, 266 

Visaya 

Bahirika 

EL, VIII, 229 

Kanhavalahara 

EL, VIII, 229 

Kasakula 

I A., VII, 250 

Gopa-ms^fo; 

I A., IX, 124 

Rastrakuta Inscriptions (Nos. 41-58) 

Ambapataka (attached to Nagadarika) EL, XXI, 147 

Ambakagrama (N)=(Ambach) 

EL, I, 53 

Ankotoka (W)=(Ankot) 

lA., XII, 164 

Ankulesvara 

I A., XIII., 69 

Apasundara 

EL, VI, 292 

Apu valla (W)=Abuvel 

EL, I, 55 

Araluvaka (S) 

EL, I, 55 

Badavi (W) 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Bhartliarnaka= (Bharthana) 

Ibid. 

Brahxnanapallika = (Bamroli) 

(1) JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Brahmaniapallika in Mahisaka 

42 visaya 

(2) EL, XIII, 80 

Bharukaccha 

JA., V, 147 and XII, 185 

Chatuhsari 

I A., XIV, 202 

Chokhkuti 

EL, VI, 292 

Chorundaka ~ (Chornda) 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Dahala 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Da(tit)ellemka 

EL, VI, 292 
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Dhadayasaha= (Dhundesa) 
Dhahadva (N) = (Dhavala) 
Dhayappa (W) 

Dhaimavallika (N) =(Dhanoli) 

Ganga 

Gauda 

Golel 

Golika (E) 

Govattana in Siharakhi Twelve 

Harsapura 

Helapura 

Jadrana (S) = (Jantran) 
Jambuvavika (E) = (Jambuva) 
Jambusara 

Javalakupakam (N) = (Jolwa) 
Jharivallika = (Zaroli) 

Jonandha in Ttenria,-dhdm 
Kalinga 

Kaliyara (W) = (Kalier) 
Kallupallika 
Karamanij ja = (Kamrej) 


EL, XXII, 70-71 
JBBRAS., XX, 140 
EL, XXII, 77 
EL, XVIII, 250 
EL, XVIII, 252-56 
EL, XVIII, 252-56 
JA., V, 112 
JBBRAS., XX, 140 
El., Ill, 55? 

El., I, 55 
El., XVIII, 252-56 
I A., V, 148 
lA., XII, 164 
JBBRAS., XVI . 109 
El., IX, 32 
El., XVIII, 250 
lA., XII, 181 
El., XVIII, 252-56 
lA., V, 148 
El., VI, 292 
El., IX, 36 


Kavithesadhi in Va.na,vi-sodakagrdma 
in Konkana-v/sffya 
Kanci 

Kantaragrama ( *= Katargam, near 
Surat)-wsa:3;a 
Kapitha 

ES.pika.-mahasihdna 
Karan javasahika 
Ka.t&)md3.-vi§aya 

Kavaloika (N) 

Karpatavaijijya = (Kapadvanj) 

Kasadraha 

Kasahrada 

Kasthamandapa (N)=(Kathma]idva) 


I A., XIII, 69 
El., XVIII, 252-56 

El., XXII, 70-71 
El., VII, 26 
El., VII, 36 
JBBRAS., XX, 140 
El., XVIII, 249 
El., XXII, 77 
El., I, 52 
EJ., I, 55 
M., XIV, 202 
JBBRAS., XX, 140 
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Kastapuri (W) 

JBBRAS., XVI, 105 

Kavarika-v/s^3;:ya 

EL, XXII, 70-71 

Keradavalli (S) 

EL, 1, 55 

Kerala 

EL, XVIII, 252-256 

Kevanja in in 

U^dk’desa 

EL, VII, 40 

Khaurachhaka in Trenna-5/iam 

I A., XII, 185 

Khetaka 

EL, XVIII, 252-56; 
JBBRAS., XX, 140; 

EL, I, 55 

Kotipura in Kapika 

lA., V, 147 

Kosala 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Khairoda (E and N) 

JBBRAS., XVI, 105 

Kundiravallika (E) 

I A., XII, 185 

Kurundaka = (Kurundwad on the 
sahgama of the Krishna and the 

Godavari) 

EL, IX, 28 

lAiQ.-desa 

EL, IX, 32 

Likkavalli 

EL, XXII, 77 

Lingatadagika (E) = (Sankartalao) 

Ibid. 

Magadha 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Malava 

a 

Mahisaka-42-msa3J<3; 

EL, XXII, 77 

Manyakheta 

EL, VII, 40; XVIII, 249 

Mankanika-&/ji^M = (Manikani) 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Mayurakhandi 

EL, VI, 242 

Miriyathana (Meerajgaon) 

EL. VI, 242 

Mogalika (S) 

EL, IX, 32 

Moivasaka (N) 

lA., XII, 185 

Mottaka {Brdhmana Sihdna) 

I A., XII, 185 

Nagasarika 

EL, XXI, 147 

Nambhi (Nadida) 

EL. IX, 36 

Navda 

EL, XXn, 77 

Nandagrama (W) 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Nasika-c^eia 

I A., XI, 162 
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Navalika (W) 

EI., I, 55 

Odraka 

EL, XVIII, 252 

Padhamastana (N) = (Pathron) 

EL, XXI, 70-71 

Padhavanaka 

lA., XIII, 69 

Panthoda (E) « (Panthora) 

EL, I, 55 

Parahanaka in Karmantapura 116 

I A., XII, 181 

Pataliputra 

EL, IX, 28 

Pippalachcha (S) 

JBBRAS., XVI, 109 

Pusilavaili in Kasahrada 

I A., XIV, 202 

Rattajjuna = (Ratajan, 24 N. N. E. 

of 

Rasin) 

EL, VI, 242 

Ruhnada (N) = (Runad) 

lA., V, 148 

Runand 

I A., V, 112 

Ruriddha-Do^sate 

EI., I, 55 

Rurivaliika 

EI., XVIII, 250 

Sajjodaka (E) = (Sajcd) 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Sambandhi in Mankanika-6/ttf^^« 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Samki (W) = (Sanki) 

EL, IX, 32 

Samipadraka 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Sambapura 

JBBRAS., XXI, 147 

Samjanapattana 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Samagaon 

EL, yil, 40 

Sarvamangalasatta outside Khejaka 

I A., XIV, 202 

Sihuka 

EL, VII, 40 

Sthavarapallika-v/scro?^^ 

JBBRAS., XVI, 109 

Suhiia-wsa;37i:j 

EI., XXII, 70-71 

Tasilavalli 

I A., XIV, 196 

Tenna = (Ten) 

EL, IX, 36 

Tigavi (Tugaon) 

EL, VI, 242 

Thurnavi 

lA., V, 151 

Tolejaka (E) 

EL, IX, 32 

Ujjayini 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Umbara = (Bagumra) 

EL, IX, 32 

Uppaiahatthaka (S) *= (Uplat) 

EL, XVIII, 250 


6 
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U ttarapadhavanaka 

iA., XII r. 69 

Vaddavalli (W) = (Valod) 

EL, XXII, 70-71 

Vallsa 

EL, IX, 36 

Vatanagara-t; 2 >a:ya in Nasika-t^esa 

I A., XI, 162 

Vatapadraka (E) 

IA.,Y, 151 

Vadapadraka = (Baroda) in 
Ankottara 84 

lA., XII, 164 

Vagghaccha (N) * (Vaghodia) 

IA., XII, 164 

Valacha (E) 

lA., XIH, 69 

Vallurika or } in Ruriddha-Da 5 <^ifea 

in'^ 

Vyaghrasa / Karpatavanijya 

f EL, IX, 55 

= (Vaghas NE. of Kapadvanj) 

Varadapailika (E) = (Bardoli) 

EL, IX, 36 

VQ.naYi-sodasagmma in Konkana- 

I A., XIII, 69 

visaya 

Variavipattana 

IA., XIII, 69 

Vattara (W) 

J BEE AS., XVI, 109 

Vanga 

EL, XVIII, 252-56 

Vengi 

Vavviyana (N) = (Baben) 

» 

EL, IX, 36 

Vavulala (Babooigaon) 

EL, VI, 242 

Vasavaka 

IA., XIII, 69 

Vasuharika (N) 

IA., XIII, 69 

Varahagrama (Wurgaon) 

EL, VI, 242 

Vinhuchavalli 

7-4 XIV, 196 

Vitkhavaili 

EL, I, 55 

Vorivadraka 

IA., XIV, 202 

Zaroli 

el, XVIII, 250 

livers 

Kallxivi *= (Kalu) 

el, XVIII, 250 

Godavari 

EL, VII, 40 

Maddapi = (perhaps Mindhola) 

EL, XXII, 70-71 

Mandakinl 

EL. VI, 287 

Narnamada 

IA., XII, 185 
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Puravl = (Puma, near Navsari) EL, VI, 286; XXII, 70-71 
Sinha =“ (Slna) 

Vehiccha /A., XIV, 202 

(h) Territorial Units 

Ahdra 


Trenna 

IA.,Xll, 185 

Bhukti 

Rasiyana 

El., VI, 242 

Mankanika 

JBBRAS., XX, 140 

Desa 

Lata (containing Khetaka-waw^^/cr) 

EL, VII, 36 

Nasika 

EL. IX, 32 

Mandala 

Khetaka 

EL, VII, 40 

Lata 

EL, III, 55 

Pathaha 

Uppala 

EL, XVIII, 250 

Visaya 

Kantaragrama 

EL, XVIII, 249 

Karahnda 

EL, XVIII, 249 

Kasakula 

JBBRAS., XVI, 109 

Kavarika 

EL, XXII, 70-71 

Kornkana 

I A., XIII, 69 

Mahisaka 42 

EL, XXII, 77 

Sthavarapaliika 

JBBRAS., XVl, 105 

Vatanagara in Nasika-^^esa 

EL, IX, 32 

Group of Villages 

Ankotoka 84 

lA., XII, 160 

Harsapura 750 

EL, I, 55 

Karmantapura 116 

M.,XII, 181 

Karpatavanijya 84 

EL, I, 55 

Ruriddha 10 

EL, I. 55 

Siharakhi 12 

EL, III, 53 

Variavi 16 
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(11) Paramara Inscriptions (Nos. 263-64) 

Anandapura == (Vadnagar, Kheralu 

taluka) EL, XIX, 243 

Khetaka’-mandala EL, XIX, 240 

Kumbharotaka-gmma = (Kamrod, 

13 E. of Modasa) EL, XIX, 242 

Moliadavasaka-wsa:Vcj: (Mohadasa or 

Modasa, Prantij taluka) EL, XIX, 242 

SIhakagrama == (Sika, 85 of Modasa) EL, XIX, 242 

(b) Territorial Units 

Man data 

Khetaka EL, XIX, 240 

Visaya 

Mohadavasaka EL, XIX, 242 

River 

Mahmadi (having a temple of ^ivanatha) EL, XIX, 242 

(12) Caulukya Inscriptions (from Lata) (Nos. 265-66) 

Agastyatirtha 
Bahunadasva (W) 

Erathana-900 
Indotthana (S.W.) 

Kanyakubja 

Kurui^grama 

Lata-(iesa:) 

Nagamba (E) 

Talapadraka (N) 

Tembaruka (N.W.) 

Tahtika (E) * M., XII, 202 

VajBpadra (S.E.) 

Vi(di?) Q\lkvex3.-pathaha 

(b) Territorial Units 

Desa 
Lata 
Pathaka 
Vi(di?) elisvara 
Group of Villages 
Erathana-900 
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(13) Maitraka Inscriptions (Nos. 59-157) 
Agastikagrahara in Malavaka 
Aikaiika 
Akroiaka 

Aksasaraka-j^aM in HVA. 
AksQ.msakB.-prdvesya in HVA. 
Alindaka 

Amakarkupa in HVA. in Surastra- 
visaya 

Amadasaputra in GhBSBXdkB.-pathaka 
Anandapura 

Anartapura 

Antaratra in Surastra 

Antarapallika in Surastra 
Annmamii-prdvesya 
Asilapathaka in Khepko^-dhara-visaya 
Bahumula (l) Vatapallika-s^/zcJi?* in 
Surastra 

(2) belonging to Vatsatha- 
likB.’Prdya 

Babubataka in Suryapura-v^saj?^; 

Bandarijidri“i>a^/jafecr 

Barataka 


EL, VIII, 189 
EL, XI, 83 
EL, XI, 112 
EL, III, 318 
EL, XI, 109 
lA,, VII, 76 

WMR., 1925-6, 14 
JBU., Ill, I, 83 
I A., VII, 79 Ill, 
173 

I A., VII, 72; ABOL, 
IV, 40 

BPSL, 63, 54; CIL, III, 
164 

EL, XIII, 339 


JBBRAS,, I, 52 


VikA’Prdya lA., V, 206 

Babubataka in Suryapura-wsaj?^; lA,, VI, 12 

Bandarijidri“i>a^/jafecr I A,, VII, 72 

Barataka M., IX, 238 

Bhadradranaka I A,, IX, 238 

Bhadrenika in Sumstra (l) VO]., VII, 297 

(2) BA, XVII, 109 

(3) XIX, 125 

(4) JBfiiJylS., (NS)., 1, 65 

Bbadrapattana BPSL, 35 

Bhailara in HVA. EL, XI, 109 

Bharukaccba I A., XV, 336 

Bbasanta in Kdl 2 ,-pathaka in Surastra (1) BPSL, 42 

(2) lA., VI, 13 


Bbadrapattana 
Bhailara in HVA. 
Bharukaccba 
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Bhattakapatra in Surastra 


Bhattika 

Bhondanaka in YatBXiQLgBX3,-sthaU 

Bhrama 

Bhramapura 

Bhumbhusa 

Bramilanaka 

Candraputraka in Malacaka-vtsa^?^?: 
Chheckkapadraka in HVA. 
Citrakasthalya in Kadampadraka- sihali 
Cottiyamka 

Cossarim in Khetaka-a/j5m 
Dabhaka in Kalapaka-^(^//?a:^^3P 


Deccanaka in HVA. 

Damaripataka in Vahapalika-s/Ao^J/ 


WMR,, 1925^-26. 13; 

JBBRAS., (NS)., in, 
184 

JBBRAS., I, 74 
EL, XI, 180 
I A., XV, 188 
IA.,XY, 187 
lA., XIII, 160 
lA., IX, 238 
EL, VIII, 194 
EL, XV, 255 
EL, XI, 83 
JBBRAS., (NS)., 1, 29 
EL, XIII, 339 
WMR., 1925-26, 14 ; 
JBBRAS., mS)., Ill 
186 

JBBRAS., I, 73 
BPSL, 35-39 


Dandasa 

Danturapura in Manckli-rfm/^ga 
Da^pnra 


BPSL, 48; I A., 
309 

JBU., Ill, 87 
M., X, 284 


Desenaka 


EL, IV, 74 


Desutakstijja in Simhapallika-j^a^/jai^e? 
in Khejaka-^tem 

Devabhadrapallika in Dharaketha- 
sthali 

Devaraksitapataka in Nimbakupa- 
sthali 


lA., VII, 75 
/A., VI, 9 
EL, XI, 83 


Devakulapataka 


(1) JBBRAS., I, 72 

(2) EL, VIII. 195 


Deyapalli in Nagara-^affta/^a in 
Eh.Qiaikgi.-ltedaraiflharal) 
Deyathaligrama 
Dhammanahaddika 
Dhamnar 


JBAS., X, 972 
I A,, X, 284 
EL, VIII, 194 


XI, 
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Dhulusa in Salpasa-s^AaZ* 

Dhusa in Salyasa-s^/iaZi 
Dinnanaka 

Dinnaputra in Surastra 

Dipanaka in Bilvakhata-s^ftaZ* 

Dombhi 

Dombhi-grama 

Dronika 

Duhuduhu in '^z.ga.xzkSk-pathaka 
Gahana 


BPSL, 48 
M., XI, 309 
I A., IX, 238 
JBBRAS., XI, 344 
I A., XV, 187 
lA., XIII. 160 
CIIL, HI. 164 
VOJ., VII, 297 
I A., XV, 337 
JBAS., VII, 972 


Ganduka 

Ghrtalaya-fe/jMOTs in ^ivabhagapura- 
visaya 

Giriviligrama (E) 

Gorake^ 

Guddapallika 

Hariyapaka in Aksasaraka in HVA. 
Hastihrdaka in Sirivataka-si/rali 


lA., VII, 79 

I A., X, 284 
JBBRAS., I, 52 
I A., XV, 337 
EL, III, 319; 

JBBRAS., I, 21 
WMR., 1925-26, 14 


Hastikapallika in Konakz-pathaka in 
Khet3ka.-dhara-visaya 

Hastavapra 


Hastavapra-afeSfo 


Indranipadraka in Pnsyanaka-s^^oli 

Isikanaka in Amha.ienn-sthaU 

isvamdevasenaka 

Jambusaia 

Jainnapalli 


JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 69 

(1) lA., V, 314 

(2) JBBRAS., (NS)., 
Ill, 186 ; (3) Ibid., 
(NS)., I, 65 

(1) EL, XVI, 17; 
{2)JBBRAS.,XX, 2; 

(3) EL, XV, 257 
/A., XIV, 328 
ABOL, IV, 33-37 
I A., VIII, 304-5 
EL, VIII, 189 

I A., XV, 337 


Jotipadraka 
Jyestanaka in HVA. 


JA., VII, 70 
EL, XIX, 304 
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Kadambapadraka-si/8CfZ« 
Kalahajaka in HVA. 
Kalakseyataka in Surastra 
Kalapaka-^>^I^/^«fe^^ in Surastra 
Kalapaka 


Kalasamaka 

Kakkapadra in Kalapaka-ixjt/fa&a 

Kakkijja in Fusyan^ka.- sthali 

Kantavagrarm-sodasaia-visaya 

Karkijja 

Karilyavika 

Karhada-»«sayo 

Kasahrada 

Kasaka 

KauTKpnyapura 


Kavitthavika 
Kandajja in Surastra 
Khetekapadraka 
Khetaka 


„ pradvara 

Khetaka-dhara-visaya 
Kikkitaputra in Ka&yaka-pathaka 

Kolamba in Khetaka-5/j5m 
Kortapadraka 
Kukkuranaka 
Kukkuta in HVA. 

Lesudaka 


EL, XI, 83 
EL, XIX, 304 
JBBRAS., I, 72 
ASRWC., 1915-16, 53 
WMR., 1925-26, 14 . 
JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill) 
186 

JBBRAS., 1, (NS)., 29 
ASRWC., 1915-16, 55 
I A., XrV, 328 
I A., X, 284 
JBBRAS., XI, 363 
JBAS., VII, 972 
EL, XVIII, 249 
JBBRAS, I, 35 
JBBRAS., (NS)., 1, 58 
WMR., 1925-26, 13 ; 
JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 

184 

JBAS., VII, 972 
JBBRAS., XI, 33 
JBBRAS., I, 72 
lA., XV, 340; 
JBBRAS., XI, 335; 
JBAS., VII, 972 
JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 

185 ; EL, IV, 76 
/A., VII, 72 

(1) JBBRAS., X. 80; 

(2) I A., I, 16 
lA., XV, 336 
EL, XXII, 115 
JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 37 

(1) 7A„ IV, 204? 

(2) I A., V, 204 
JA., VII, 68 
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Liptiklianda in Varddhamana-d/twi^^/ 

JBBRAS., XI, 344 

Loharapadaka 

JBAS., VII. 973 

Lonapadraka in Lonapadraka-s^/ia// 

I A., V, 207 

Madakona in HVA. 

EL, XI, 106 

Madasara 

1915-16, 55 

Madasaras 

lA , VIII, 304-5 

Madasara in Madasara-s^/za/^’ in 

Surastra 

EL, XXII, 119 

Mahesvaradasanaka in HVA. 

I A., VI, 9 

Mahicchaka 

EL, I, 88 

Mahilabali in Uppalaheta-i>a^/zai^a in 

(1) lA., VII, 85 ; 

• Khepkdi.-ahara 

(2) CIL, III, 179 

M.al3L\rBkZ’bhukfi 

EL, VIII, 188 

Mandali -drahga 

EL, XIII, 339 

Moranjijja in Antratra in Surastra 

BPSL,5S;i2) Ibid., 63 

Mulavarmapataka 

Naddiyam in Detaka-^A^m 

EL, XIII, 339 

Nagadinnaka in Rohanaka in Surastra 
l:^agBXB.-i>athaka in Khetaka-Kedara(?) 

JBAS., VII, 972 

Nandlara in Kantaragama-16 

74., X, 284 

Nattakaputra 

JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 65 

Natyotka in (Barnbu) YBnaka-sthali 

EL, XI, 83 

Navagramaka in Malavaka-6/zw/^h* 

EL, VIII, 181 

Niggud in GhB.SB.xaka,-pafhaka 

(1) Note (2) JBU., 

N imbakupa-s^ 

Ill, p. 1 

EL, XI, 83 

Pahmavatika in Kalaksayataka in 
Surastra 

JBBRAS., I. 72 

Palatirolahma 

74., I, 46 

Pandarakupika(?) (l) 

JBBRAS., XI, 363 

(2) in Pusanaka- 
sthali 

74., XIV, 328 

Pangulapallika in Ghrtalaya-6/zwmz in 
^ivabbagapura-t^zsay^?: 

74., VII, 79 

Patanaka 

JBBRAS., X, 80 
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•Pattaparaka in I)3ksms^’-patha in 
Sivabhagapura-t??5^?3?<3J EL^ I, 88 

Pethavata in Bilvakhata-s^/ttf^j BPSL^ 32 


Pinclihakupikavaha 

Pippalarumakhari 

Prthaputra 
Pulindaka 
Pulidanaka-gm ma 
Pushmilanaka 

Raksaraputra in Falatirolakura 
Raksasaka in Kasahrada 
Samihambara 
Samlpadravataka 


(1) I A., IV, 104 

(2) EL, Xin, 339 
lA., VllI, 304-5 
lA., VII, 76 
BL, VIII, 189 
lA., IX, 238 
lA., I, 46 

JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 36 
VOJ., VII, 297 
EL, XIII, 339 


Sangamanakam in Mandali-dm/jga in 
Khetaka-^liam 
Santaputra 
Sarvativata 
Sarkkarapadraka 

SIhamuhijja 

Sihanaka in Bavanaka(?)-s^/jc?Zi 


BL, XIII, 339 
JBBRAS., I, 72 
VOJ., VII, 297 

(1) JBBRAS., X, 80 

(2) I A., I, 16 

I A., XV, 336 
JBBRAS., I, 37 


Simbapallika-^c7^/j£^ifea in Khetaka- 

ahara 


Simhapura 

Sinakapadraka in Antaratra-cisoya 
Sm.v&tikA-sthali 

SiVabhagapura-OTsaya 

Sivatrataijja 

Sudattabhattanaka 

Suryadasa 

Tapasapallika 

Tapasia in HVA, 


(1) JBBRAS., X, 79 

(2) BL, XI, 111 
I A., XIII, 160 
JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 

186 

I A., VII, 79 
EL, IV, 75 

JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 66 
lA., VII, 68-70 
JBAS., VII, 972 
EL, XI, 106 
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Tinisaka in HVA. EL, XI, 106 

Trisangamaka“(Tarsamia) in HVA. (l) EL, XVI, 18 

(2) JBBRAS., XX, 2 

Uchchapadra in Pusyanaka-s^/zaZ/ JBBRAS., XI, 361 
Udrapadraka I A., I, 46 

Udumbaragahvara (l) /A., XV, 336 

(2) EL, VIII, 189 

Vpv^l^he^-pathaka in K]ieisk‘a.-dhara GIL, III, 171-73 
Usingha in Sumstra JBBRAS., XI, 33 

Uttapalaka JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 67 


Vaddasomalika in Kolamba in Khetaka- 


dhdra 

Vajra 

Vajra-gmma 

Valapadraka 


Valabhi 


/A., XV, 336 
lA., XIII, 160 
CIL, III, 164 
EL, XV, 257 

" (1) JBBRAS., XX, 1, 8 ; 

(2) Ibid., (NS)., I, 65, 16, 
25, 51, 58 

(3) EL, III, 319; VIII, 

188; XI, 81, 106, 109 
112, 116; XVI, 17; 
XVII, 106 

(4) /A., XV, 187 ;X, 283; 

XII, 148 

. (5) ABOL, IV, 38, etc. 


Vanditapalli 

Vansakata 


Varahtaka 

Vasukiya 


El., VIII, 194 

(1) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 

26, 32 ; 

(2) BPSL, 24 
El., VIII, 189 
El., XI, 109 


Vatadraba in Ghasaraka 


Note 


Vata-grawa in Dipanaka Petha in 
Bilvakhata-s^liaW lA., XV, 187 

Vatanumaka JBBRAS.,{^S)., 1,73 

Vatapadra(l) (l) lA., IX, 238 

(2) in Ghzs^^dL’paihaka (2) JBU., Ill, 83 
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Vataprajyaka 
Vatsathalika-i>m3Ja 
Vatapadraka in Jhaia-sthali 

Viraputra 

Visalapataka 

Visvapalli 

Vitakhatta 

Vyaghradinnanaka in Aksasaraka 
Yodhavaka in HVA. in Surastra 


JRAS., 1895, 379 
I A., V, 206 

(1) BPSL, 32 

(2) /A., XV, 187 
I A., 304-5 

/A., XV, 336 
JA., IX, 238 
JBBRAS., (NS)., (1) 32 

(1) /A., I, 45 

(2) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 

31-32 


Rivers 

Madavi, S. of Nandiaraka-gmmn: 
Manijjka in Surastra 
Madhumati „ 

Vatsavahaka 


JA., X, 284 
EL, IV, 75 

9i 

EL, XI, 83 


(b) Territorial Units 


Ahara or Aharant 


Hastavapra = (Hathab) 


' (1) 7^., I, 45 

(2) Ibid., IV, 204 

(3) Ibid., V, 204 

(4) Ibid., VI, 9 

(5) El., Ill, 319 

(6) Ibid., V. 204 

< (7) Ibid., XI, 106 

(8) lUd., XVI, 17 

(9) Ibid., XIX, 304 

(10) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 72 

(11) Ibid., I, 73 

(12) Ibid., XX, 2 

, (13) Ibid.,{m)., Ill, 116 
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Khetaka 


Bheda 


Bhataraka 

Bhukti 


Malavaka 


f (1) lA., VII, 72 

(2) Ibid., 85 

(3) Ibid., XV, 336‘ 

1 f'4) EL, XIII, 339 

(5) JBBRAS., 1, (NS)., 70 

(6) JBAS., X, 972“ 

I (7) C/7., Ill, 171 


I A., XV, 187 


EL, VIII, 189 
JBBRAS., XI, 344 


Bhumi 

Gh^laya in Sivabhagapura- 

vi^aya lA,^ VII, 76 


Drahga 

Mandali 


(1) JBU., Ill, 87 

(2) EL, Xm, 339 

(3) Note e 


Mandali 

Sopokendraka /5Si?4S., I, (NS)., 16 

Pathaka 


Bandarijidra in Khetoka-5/tam- 

visaya 

'Daissi'DZ’patha 

Ghasaraka 


I A., VII, 72 
EL, I, 88 
JBU,, III, 83 


Kalapaka in Sur^tra 


^(8) ASRWC., 1915-16. 55 
(2) JBBRAS., X, 79 
- (3) I A., I, 16 
(4) Ibid., VI, 13 
. (5) Ibid., (NS)„ 186 


It mendoQs or Is read as Detaka ”, bnt is evidently *' Kbetaka 
The reading is ** Khetaka Kedara 
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Konaka in KhetdkeL-ahdra-visaya 

JBBRAS., I, (NS)„ 70 

Nagara 

(1) I A., XV, 337 

(2) JBAS.,Yll, 972 

(Aksa?) saraka 

JBBRAS., (NS).. I, 32 

Sirhhapailika in 'Kheidiksi-dhdra 

I A., VII, 75 

Uppalaheta 

(1) M., VII, 85 

(2) CIL, HI, 179 

Padraka 

Bhuiiibhusa 

I A., XIII, 160 

^ivaka 

II 

Petha 

DIpanaka 

IA.,XY, 187 

Prdpa^ 

Aksasaraka 

EL, XIII. 339 

Prdvesya^ 

Anumamji 

Ibid. 

Pippalarumkhari 

Ibid. 

SthaU 

Ambarenu 

ABOL, IV, 40 

Bavanaka (?) 

JBBRAS., I, 37 

Bilvakhata 

(1) BPSL, 32 

(2) lA., XV. 187 

(Bimbu) vanaka 

EL, XI, 83 

Dharaketha 

IA.,Yl,9 

Jhara 

(1) BPSL, 32 

(2) JA., XV, 187 

Lonapadraka 

IA.,V, 207 

Madasara in Sumstra 

£/..XXII. 119 

Mandali 

JBBRAS., (NS).. I, 51 

Nimbukuha 

EL, XI, 83 


^ Regarded as territorial units smaller than the ahara, 
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Pusyanaka 

Salpasa 

Sirivafaka 

Vahapalika 

Vatanagara 

Vatapallika in Surastra 


JBBRAS., ms)., XI, 361 
BPSL, 48 

WMR., 1925-26, 14; 
JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 
186 

BPSL, 35-39 
EL, XI, 180 
JBBRAS., I, (NS)., 52 


Visaya 

Antaratra’ 

Khetaka-flAaw 

Malavaka 

Sivabhagapura 

Suryapura 

Surastra 


Surastra 


lA., XIII, 160 
lA., VII, 72 
El., VIII, 194 

(1) M., VII, 19 

(2) EL, I, 88 
I A., VI. 12 


WMR., 1925-26, 14 

; (1) ASJJTVC., 1915-16.55 
(2) BPSL, 54, 63 
(4) I A., I, 16, 45 
(6) I A.-, VI. 13 
{7) JBBRAS., (I), (NS)., 
37, 52. 66, 72, 74, 
^ XI, 345 

(14) WMR., 1925-26, 14; 
JBBRAS., (NS)., 
Ill, 184, 186 

(15) OJha, Note 

. (16) EL, XVII, 109 


( 14 ) 


Palitana Inscription of Sinahaditya (No. 250) 


Darbhacara 

Dvarka 

Elapadra 

Phankaprasravana 


EL, X, 16-22 


^ Also called a pathaka^ 
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(15) Dhinki Inscription of Jaikadeva (No. 251) 

Bhumilika = (Ghumli or Bumli) 

Dhenikagrama (Dhinki) in Bhumi- 
lika-mandala 
Sox^p3,-mandala 

( b) Territorial U nits 

Mandala 

Bhumilika 

Sorastra 

(16) Wadhwan Inscription of Dharanivaraha (No. 254) 

Addana-c^^stJ M., XII, 193 

(17) Inscriptions of the time of Mahendrapala of Kanauj 

(Nos. 253A-B) 


Ambulaka in Naksisapura 84 in 


S2XiX^six2i-mandala 

EL, IX. 5 

Jayapura 

Ibid. 

Pedhillika 

Ibid. 

Rajyasthala 

Ibid. 

Senduvakakorijithaka 

EL, IX, 10 

Sihavahalaka 

Ibid., 5 

Vavulika 

Ibid., 10 

Viyaraka 

J) 

River 

Kanavirika 

Ibid., 5, 10 

(b) Territorial Units 

Naksisapura-84 

Ibid., 5 

Mandala 

Saurastxa 

Ibid., 10 
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(18) Caulukya Inscriptions (Nos. 1S3-249J 


Abuya = (Abu) 

Adhivada (N) 

Ahlrana (S) 

Aikayika in K3.cch&-maHdala 

Akavallya 

Akhi 


BL, VIII, 20 
I A., VI, 198 
I A., VI, 209-10 
lA., VI, 193 
I A., XVIII, Hi 
EL, VIII, 200-22 


Alvida in Makhuiagarava-42 in Purna- 

pathaka I A., XVIII, 83 

Anandapura-126 EL, I, 303, 317 


Anagnavada 


Anahilapataka 


I A., VI, 204 

f(l) I A., VI, 192-93, 200, 
210 ; XVIII. 82; XLI, 
21; X, 159; 

' (2) £/., VIII, 200-22; 

(3) BPSL, 184; PO., Ill, 


1 

20, etc. 

Arathaura (W) 

I A., VI, 209 

Asapalii 

I A., VI, 212 

Asavilnya in Urbhalodaka»ii£2^^/?n:^a 

I A., X, 159 

Ayayanija 

lA., VI, 200 

Avalasadhi-gmm(?: = lAmalsad) 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 257 

Avanti 

BPSL, 186 

Bhamsara 

I A., VI, 209 

Bhadranaka = (Bharana) 

BPSL, 205 , 

Bhaillasvami -^mahadvadasa ka - 


mmidala 

/A., XVIII, 347 

Bhaiibhada 

EL, VIII, 200-222 

Bhrmgari-64 

lA., XVIII, 344 

BMuttapadranagara = IBhatund) 

ASIWC., 1908, 52 

Bliojuya 

I A., VI, 205-6 

Bhubhrtpalli — (Ghumii) 

PO., Ill, 26 

Brahmaiia 

BL, VIII, 200-22 


^ Ins. found at Gwalior. Place idf. with modern Bhilsa. 
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Brahniapuii 

Brahmapataka 

Candravati 

Camatkarapura = (\"adnagar) 

Candavasana 

Coriiyavada = (Chorwad) 

Cuyantija 

Cunnan (E) 

Dadiiiyapaka 
Daiaudda (N) 

Dangaraua (E) 

Dasayaja (E.N) 

Davani 

Devapattana 

Devau 

Dettlavada = (Delwara) 

Deuli (VV) 

Dhanara (E) 

Dhauii 

Dhamanaccha-^m;?/(3: 
Dharavadrika in KB,cchB.-mandala 
Dhara 

Dolialika (Dholka ?) 

Dodhiyapaka (N) 

Ducliana 
Dudhukha (W) 

Filigratna 

Ghadahadika-Twelve in Kaccha- 
matjdala 
Ghantelana 
Ghariyavali (N) 


(1) BPSL, 187; (2) I A., 
VI, 212 
IA„ XVIII, 82 
PO., July, 1938, 71 
PO., Ill, 28 
I A., VI, 209 
BPS!., 159 
I A., VI, 199 
lA., VI, 213 
lA., VI, 199 
I A., VI, 208 
lA., VI, 209-10 
lA., VI, 209 
EL, VIII, 220-22 
E/., I, 283; 11,445; 

III, 305 
lA., VI, 201 
I A., VI, 196 
lA., XVIII, 347 
EL, X, 78 
I A., XVIII, 347 
JBBRAS., XXVI, 257 
I A., VI, 193 
EL, I, 302 
I A., XI, 73 
I A., VI, 199 
lA., VI, 205 
lA., VI, 213 
Abu Ins., 1287 
I A., VI, 195 

I A., VI, 193 
M., XVIII, 111 
lA., VI, 196 
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Ghusadi 

I A., VI, 205 

Godrahaka = (Godhra) 

I A., X, 159 

Gumdauka 

EL, X, 78 

Guijthavada (S) 

lA., VI, 204 

Gurjaratra 

EL, II, 445 

Gurjaradhara 

Ei.,XI, 55 

GmjisLT&-mandala 

M.,X, 1 59; BPS/., 186 

Hadanda 

Abu Ins. 1287 

Hamsalapura 

I A., VI, 198 

Hanlyani 

JA., VI, 201 

Hethiinji (Hetamji) 

EL, VIII, 200-22 

Indravada 

lA., VI, 239 

Indil^-grdma in Gambhuta-i>a^/it7^a 

I A., VI, 196 

Itila (E) 

lA., VI, 198 

Javaiipun 

EL, XI, 55 

Karira 

IA„ VI, 196 

Kasadraha 

Abu Ins., 1287 

Kacchavali-gmm^J 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 257 

Kada-gmmo! 

I A., XI, 73 

Kala-^rawa 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 257 

Kaliyana 

I A., VI, 205-6 

Kamball (N) 

lA., VI, 209 

Kamboi 

lA., VI. 192 

Kanhesvara 

EL, II, 441 

Kanyakubja 

EL,X, 78; BPS/., 188; 
Ibid., 209 

Kalhari (S) 

I A., VI, 196 

Karnnata 

JA., VI, 210 

Khambhila 

lA., VI, 198 

Khamdohaka 

lA., XVIII, 83 

Kiratakupa (Kimdu) 

EL, XI, 43 

Kisrauli 

Abu. Ins., 1287 

Kuilaya 

lA., VI, 210 

Kttlavasana 

JA., VI, 209 
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Kuraii ( E & S ) 

1A„ VI, 210 

Kusaloda (N) 

lA., VI, 205 

Kotadi = (Kotra) 

EL, VIII, 200 

Laghudabhi 

EL, I, 316 

Laghu Ubliada (S) = (Ubhda nai)a) 

I A., VI, 208 

Lundavasana 

I A., VI, 212 

Lakhanaiida (N) 

I A., XVIII, 3+7 

Lathivadra (near Mangrol) 

BPSL, 159 

Latarhada in Jodhpur State 

EL, XI, 44 

Lavadadi-gmw^y 

I A., XLI, 203 

Madahada 

Abu. Ins., 1287 

Mahimsaka 

EL, VI, 103 

Mahisana 

JA., XI, 71 

Malakatri 

lA., VI, 196 

Mandali in Varddhi-iJ^si?^^?^? 

I A., VI, 193 

Maducana (W) 

I A., VI, 205 

Masura in Ghadahadika-Twelve. 

I A., VI, 193 

Mangalapura = (Mangrol) 
Makhulagamva-42 in Furm-pathaka 

BPSL, 159-60 

in Narbada-^a;fa-ma:;/<?aZa 

lA., XVIII, 83 

Metravala in SdJiyB.^nrd,-mandala 

EL, X, 78 

Medhura 

lA., VI, 201 

Mehuna 

lA., VI, 212 

Modhera in Kamboi-gmma 

lA., VI, 192 

Mundasthala = (Murthala) 

Abu. Ins., 1287 

Muhdaka in Varddhi-r?/s<3:3?a 

JBBRAS., Extra 
Number, 49 

Nadulyapura 

EL, XI, 48 

Nadutadagilca ==* (Nadlai, Jodhpur) 

lA., XLI, 202 

Nagasarika in Lata-r?es<r 

JBBRAS., XXYl, 

Nandavasana 

I A., VI, 209 

Nagara = (Vadnagar) 

EL, 1, 303 

Naha-gmwc? 

lA., XVIII, 3+5 

Naloda (S) 

I A., VI, 213 
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N axm3jSa.-tata~ mandala 

Natauli 

NayaM (N) 

Navanisaka 
Nilachi 
Omkurala (N) 

Orasa 

Paladjya-gra«Ja: 

Palhanapura 
Pattana = (Patan) 

Philini 

Phimchadi = (Punchar) 

Phulasara Timana 

Pra 2 arika (N) in 'Ka.ccha.-mandala 

PrabMsa 

Rajapuri 

’BM-grdma 

Rajayasiyapi = (Rakhiana) 

Ramesvara 

Ranelaya 

Ranavada 

RIvadI (E) 

Ratiiapura*84 in Jodhpur 
Rauni 

Rava-grama = (Rav in Cutch) 

Rupapura 

Rinasihavasana 

Sahasacana-gra»ja 

Sahajavasara (N) 

^hilvada 
Sala = (Salgaon) 

Samgavatta in Bhnhgari-64 
^kali 


M.,XVni, 83 
7-4., VI, 199 
I A., VI, 213 
lA., VI, 193 
lA., VI, 205 
7.4 ., VI, 199 
EL, VIII, 200-22 
VOJ., V, 300 

7.4., XLI, 21 
EL, VIII, 229 
EL, VIII, 200-22 

(I) 74., VI, 203; (2) Ibid-, 
198 

74., XI, 338 
74., VI, 193 
EL, I, 283 
74., VI, 209 
JBBRAS., XXVI, 258 
74., VI, 208 

EL, I, 283 
74., VI, 198 
74., VI, 204 

74., VI, 208 
BPSL, 206 

74., VI, 213 
PO., Ill, 20 

74., VI, 212 
Ibid,, 208 

74., XVIII, 110 
74., VI, 208 
Abu. Ins. 1287 
EL, VIII, 200 
74., XVIII, 344 
74., XVIII, 111 
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Sampara 

I A., VI, 204 

Samadiya 

/!., XVIII, 111 

Sampavada in Vatddhi'paihaka 

I A., VI, 198 

Sampara (E) 

lA., VI, 204 

Sandera 

BI., I, 317-18 

Sarauli 

EL, VIII, 200-22 

Sapavada 

lA., VI, 202 

Satyapura = (Smchor) -mandala 

BL, X, 78 

Sesadevati in Gambhuta-patkaka 

I A., VI, 198; /6/i., 196 

Sandika (S) 

M., VI, 213 

Sirasavi (W) 

I A., VI, 209 

Sivaliya 

Sihara (Ser) 

M., XVIII, III 

Sristhala 

lA., VI, 192 

Srimatamahabu 

EL, VIII, 200-22 

Stambhatirtha 

BPSL, 230 

Surayaja (N) = (Sooraj in Viramgam 

taluka) 

lA., VI, 201 

Surastra 

(1) BPSL, 158 

(2) jmS., XIV, 243 

Snraspca’mandala 

M., XVIII, 111; PO., 
Ill, 73 

Sunaka 

BL, I, 316 

Snhasada (E) 

lA., VI. 213 

Talajha- mahasthdna 

IA„ XI, 338 

Talara 

BPSL, 159 

T alabhadrika- Z6-patha ka 

JBBRAS., XXII, 257 

Thelavasana (E) 

lA., VI, 208 

Timvanaka=(Timana 5 near Bhavnagar) lA*, XI, 338 

Tribha 

I A., VI, 209 

Traymbaka 

EL, I, 283 

Tribati (N) 

I A., VI, 205 

Torana-grawa = (Taran or Torangam) JBBRAS., XXVI. 250 

Udayapura, Gwalior State 

lA., XVIII, 343 

XJU'grSma 

lA., XI. 73 
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Ulava(sana) (E) 

lA., VI, 210 ■ 

Umratha-^mma in Bhrmgan-64 

M.. XVIII. 347 

Umbaranika = (Umrani) 


Uiijha (N) 

lA., VI, 209-10 

Untauya (N,W) 

lA., VI, 210 

Undira (N) 

I A., VI, 204 

Utaracha = (Utraj) 

El., VIII, 200 

Uvaram 

Abu. Ins., 1287 

Vadasara (N) 

M.,VI, 199 

Vahichara (E) == (Becharaji) 

M.,VI, 198 

Vahida (S) 

/A., XVIII, 347 

Vahiranadi containing Davani 

EL, VIII, 200-222 

Valaijja 

BPSL, 159-60 

Vamanasthali = (Vanthali) 

BPS/ ., 159; JA., XVIII, 


111; PO., Ill, 28 

Varadi 

/A., XVIII, 111 

Varddhi-pathaka 

/A.. VI, 212 

YsLxddhi-visaya 

I A., VI, 192 

Varanaka in Satyapura-«jan4^la 

EL, X, 78 

Varanasi 

BPSL, 188 

Vekariya { grama ? ) in Kaccha- 


mandala 

7A.. XVIII, no 

Vi'sanali-gmma 

BPSL, 159 

Vodha-gmma (W) 

EL, X, 78 

Vrddhinagara 

BPSL, 295 


{b) Territorial Units 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 250 
(1) BPSL, 205; (2) PO., 
Ill, 25 

Man4ala 

Avanti iA.f XLII, 258 

Bhaillasvami42 M,, XVIII, 347 


Desa 

Lata 

Saurastra 
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Dadhipadra 

Gurjjara 

L^ata 

Kaccba 

Narmmada-fato 
Satyapura = (Sanchor) 
Sarasvata 
Surastra 


I A., X, 159 
Ibid. 

lA., X, 158-60 

(1) lA., VI, 193 ; 

(2) XVIII, 109 
lA., XVIII, 83 
EL. X, 76 
lA., VI, 191 

(1) /A., XVIII, 111; 

(2) PO., Ill, 73 


Pathaka 


Bhrmgarika-64 

Calisa 

Da:j4ahi 


(1) lA., XVIII. 347; 

(2) Ibid., 344 

I A., VI, 200 

(1) I A., VI. 210 ; 

(2) Ibid., XI, 71 


Gaihbhuta 

Lathivadra 

Purnna in Xiaxvaxm.dA-tata-mandala 
Talabhadrika-36 in LaU 
Grbhaloda = (AbMod, 12 from Dohad) 
Varddhi 

Valanya 


U„ VI, 196 , 198 
BPS!., 159-60 
I A., XVIII, 83 
JBBRAS., XXVI. 257 
I A., X, 159 

I A., VI, 198; 203; 

205; 208 
I A., VI, 204 


Visaya 


Gambhuta 


VOJ., V. 300 


Nagasarika containing Talabhadrika- 
36 in TLAta-desa 

Varddhi =” (Vadhiar between N. ) 
Gujarat and Cutch) / 


JBBRAS., XXVI, 250 

(1) JBBRAS., Extra No. 

49; 

(2) /A., VI, 193 


Groups of Villages 


Anan(kpura-126 

Bhphgari-64 


BI., I, 317 
/A., XVIII, 344 
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Bhailiasvami-32 

lA., XVIII, 3.47 

Ghadahadika-12 

lA., VI, 193 

Makhulagamve-42 

I A., XVIII, 83 

Ratnapura-84 in Jodhpur 

BPSI., 206 

Taiabhadrika-36 

JBBRAS., XXVI, 250 

Rivers 

Dadhimatl 

1A.,X, 159 

Dadhimati (in N, Kathiawar, modern 

Dewai) 

PO., Ill, 25 

Ksaravaha = (Kharvo) 

lA., X, 159 

Praci Sarasvati 

I A., VI, 192 

Sosadl 

M., XVIII, 111 

Mountains 

Arbuda 

EL, VIII, 200-229 

Raivataka 

EL, VIII, 222 


APPENDIX E 


BRAHMANAS 


(generally donees) : their (a) Goira^ (h) Veda^ (c) the place where 
they came from (Vinirgata) and (d) the place of residence fV3sf^vy(^) 
from inscriptions. 


I Ksatrapa Inscriptions (Nos. 2-13) 

(a) Goird 
Manasa 

Opasati (Aupasatika) 

^enika (^inika) = (§renika) 

II Traikutaka Inscriptions (Nos. 15-17) 

(a) Gotra (h) Veda 

Bharadvaja Not mentioned 


El, XVI, 238 
El, XVI, 23, 24 
Jbid,, 25 

EL, XI, 221 
(c) Vinirgaia 
Not mentioned 


^ May not be that of a Brahmana ; in the inscription the persons are called 
* Sramanas’ who may be Buddhist or Jain. 
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(d) Vdsiavya 
Kapura 


Appendix E 


EL, X, 53 

in Inscription of Samgamsimha (No. 253) EL, X, 72 


( a) Gofra 

(b) Veda 

(d) Vdstavya 

Candogya 

Sanaa 

Bharukacclia 

Galava 

Sanaa 


Lauhayana 

Yajur 


Laukaksi 

Yajur 


Paundri(?) 

Rg 


Inscription of Santilla (No. 255) 

EL, II, 24 

( a) Gofra 

(b) Veda 

(c) Vdstavya 

Kautsa 

Yajur 



(Vajasaneya kkha) 

Pasanihrada = (Saniadra) 

Kataccuri Inscription (No 258) 

EL, VI, 298 

(a) Gofra 

(b) Veda 

(c) Debhaka = 

Parakra 

Yajur 

(Dabka, 40 N. of 


Broach) 

(Vajasaneya Kanva sakha) 


VI Inscription of Nikumbhallasakti (No. 259) lA., XVIII, 265 

(a) Gofra (b) Veda (c) Vinirgata 

Aniruddhapuri 


VII Inscriptions of Gurjjaras of Broach (Nos, 24--33) 


(a) Gofra 
Bharadvaja 

Cauli 

Candogya 

Daundakklya 

Dhon4i(?) 

Dhumrayana 


M., XIII, 87 and 88; 
EL, V, 37--4i 


JBBRAS., XX, 213 
I A., XIII, 87 and 88 
JBBRAS., XX, 213 
I A., XIII, 87 and 88 
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Galava 

Harita 

Kausika 

Kaundinya 

Kasyapa 

Laksmanyasa 
Lohayana 
LokaksT 
Mathara 
Sravayanasa (?) 

Vatsa 

Vaiistha 

(b) Veda 

Rg CaturvedI 

Asvalayana-caraaa 
Yajur Vajimadhyandina 

Sabrahmachari Caturvedi 

Trivedi 

(Sukla) 

Vajasaneya Kanva sakha 
Sama Candogya 

(Kauthumasabrahmacari) 

Caturvedi 

Atharva Pippaladasabrahmacari 

(c) Vinirgata (d) Vdstavya 

Jambusara in SirisaiKidraka 

Akruresvaia-wjaya 
Bharukaccha Bharajjka 


JBBRAS., XX, 213 
I A., XIII, 87 and 88 
JA., XIII, 87 and 88; 

M., XVII, 183 
lA., XIII, 87 and 88; 

EL, XXIII, 151 
I A., XIII, 87 and 88; 

JA., XIII, 119 
lA., Xni, 87 
JBBRAS., XX, 213 
JBBRAS.,XX, 213 
M„XIII, 87 
I A., XIII, 80 
I A., XIII, 87 
lA., VII, 61-63 

I A., Vn, 61-63 
/A., XIII. 115 
lA., XIII, 87, 
JBBRAS., XX. 213 
El., XXIII, 147 
7A.,XIII, 70 
El., V, 37-41 
I A., XIII, 87 
JBBRAS., XX, 213 
/A., XIII, 81-87 
JA., XVII, 183-200 
JBBRAS., XX, 213 
JA., XIII, 81-87 


JA., XIII. 81-87 
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Dasapura Ksirasara (not resident) 

in Sangama Khetaka- 

visaya EL, Y, 37-41 

Kanyakubja 
(should be vinirgata as 
the place granted is in 
KQma.mYB.'Sodasafa- 

bhukti in Gujarat) lA VII, 61-63 

Kanyakubja 
(should be vinirgata as 
the village Umbara is 

in Gujarat M., XVII, 183-200 

Ahichhatra 

(should be vinirgata 
because the village 
granted is in Arikules- 
VQ.m-vkaya) lA^Xlll, 115 

Girinagara Sradc1hikagra-a/?5m I A., XIII, 70 

l^ohigikokss^-patha- 

dhdra ' BL, XXIII, 151 

In the list of Vinirgata and Vdstavya, it will be noticed that two 
Brahmanas come from Kanyakubja, one from Ahichhatra and Dasapura 
(Mandasor) and one from Girinagara (Junagarh). The Kanyakubja and 
Ahichhatra cases may be doubted as the plates in which they are mentioned 
are not genuine. Moreover, the term Vdsiavya, if it is correctly used> 
suggests that the Brahmanas lived in Kanauj and ^Ahicchatra while their 
lands were in Gujarat, which is ordinarily not believable. 

The Dakpura instance, according to Buhler, suggests that the limits 
of Gurjjara rule in the west extended up to the frontier of Malwa and 
Khandesh/ 

Anyhow, there are instances of intimate contacts between Malwa and 
Saurastra with Southern Gujarat* Whether this should be regarded as an 
instance of the migration of Dakpuria Brahmanas, who are not found 
nowada35'S in Gujarat, is doubtful. 

1 The grant of Badda 11, EL, V, 38. 
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VIII Inscription of Cahamana Bhartrvaddha (No. 260) 

197 

(a) Gofm (b) Veda (c)and(d) 

Kaundinya Yajur not mentioned 

(Madhyandina-Vajasaneya) 

Mathara „ „ 

IX Gujarat Calukya Inscriptions (Nos. 34-40) 


(a) Gotra 


Bharadvaja 

(1) lA., XVIil, 266 

(2) Ibid., VII, 250 

Daundakiya 

I A., VII, 250 

Dhumrayana 

Ibid. 

Gautama 

Ibid. 

Harita 

Ibid. 

Kasyapa 

EL, VIII, 229 

Kaundinya 

lA., VII, 250 

Laksmana 

Ibid. 

Mad( + )hara 

Ibid. 

Vaisnava 

Ibid. 

Vatsa 

Ibid. 

(b) Veda 

Yajur 

(1) EL, VIII, 229 

(2) JBBRAS., XVI, 3 

(Vajasaneya Kanva saklia) 

(1) VOCR., p. 226 

(2) 7A., VII, 250 

Krsiia Taittiriya saklia 

VOCR., 230 

Sukla Madhyandina sakha 

M., XVIII, 266 

(c) Vinirgata 

Banavasi 

VOCR., 230 


(d) Vastavya 


Aniruddhapuri 

Jambusara 


M., XVIII, 268 
M., VII, 250 
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Navasarika 


(1) JBBRAS., XVI, 2 

(2) EL, VIII, 229 


X Rastrakuta Inscriptions (Nos. 41-58) 

(aj Goira 

r ( 1 ) EL, I, 52 
(2) EL, III, 58 


Bharadvaja 

1 

1 

(3) El., XVIII, 249 

(4) JBBRAS., XX, 132 
. (5) I A.. XI, 162 

Gautama 

EL, III, 58 

Katyayana 

Ibid. 

Kaundinya 

EL, XXII, 77 

Kundina 

I A., XIII, 69 

Kau(t)sa 

EL, III, 58 

Laksmana 

(1) EL, IX, 36 

(2) Ibid., 32 

Laksakayana or Laksayana 

lA., XII, 181 

Lavayana 

EL, III, 58 

Lavanas 

I A., XIV, 202 

Mathara 

(1) BI., VII, 40 

(2) Ibid., Ill, 58 

Motala 

lA., Xn, 181 

Mu^ala 

EL, III, 58 

Parasara 

EL, III, 58 

Sandila 

BL, III, 58 

SaundSna 

EL, III, 58 

Vatra(?) 

JBBRAS., XVI, 105 

Vatsa 

(1) EL, III, 58 

(2) EL, XVIII, 249 

(3) JBBRAS., XVI, 109 

Vaddamukha 

BL, XVIII, 249 

Varsneya 

EL, III, 58 

Vatsyayana 

lA., XII, 164 

Yaugana 

EL, III, 58 
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(b) Veda 


Yajur (^ukla) 

(a) ^akha Kanva (l) JBBRAS., XVI, 105 

(2) EL, VII, 40 

(b) MSdhyandina (l) I A., XII, 164; XIV, 

202 

(2) EL, I, 55 

(3) EL, IX, 32 and 36 

(4) EL, III, 58 

(c) ^akha not mentioned (1) I A., XIII, 69 

(2) EL, XXII, 77 

(3) lA., XII, 184 


Yajur CKrena) 

Sakha Taittirlya 


Kg 


(1) JBBRAS., XX, 140 

(2) lA., XI, 152 
EL, XVIII, 250 


(c) Vinirgata 

Mahasena (?) 

Karahada 

Kavika (mahdsthana) 

Pataliputra 

ValabhT 


lA., XII, 164 
EL, VII, 40 
EL, VII, 40 
EL, IX, 36 
I A., XII, 164 


(d) Vdstavya 


Badavl 

Badarasiddhi 

Jaihbusara 

Kaddibharava 

Kapithaka ( near Godavari) 
Khetaka 

Kurundaka 


JBBRAS., XX, 140 
EL, III, 58 
JBBRAS., XIV, 109 
EL, XXII, 77 
EL, VII, 28 

(1) JBBRAS., XX, 131 

(2) lA., XIV, 196 
EL, IX, 25 
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‘ Mottaka ( Brdhmanasihdna ) 

Variavi 

Vadarasiddhi 


M., XII, 181 
M., XIII, 69 
I A., XIV, 202 


XI Paramara Inscriptions (Nos. 263-64) EL^ XIX, 242 


(a) Gotra (b) Veda 

Gopali (with Not 

3 pravaras) mentioned 


(c) Vinirgata 

Nagara- 

Anandapura 


(d) Vastavya 
Not 

mentioned 


XII Caulukya Inscriptions from Lata (Nos. 265-66) 

(a) Gotra (b), (c) and (d) 

Not mentioned lA.j XII, 202 
Kdsika (with 3 pravaras : Vaisvamitra, Devarata and Audala) 


XIII Maitraka Inscriptions (Nos. 59-157) 


Audarsani 

Atreya 


Aupasvati 

Bharadvaja 


Bhargava 


Dandavya 

Darbhasa 

Dronayana 


(a) Gotra 

(1) Note, Ojha 

(2) JBU., Ill, 87 

(1) WMR., 1925-26, 14 

(2) El., XVII, 109 

(3) JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 

186 

EL, XI, 112 

(1) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 
p. 28, 73, 70 ; X, 77 

(5) lA., I, 116 

(6) EL, XIX, 304 

(7) VOJ., VII, 297 

(1) I A., XV, 187 

(2) BPSL, 32 

(3) JBBRAS., I, 65 
EL, IV, 74 
EL, III, 318 

I A., V, p. 204 
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Gargya 

(1) JBBkAS., XI, 344 

(2) BPSL, 48 

(3) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 
71,78-79 

Jabala 

EL, XI, p. 109 

Kairadi 

I A., VIII, 305 

Kapisthala 

JSB1?1S.,(NS)., 1,51 

Kasypa 

BPSL, 37 

Kausika 

(1) iiS/WC., 1915-16, 55 

(2) jBJ.,XXII, 119 

(3) Ibid., VIII, 189 

(4) Ibid., I, 92 

Kausaravasa 

ABOL, IV, p. 33-37 

Manavasa 

EL, XV, 257 

Parasara 

(1) EL, VIII, 189? 
JBBRAS., (NS)., HI, 
184; (2) Ibid., 194 
(3) IA.,XV, 336 

Sandi^T'a 

(1) WMR., 1925-26, 13 

(2) EL, XI. 106 

(3) M., VII, 70 

(4) BPSL, 58 

i^arkaraksi 

(1) I A., VII, 76; (2) 85 
(3) 73 ; (4) 81 
(5) CIL, III, 179 

Sunaka 

EL, XVII, 106 

Tapasa (?) 

(1) JBBRAS., X, 305 

(2) JBAS., VII, 972 

Traivalambayana 

lA., VIII, 305 

Vatsa 

(1) M.,xni, 160 

(2) JBBRAS., I, 73 

(3) CIL, III, 170 

Vmjagana 

El., XVII, 109 
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(b) Veda 


Rg 


Atharva 


Sama 


Yajur 

^ukla and Maitrayani Samhita 


Madhyandina sakha 
Kanva sakM 
Unspecified ^kha 


Krsna Vajasaneya Samhita 


(1) I A., VII, 81 ; (2) 70; 
(3) 73; (4) 76, 85; (5) VIII, 
305 

(6) JBBRAS., XI, 344 

(7) Ibid., (NS)., I, 65 

(8) CIL, III, 179 

(1) 7A.,V, 204 

(2) ABOL, IV, 40 

(3) WMR., 1925-26, 14 ; 
JBBi?AS.,(NS).,III,186 

(1) BPSL, 37 

(2) EL, XI, 106; (3) XVII, 

106 

(4) /BBBAS., I, (NS)., 
28-36,51, 70, 73 ;X, 77 

(5) JBU., Ill, 87 

(6) lA., VII, 68 ; X, 284 

(7) EL, XV, 257 
ASIWC., 1915-16, 55 

(1) BPSL, 32, 58 

(2) I A., XV, 187 

(3) WMR., 1925-26, 13 

(4) JBBRAS., (NS)., Ill, 

184 


EL, VIII, 194 
CIL, III, 170 

(1) EL, XI, 109 ; 112 

(2) Ibid., XVII, 108 

(3) JEEBAS., (NS)., I, 73 

(4) lA., XV, 336; XIII, 

160 

(1) EL, I, 12 ; IV, 74 ; 
III, 321 ; VIII, 189 

(2) I A., XV, 336 

(3) JBBRAS., (NS)., 1, 73 
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[cj Vinirgata 


Anandapura 

Anartapura 


Dasapura 


Dvipa 

Girinagara 

Jambusara 

Khetaka 

Kusahrada 

Mahicchaka 

Pusyasambapura 

Saiiigapuri (40 Brahmanas) 
Simhapura 

Va.vdh3.waxia.-bhukH 

Velapadra 

ViSchudasapura 

Udumbaragahvam 


(1) BPSL, 48 

(2) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 75 

(3) Ibid., 71 

(1) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 16 

(2) Ibid., 28-31 

(3) I A., VII. 70; (4) 72; 
(5) 75 

(1) JBU., Ill, 87 

(2) OJha, Note 

(3) EL, VIII, 194 

(4) IA.,X, 284 
EL, IV, 74 

(1) JBBRAS., iXS)., 1, 69 

(2) JBAS., VII, 972 

EL, VIII, 189 
I A., VII, 76 
JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 73 
EL, I, 88 

(1) ASIWC., 1915-16, 55 

(2) EL, XXII, 119 
EL, XI, 179' 

(1) JBBRAS., X, 79 

(2) lA., I, 16 
JBBRAS., XI, 332 
JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 51 
BPSL. 54 

(1) I A., XV, 336 

(2) EL, VIII, 189 ; (3) 194 


(d) Vastavya 

Akrolaka EL, XI, 112 

Agastikagrahara (l) EL, VIII, 194 ; (2) 189 

Anandapura (l) I A., VII, 74; 85 

(2) VO/., VII, 297 

(3) CIL, III, 179 


^ Tikis grant from Navalakiii of Siladitya I» ValabH Samvat 286, mentions 44 
Brahmanas, who came from this place and settled in Bhondanaka in Y3.tB,*sthizU, 
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Anarttapura 

ABORL, IV. 40 

Ayanakagrahara in ( Malavaka ) 

(1) E/., VIII, 189; (2) 194 

Brahmapura 

(1) BPSI., 32 

(2) JA., XV, 187 

Gorakesa 

JBBRAS., (NS.,) I, 51 

Jyestanaka in HVA. 

EL, XVIII, 105 

Hastavapra-Ca/iam^z^') in HVA. 

(1) WMR., 1925-26, 14 

(2) /A., V, 204 

(3) JBBRAS., I, 65 

Liptikhanda in Vardhamana-6/u^feifi 

JBBRAS., XI, 332 

Kasara-gmwa 

I A., VII, 73 

Khetaka 

(1) I A., VII, 71; (2) 79; 

(3) XV, 336 

(4) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 70 

(5) Ibid., X. 76 

(6) EL, IV; (7) JBAS., 
VII, 972 

Kikkalaputra 

(1) I A., 1, 16 

(2) JBBRAS., X, 79 

Mahicchaka 

EL, I, 92 

Nagaraka 

EL, XVIII, 109 

Sankaravataka 

EL, XI, 106 

Simhapura 

(1) EL, XI, 109; (2) XVII, 
109 

(3) JBBRAS., (NS)., I, 73 

Unnata 

(1) CIL, III, 170 

(2) /A., XIII, 160 

ValabhT 

(1) ASlWC., 1915-16, 55 

(2) BPSL, 48 

(3) EL, III, 318 

(4) JBBRAS., I. 28'-31 ; 

(5) 71 ; (6) 75 
(7) JBU., Ill, 87 

Vatapadra 

EL, XV, 257 

Vim^kata 

BPSL, 58 
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XIV Palitana Inscription of Simhaditya (No. 250) E/., X, 116-2 

(a) Goira (b) Veda (c) and (d) 

Not mentioned 

Krsnatreya (Yajur) Maitrayanl sakha 

XV Dhinki Inscription of Jaikadeva (No. 251) L4., Xll, 155 

(a) Gotra (h)^ (c) and (d) Not mentioned 

Munthalia (Mudgalla) with 3 pravaras 

XVI Caulukya Inscriptions (Nos. 158-249) 

Two things are to be noted regarding gotras of Brahmanas from these 
inscriptions : — 

(1) Grants are very often made to temples and not to Brahmanas. 

(2) Even where grants are made to Brahmanas, the goiras^ etc., of 

the latter are not mentioned. 

As not more than two cases occur, they are not mentioned, so also their 
* vinirgatas ’ and * vdstavyas \ 


APPENDIX F 

THE SPURIOUS GURJJARA GRANTS OF THE SAKA 
YEARS 400, 415 AND 417 

Fleet and Bhagwanlal Indraji declared the Gurjjara Grants, Umela- 
Bagumra and IW dated in the Saka era 400, 415 and 417 respectively^ 
spurious on the grounds that : — 

(1) their perfect agreement in character and forms showed 

them to have been wTitten by one and the same 
person ; 

( 2 ) they closely resembled the admittedly forged grant of 

Dharasena If, ‘dated Saka Saihvat 400 ; 

( 3 ) that the writer of 1 was stated to be the same person 
as that of Kaira plates 1 and 


^ Hereinafter referred to as £7, B, and J, respectively. 
^ Referred to as E 1 and K II, 
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(4) the description of Dadda I in J and U agreed literally 

with that given m K 1 and 11 of Dadda II ; 

(5) the K I and 11 offered better readings in the passage 

dealing with the description of Dadda I in J and U *, 

(6) the reference to the solar eclipse in the 1 in no way harmo- 

nised with the calculation of the date and the year referred to 
in the 1 ; hence the forger seemed to have made a mistake 
in putting the date.^ 

Buhler, against these, contended that they were genuine and pointed 
out that : — 


(1) though U andi were similar, still many differences in detail 

were observable ; 

(2) both U and 1 materially differed palaeographically from the 

forged Valabhi grant ; 

(3) the identification of the writer of 1 with that of K 1 and K 11 

was not justified ; 

(4) though the description of Dadda I in J and U agreed literally 
with that of Dadda II in K I and K 11, and though the 
latter offered better readings in the passage of the description 
of Dadda II, still they were no arguments against the genui- 
neness of 1 and U ; 

(5) there might be an error in referring to the eclipse or an invi- 

sible eclipse might have been regarded as visible. 

Moreover, he put forward three points supporting their genuineness ; — 

(1) the characters in which they were written were ancient ; 

(2) the statement that the first — Umeta — was written by 

Madhava, the son of Gilaka, and the second by Reva, the 
son of Madhava, was of some importance, as a forger would 
not think of such a collateral circumstance ; 

(3) their historical contents, taken by themselves, were perfectly 

believable.^ 


Above is a summarized statement of the arguments collected by Buhler in 
M., XVII, 188-191, 

* /A., 191, 
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Yet Fleet regarded them as forgeries, and even grouped the newly 
iscovered Bagumra grant with them, adding that neither Bagumra nor 
Ilao were satisfactory on the date-question, and suggested that the forger 
had possibly forgotten to substitute the purnimanta arrangement for the 
amanta months in his results and hence the mistake in dates/ 

From a close comparison of the contents of ‘ forged ’ grants with 
those of the genuine, I find that the ‘ forged ’ grants ; 

(1) do not say anything about the religion of the kings ; 

( 2 ) are silent about contemporary events ; 

( 3 ) give birudas of kings which are contradictory, e.g., Samanta 

and Maharajadhiraja ; 

(4) mention donees who are residents of far off places— Kanya- 

kubja and Ahichhatra — while the villages granted to them 
are in Gujarat ^ ; 

( 5 ) grant a whole village ; 

(6) mention Rastrapatis first and Visayapatis afterwards ; 

(7) give dates in the middle of the inscription and in words only. 

(1), ( 2 ) and ( 3 ) show ignorance about the Gurjjaras ; (6) and (7) igno- 
rance about the Gurjjara inscriptions— -their method of writing ; (4) and (5) 
give the motive. The donees were obviously foreigners who wished to 
possess charters under kings who had no control over them ; and secondly, 
whole villages were granted which was never the practice with the 
Gurjjaras. 

For these reasons also, the Uraeta, B^umra and Ilao may be regarded 
as ‘ forged ’ grants.® 

» lUd,, XVIII, 91-93. 

2 The argnment holds good comparatively only. It would lose its force if the 
Gurjjaras of Broach commanded an empire like the Calukyas of Badami in whose 
epigraphs such donations are met with. 

’ The comparison of sizes of the ' forged ’ grants with those of the genuine 
does not yield any fruitful result. It may be, however, noted that the size of the 
Umeta plates is unusually large. 
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TEMPLES 


Gop 


Pre-Caulukyan 

1 

Types 


Caulukyan 

1 

Types 


Visavada 
Bilesvara 
Sutrapada 
Than (Old temple) 


Kadavar Earlier 


Small 


Large 

! 

Modhera 


Double Triple Sahdera Ranikdevi 
j 1 (Wadhwan) 


Single 

i i 1 

Sunak Viramgam Kasara 


Jain Temple 


Later 


Abu Sarotra Tarihga 


Somanatha Sejakpur Gumli 
(Somnath) 
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BUILDING MATERIAL 

The material with which temples were built during the Caulukj^an and 
even pre-Cauiukyan period varies from place to place. 

In Northern Gujarat, the most common material is grey sandstone 
with which is used marble in many of the Jain temples, as at Sarotra,^ and 
in many modern Jain temples in Patan. The share of marble increases as 
we go northwards to Candravati, and thence to Abu. But in some of the 
Jain temples, which were repaired during the Mughal period, like Taringa,^ 
the material is brick and sandstone, or only brick, as in the temple at 
Sankhesvara.^ 

In Kathiawar, different varieties of sandstone are used. At Sejakpur, 
it is reddish yellow,"^ at Gumli calcareous, of the type of the caves at 
Dhank ; elsewhere, the grey variety is common. 

This corresponds to some extent to the geological distribution in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. Candravati, as was pointed out by Burgess,® 
was the source of marble, and Northern Kathiawar of grey sandstone, 
whereas the hills in Western Kathiawar at Barda, Dhank and elsewhere 
are of calcareous sandstone. 


APPENDIX I 

GUJARAT TEMPLES AND THE TRADITIONAL STYLES OF 

ARCHITECTURE 

A few words might be said on the three known styles of architecture, 
Nagara, Vesara and Dravida, and the style of the Gujarat temples. 
Detailed comparison with Manasara^ the best known book on archi- 
tecture is not useful, because the latter seems to belong to South India, 

1 Burgess ASWL, IX, 99. 

2 Ibid., 115. 

® Ibtd,, 95. Here the brickwork is not cut, but moulded to various shapes. 

^ Cousens Sommatha.t 57. 

2 O, c. 29. 
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( probably the Kanarese districts of the Western Calukyas ) ^ rather 
than to North India as suggested by Acharya,^ The Hanasdra^ precedes 
the Gujarat Caulukyan temples at least by two centuries, so in the matter 
of pillars etc., Gujarat temples show a greater diversity and complexity 
than the types ^ — Visnukanta ( octagonal ), Rudrakanta ( 1 6 sided or 
circular ), Sivakanta ( pentagonal ), Skandakanta .( hexagonal ) mentioned 
in the Mdnasdra. 

As regards the terms Nagara etc., it is suggested^ that they refer to 
to the vimdiia^ ( tower ), over the shrine rather than to other parts of the 
building. Further detailed considerations of the terms and the existing 
temples lead Gravely and Ramchandra to alter the classification of temples 
corresponding to these styles and they suggest that Vesara refers only to the 
circular part^ — dmalaka or clog- wheel-like-member which binds the whole 
tower and as this is the characteristic of a few temples in the Kanarese 
country, and almost all the temples in Northern India, these temples should 
be classed under the Vesara style. 

Nagara refers to those temples in which the vimdna is quadrangular 
throughout.® It thus comprises the early Calukyan temples,® for instance 
the Sangamesvara temple at Pattadkal (between A.D. 696 and 733)^'^ though 
they bear “ superficially close resemblance to the Dravida style.” 


^ Gravely and Ramachandran. Three Mam Styles, 21. 

2 Indian Architeotare., 194. 

It is provisionally placed between A.D. 500 ~ 700, Ihid., 198. 

^ Acharya, Dictionary., 6^5, 

^ Gravely and Ramachandran, Three Main Styles., 2, 

® Gravely and Ramachandran perhaps point out correctly that the word vimima 
should be applied to the whole tower whereas the word Ukhara should be 
restricted only to the ' head ’ of the tower which bears kkhd ( flame ), or 
tuft of hair, hovokalaia. Acharya, Dictionary, p.588, gives the same meaning from 
numerous references, but unfortunately in references themselves, iikhara is 
translated as a “ tower ”, 

But it needs to be pointed out that in Gujarat and in inscriptions of Northern 
India ( so far as I am aware ) the word vimdna is never met with. In Gujarat, 
traditionally iikhara is loosley applied to the whole tower, though the correct 
meaning of iikhara is known to be a peak ( pitch in Gujarati ). 

^ Ibid., 22. 

s 22-23. 

® And perhaps the early Kadamba temples also. Ibid. For these temples see 
Moraes, Kadamba Kula, fig, 26., and Ibid,, pi, I. fig. 2. 

Ibid., pi. II, fig. 2. 
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Dravida refers to those temples in which the vimdna was crowned by 
an octagonal or hexagonal sikhara above the neck. It thus comprises, it is 
suggested, the Paliava temples at Mahabalipuram.^ 

According to this interpretation of the Silpasdstms, and its application 
the Gujarat temples may be classed under the Vesara style. Otherwise 
according to the old interpretation, the distinction is difficult to make between 
the Nagara and Vesara.^ 


APPENDIX J 

KAVI (JAMBUSAR) 

Archaeological evidence for the Sun temple at Kavi is perhaps to be 
found in an image said to be of the Sun now lying in the interior of the 
Kapilesvara temple.’* 

Two other images at Kavi seem to be of Visnu and Laksml. They 
now lie in the compound of the Tarakesvara temple. The male figure is 
about 5 ft, high ; it had four hands, but they are now broken off. The 
hands of the female figure are similarly dealt with. Evidently they were 
standing, and are profusely decorated. From the cutting of the eyes, facial 
expression and head-dress, they seem to belong to the late mediaeval 
period. 


APPENDIX K 

FIGURES FROM VALA 

The report^ mentions the following figure as found from Vala ? 

“ k Bronze image of Buddha (?) with halo as background, standing on 
circular lotus seat, over square pedestal (ht. 10") ; the protuberance of the 


^ Ihid,, pp. 22-^26. 

^ Cf. Acharya, Arohiteciufc, 178-3 who classes the temples of Northern India 
once under Vesara and then under Nagara, and on p. 180 under Vesara, he classes 
the Orissan temples. 

® Dr. Vyas of Bombay has given me this information, and I am much obliged 
to him for it, as well as for the two photographs of two Visnu images and modern 
temples at Kavi. 

ASnVC.. 1915. p. 30, 
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c-kull (usnlsa) and long ear-lobes well marked out ; hair arranged in ringlets ; 
right hand broken ; left hanging at side ; clad in a lower garment, {smh- 
ghati) which reaches almost to the ankle and is tied in a knot about the 
waist.’’ On the pedestal is an inscription in characters of the 6lh century A.D. 
As said in the text, the only objection against identifying the figure 
with Buddha is that the hands perhaps did not show any mudrd I 
probably it was a Svetambara Jain Tirthahkara in kdyotsarga pose. 

Similar bronze^ figures, said to be from Vaia, are now exhibited in 
the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. They are numbered A. 28, 29, 
30 and 31. A. 28 is a male figure, 8.6"' high, standing on a pedestal (which 
is square at the base and circular on the top). Arms fall down vertically at 
sides. It is dressed in a dhoti which touches the ankle and falls in a wavy 
fold between the legs. The dhoti is tied at the waist by a double string in a 
knot on the left of the image ; the upper part is bare ; the hair worn in curls, 
having a iisnJsa ; two lines on the neck and long ear-lobes. The figure was 
meant for suspension as there is a contrivance at the back for suspending it. 

Slight differences distinguish A. 29, 30, 31, but otherwise they are all 
identical. From the position of the :hands they seem to be Jain Tirthan- 
karas, and not Buddhas. 


APPENDIX L 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

I Architecture* Sculpture, Iconography, etc. 

ACHARYA, P.K, i/ Indian Architecture 

2 Dictionary of Hindu Architecture 

3 Manasara on Architecture and Sculpture 

(Sanskrit Text) 

4 Architecture of Manasara (Translation) 

5 Illustrations 

BHATTACHARYA, B.C- Indian Images Calcutta 1921 


^ They are extremely light in weight. 
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BURGESS & COUSENS 
COUSExNS, I-L 


CODRINGTON 

COOMARASWAMY, A.K. 

CUNNINGHAM 


Canons of Orissan Architecture Calcutta 1932 

1 Report on the Belgaum and Kaladgi 

Districts ASWL, I, 1874 

2 Cave Temples of India London 1880 

3 Antiquities of the Town of Dahhoi in 

Gujarat 1888 

4 Antiquities of Kdthidwdd and Kachh 
ASWL, II, London 1876 

5 Muhammadan Architecture of Gujarat 

ASWI.i VI, ASLi (New Imperial Series) 
XXIII, 1896 

6 Muhammadan Architecture of Ahmadahad 

ASWL, VII, (NIS)., XXIV, 1900 

7 Part II, ASWL, VIII, (NIS)„ XXXIII, 

1905 

A rchitectural A ntiqidties of Northern Gujarat 
ASWL, IX, ASL, (NIS)., XXXII, 1903 

.1 Chalukyaii Architecture ASL, (IS)., XLII, 
1926 

2 Mediaeval Temties in the Dakhan ASL, 

(IS)., XLVIII, 1931 

3 Somandtha and other Mediaeval Temples 

in Kdthidwdd ASL, (IS)., XLV, 1931 

1 Ancient India 1926 

2 Mediaeval Sculpture 1929 

1 History of Indian and Indonesian Art 

London 1927 

2 Yaksas Pts. I-II, 1928-1931 

The Stupa of Bharhut London 1879 
Archaeological Survey Reports 


FERGUSSON & BURGESS 1 History of Indian and Eastern Architect 

ture Pts. I-II, 1910 

2 Cme Temples of India London 1880 

3 Tree and Serpent Worship London 1868 
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FOUCHER L*ar/ Grcco-Botiddliicjne dti Gandhara 

Tome premier Paris MDCCCV 


GRAVELY & RAMACHANDRAN Three Main Styles of Temple Architecture 

Bulletin Madras Govt. Mus. (NS.) Gen. 
Section, VoL, III, Pt. I, 1934 


GRIFFIN, L. 

LE BON GUSTAVE 
JOUVEAU DUBREUIL 

KAK RAMCHANDRA 

KRAMRISCH 

MARSHALL 


Famous Monuments of Central India 
Les Monuments de Ulnde Paris 1893 

1 Dravidian Architecture 

2 Arche*logie Du Sud De Ulnde Tome I-II, 

Paris 1914 

Ancient Monuments of Kashmir 1933 
Indian Sculpture Calcutta 1933 
Guide to Sanchi 


RAO GOPINATH, T. A. 


SMITH, V. 
VOGEL, J. Ph. 


VOGEL & SAHNI 


Elements of Hindu Iconography VoL I, 
Part. I, 1914 ; VoL II, Part I, 1915; Part 
II, 1916 

Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of 
Mathura AST, (NIS)., XX, 1901 

1 Catalogue of the Archaeological Musetim 

of Mathura Allahabad 1910 

2 Bagh Caves to Gxmlior State India 

Society Publication 1927 

3 La sculpture de Mathura ARS* Asiatica 

XV, Paris 1930 

Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology 
at Sarnath Calcutta 1914 


II Epigraphy (Collections) 

ACHARYA G. V# Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat {in 

Gujarati) Part I-II, Shree Forbes Guja- 
rati Sabha Series No.15 Bombay 1933-35 

FLEET, J. H. Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum VoL III 

Calcutta 1888 
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SEWELL ROBERT 


11! Numismatics 

ALLAN JOHN 


BROWN 

RAPSON 

WHITEHEAD 

IV History 

{a) Jain and 

HEMACHANDRA 

JAYANTAVIJAYA 

JAYASIMHASURI 


jinamandana 

MERUTUNGA 


MADAYAPRABHA 


Historical Inscriptions of Southern India 
Madras 1932 

Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions published 
by the Bhavnagar Archaeological Depart- 
ment 


1 Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynas- 

ties and Sasanka^ King of Gauda 
London 1936 

2 Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India 

London 1936 

y^'Coins of India 

Coins of the Andhra Dynasty^ etc. 

Catalogue of the Coins of the Punjab 
Museum 

Other Local Historians of Gujarat 

1 Dvydsrayakdvya Bombay Sanskrit Series 

LXIX 1915 

2 Siddhahemaprasasti 

ABU Vijayagranthasuri Grantha-Dharma 
Mala Ujjain (Malwa) 

Hammiramadamardana GOS,, X, Baroda 
1920 

Kumdrapdlabhupdla-Charitra Bombay 
1926 

Kumdrapdlaprahandha (original in Prakrit) 
Baroda 1895 

1 Prahandhacintamani Tr. by Tawney, C,H* 

Bibiiothica Indica Calcutta 1901 

2 Prahandhacintamani Ed. by D. K. Sastri 

Bombay 1932 

Sukriia Klrti KalloUm GOS., X, Baroda 
1920 
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SOMESVARA 

VASTUPALA 


Kirtikaumiidi Ed. by Kathavate, Bom SS 
XXV, 1883 

Vastupdla-Tejapdla PrasasH GOS., 
Baroda 1920 


A'ln-i-Akbari J 


[b) Muslim Historians 

Tr. by Blochmann and Jarrett- 


An Arabic History of 
Gujarat 


By Abdullah Muliammad bin ‘Omar 
al-Makki, Ed. by Sir Denison Ross I 
1910 ; II 1921 London 


Kitdb Futiili al-Bulddn 


Of al-Baladhuri. Tr. by F. C. Murgotten as 
The Origins of the Islamic State Part II 
New York 1924. 


Mirat-i-Ahmadi 


Of ‘Ali Muhammad Khan. Ed. by Syed 
Nawab Ali Text GOS., XXXIII Baroda 
1928. Supplement GOS., XLIII Baroda 
1928 


SACHAU, E. C. 


T aba-qai-i-Ndsiri 


Tdj-ul-Ha’athir 


Tr. by Bird James, London 1835 

Alberuni’s India Vols. 1-2 London 1888 

Tr. by Raverty Vol. I 

Of Hasan Nizami in Elliot History of India 
Vol. II 


Td’rikh-i-Firozshdhi 


History of the Rise of the 
Mahomedan Power in India 


Of Ziya’-ud-din Barm in Elliot History of 
India Vol. Ill 1871 

Tr. from the original Persian by Mahomed 
Kasim Ferishta. By John Briggs Vol. I 
Calcutta 1908 


HIUEN TSIANG 

ITSING 


(c) Chinese Historians 

B^dhist Records of the Western World 
(Vols I-II) Tr. by Samuel Beal 1906 

A Record of Buddhist Religion Tr. by 
Takakusu, J 1896 
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WATTERS THOMAS On Yuan Chwang^s Travels in India 

(2 Vols). Ed. by T. W. Rhys David 1904 

(d) General 

BAYLEY ijHistory of Giijardi London 1886 

Cambridge History of India Vols. I and III 

DAVE, K. B. Mahdrdjddhirdj or Siddhasar (in Gujarati) 

Discusses the history of Sahasralihga Talao 
Bombay 1935 

Tribes and Castes of Bombay 
History of the Paramdra Dynasty, Dacca 
1933 

The Geography of Strabo London 
MDCCCIV-VXI 

The Life and Times of Mahmud of Ghazna 
Cambridge 1931 

The History of Rafputana VoL I, Ajmer 
V.S. 1982 (A,D. 1926) 

History of Cambay (in Gujarati) 1935 
The Dynastic History of Northern India 
Vol I, 1931 ; VoL H, Calcutta 1936 
Early History of India 1924 
The Commerce between the Roman Empire 
and India Cambridge 1928 

V Journals and Serial Publications 

A nnals of Bhandarkar Oriental Institute 
Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology till 1934 
Annual Report, Archaeological Department, Baroda State 1936-38 
Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Reports (1901-28) 
Progressive Report, Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle 
(1890-1921) 

Epigraphia Indica 
Indian Antiquary 

Jain Sdhitya Samhodhaha (in Gujarati) 

Journal Royal Asiatic Society • 


ENTHOVEN 
GANGULY, D. C. 

HAMILTON & FALCONER 

MUHAMMAD NA^IM 

OJHA, G, H. 

RATNAMANIRAV BHIMRAV 
RAY, H. C. 

SMITH, VINCENT A. 
WARMINGTON, E. H. 
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Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society 

Journal Asiatic Society Bengal 

Memoir Archaeological Survey of I ndia (i-45) 

Nit mismati c Supplement 

Revue des arts asiatiques I-XII (1924-38) Paris 

Rupam 

Vienna Oriental Congress Report Berichte des VII Internationalen 
Orientalisten Congresses (1886) Wien 1888 

Watson Museum Report, Rajkot 

VI Gazetteers 

Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency 
Rdjputdnd Gazetteer 
Imperial Gazetteer 


ARK 

AAR 

ABOI 

A SI 

ASIAR 

ASIWC or 

PRASWC 

BHG 
BG or 
Bom. Gaz. 
BPS! 

CAD 

cm 

cn 


APPENDIX M 

ABBREVIATIONS 
Antiquities of Kachh and Kathidwad 
Ain-i-Ahbari 

Annals Bhandarkar Oriental Institute 
Archaeological Survey of India 
Archaeological Survey of India^ Aniiual Report 
Archaeological Survey of Indian Western Circle 

Bailey y History of Gujarat 
Bombay Gazetteer 

Prakrit aftd Sanskrit Inscriptions Published by the 
Bhdvnagar Archaeological Department 
Coins of the Aftdhra Dynasty 
Cambridge History of India 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum 
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CT 

Cave Temples of India 

DHNI 

Dynastic History of Northern India 

El 

Bpigraphia Indica 

GC 

Gupta Coins, etc., by Allan 

GOS 

Gaekwad Oriental Senes 

HIG 

Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat 

HllA 

History of Indian and Indonesian Art 

HISI 

Historical Inscriptions of Southern India 

HEM 

Hammlramadamardana 

/A 

Indian A ntiquary 

IG or Imp, Gaz. 

Imperial Gazetteer 

JAOS 

Journal American Oriental Society 

JASB 

Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal 

JBBRAS 

Jourtial Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society 

JBU 

Journal Bombay University 

JRAS 

Journal Royal Asiatic Society 

KZA 

Kitah Zain ut A khhar 

MASI 

Memoir Archaeological Survey in India 

MA 

Miratd-Ahmadi 

NS 

Numismatic Supplement 

PBC 

PrabandhacMntdmani 

PO 

Poona Orientalist 

RLARBP 

Revised List Antiquarian Remaius Bombay Pres> 
deucy 

Sculpt ur a 

Indian Sculpture, by Kramrisch 

SKK 

Sukrta KirtikalloUm 

Somauatha 

Somandtha and Mediaeval Temples of Kdthidwad 

TFSB 

Tarid-Firuzshahi 

TSW 

Tree aftd Serpent Worship 

TN 

Tabaqui-i-Nasiri 

VOCR 

Vienna Oriental Congress Report 

VPTP 

Vasiupdla Teja(hypdla Prahasti 

WMR 

Watson Museum Report, Rajkot 
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ADMINISTRATIVE TERMS 


A 

Adhikirika, 198 
Adhistbanaka, 203 

Ah^m, 191, n. 6, 193, 4, 5, 194, n, 9. 

196, 198-200, 202, 244 
Amatya, 192-93, 195, 199, 203 
Anutpannasamiidgrabaka, 200 
Araksika, 197-98 
Avalokika, 200 

Ayuktaka, 195, n. 8, 195, 200 
B 

Baladhikrta, 198-99 
Bbata, 197, 200 
Bbattaputra, 203 
Bhoga, 194, n. 11, 197 
Bbogadbikaranika, 200 
Bbogika, 196, n. 7, 197-99 
Bhogikapala, 197 

Bhukti, 194, 195, n, 2, 198, 199, n. 1, 244 
Bhumit 199-201 

C 

Cata, 197, 200 
Coroddbaranika, 200, n. 9 

D 

Dandabbogika, 200, n, 6 
Dandadbipati, 203 
Dandanayaka, 107, 193, 203 
Dandapasika, 200, 201 
Dandapa^dbikaramka, 195, n, 3 
Dasaparadbika, 200, n, 7 
Desa, 196, 198, 199, n, 1, 202, 244 
De^dbika, 193 
Desaraksaka, 

Dbarmamahamatra, 192 
Dbarmadbikaranika, 199 
Dbruvadbikaranika, 200, n, 5 
Brakga, 197, n. 2. 198-200. 202 
Ipraagika. 197, n, 3, 198, 200 
rataka, 198-201, 203, 210. 215 


G 

Gopta, 194, 195 

Grama, 191, n. 7, 195, n, 5. 196-99 
Gramabbojika, 198 
Gramadbipati, 191 
Gramam, 191 
Gramapati, 

Gramika, 198 
Gramaynktakas, 198-99 

J 

Janapada, 191 
K 

Karbbari, 200, n, 13 
Karnaptirusa, 203 
Katbebbarika, 200 
Kulaputraka, 197 

Kumaramatya, 195, n. 2, 197, 200, 204 
Kutumbika, 201, n. 6 

M 

Madbyoga, 201. n. 8 
Mababaladbikrta, 195, n. 2, 197 
Mabadandanayaka, 195, n, 4 
Mabaksapatalika, 201, n. 9, 203, 208, n. I, 
210 

Mabamatra, 192, 201, n. I 
Mahamatya, 202 
Mabamandale^ra, 203 , 214 
Mabapaln(i ?) pati, 197 
Mabapradbana, 203 
Maharaja, 195, n. 2, 196, n, 2 
Mabarajadbiraja, 201 
Mabasamanta, 199 
Mabasandbivigrabika, 195, n, 6 
Mahasandhivigrahadbikaraaadbxkrta, 

197, 199 

Mabattara. 197, 198, 201, n. 1, 203 
Mandala, 194, n. 8, 199, 201. 203, 244 
2*53 

M»dale^ara, 244 
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Mandali, 199. 202 
Mantri. 19^, 202-3, 228 
Mantriparisad. 192 

N 

Nagara-sresthia, 195, a, 9 
Nagaravyavahirika, 192 
Kayaka, 192 
Niyuktaka, 198 

P 

Palli, 197-98 
Pallikdt 196 
Pancakulika, 

Pathaka, 194, a. 7, 198-200, 202-203 
Pradesa, 

Prades'ika, 

Pradestr, 192 
Pattakila, 203 & n« 10 
Petha^, 194, n. 11, 199, 200 
Pustapala, 195 
Pura^ 196 

Prayuktaka, 195, n. 8 
Prdpat 199, 200 
Pratii^raka, 200 
Prdvesya^ 199-200 

R 

Raja, 192 
Rajasamaata, 198 
Rajasthaniya, 197 
Rajuka, 192 
Rana, 222 
Ranaka, 199, 203 

Rambhanda^radhikaraaika, 195, a. 5 
Rdsim, 191, a. 3 197-98, 244 
Rastra-grama-mabattara, 197 

ARCHITECTURAL . 

A 

Adhisihana^ 88 
AUh4<^t SO; n; 7 
AmMaka, 62, a. 4, 256-58 
Antarala, 256-57 
Antarita^ 86 
Atinot, 88, ft!. 3 

Aimthara, 91-92, 102, 122, 127. 254, 257 
Avyakga, 157 
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Rastrapati, 198-99, 201, 204 
Rastriya, 191, n. 3, 192 
Rattha, 193, n, 7 
Rathika, 191, n, 3, 193 

S 

Saciva, 192, 195, 202-03 
Samantadhipati, 199, 201 
Sandhivigrabika, 198, 200, 201, 203 
Sangba, Saurastra, 192 
Sarthavaha, 195, n, 10 

Saulkika, 200 

/ 

Sayyapala, 203 

Senapatl, 193, 194. n. 1, 195, a, 7. 227 
Sthali, 194, n. 6. 199-202 
Stbanidbikaraaika, 200 
Stbanika, 192 

U 

Uparika, 195, a. 2, 197 
Uparikamabaraja, 195, a. 2 
Upayukta, 192 

V 

Vartmapala, 200, a. 8 
Vasavaka 198 

Visaya, 191, a. 4, 194, a. 10. 195, a. 2, 
196-200. a. 202. 203, 233, 244 
Visayapati. 195, a. 2, 197-98, 200 
Visayika, 199, 203 
Viniyuktakas. 195, a. 8, 198, 200 

Y 

Yuktas, 195, a. 8, 198 
Yutas, 192 

OTHER TERMS 
B 

Bmgadi, 118 
Bhamatt, 107, 110 
Bhaia, 85, a. 5 
C 

Chh^ali, 86; a. 6; 87, a; 5; 104 
Catty a, cave^ window eic,^ 47, 50, 52-53, 

56. 59. 62-a, 83; 87; 89, 126-27, 140’, 
186-87 



INDEX 


D 

DefvmkuUkat 107-8, 111-12 
Dhodia^ 87, n. 3 

G 

Qajathara, 86, n. 8, 97, 103, .106, 122, 
254, 257 

Garbhagrha, 256 
Grdspati, 254 
H 

Hastisald, 107, 109 
Hemddpantif style, 258 

J 

Jagati, 107 

Jakgha, 86, n. 16. 88, 92, 102, 103, 113, 
253, 256, 257 

K 

Kaksdsana, 88, n, 4 
Kalasa, 86, n, 13, 89. 101. 103-4, 106, 
256-57 
iCcslluft 

Kani, 94, 97. 106 
Kdyotsargift 119 
Kevala, 86 n. 14, 89 

KtfUmuhha, 80, 83 , 86, 89, 90, 92, 97, 
101. 103-06. 112-14, 123-24, 155, 254 
Ktrtistamhha, 95, a. 8 
Ktrtitomna, 91, 95, a. 8, 96-98, 124 
Kmmhhi, 92. 97, 103-04, 106 
Kundalcp, 1X8, 157 


M 

Makara, 89, 90, 96. a. 2,122-24 
Mdlakvdl, 87, a. 4 
Mdnchi, 86, n. 15 
Mandovara, 86, a. 10, 88, 113 
Mulagahhdro, 107 
N 

Narathara, 86, n. 9, 88, 97, 106, 121, 
254, 257 
P 

Padma, 86, 88, 97, 103, 105 
Patia, 86 

Ptfha, 85, a. 4, 88, 92 
Prdkdra, 258 
R 

Rdjavithi, 121 
Rdjasena, 88. a, 1 
Rekhd, temple-style, 83 

S 

Sameta Sikhara, 110, a, 9 
Sikhara, 56, 58, a. 6, 62-63 , 65, 80, 83, 
a. 5. 92, 104, 112, 253-54. 256-59 
Sumeru, 110 a. 8 
U 

Udgam, 87, a, 3 
XJpdnah, 85, a. 5 

V 

I VetJ*. 88, n. 2 
I V«!d»fe5, 54, 128 


CLASSICAL BOOKS 


Ahhidhamma, Piiakm, 230 
Adhydtmopanisad, 257 
Agnipwmm, 148 
Afkisamadhheddgssma, 153 
Arthasdstra, 192, 206, 211 
B 

Bhdgdvata Purdna, 178, 243 
Buddhisdgara, 250 
B 

Dfpavamsu, 229 

Dvydsraya Kdvya, 214, 219, 236, 242, 
243, 250 


G 

Gitagovinda, 228 
H 

Hammlramardana, 250 

J 

Jamhusvdmi Rmsa, 251 
K 

Kalpasutra, 209 
Kdmasdstra, 121 
Kathmatthu, 230 
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Kaumarika Khanda of the 
Skandapurdna^ 216 
Ktrtikaumudi, 216, 237, 251 
Kuvalayamdldt 107, n. 3 
M 

Mahabhdrata^ 165, 178 
Mdnasdra, 217 
Mahdvamsat 229 
Matsyapurdna, 160 
Uohapardjaya^ 250 

N 

Ndiyasdsira, 121 
P 

Padmapurdncct 148 
Panjikdt 251 

Pmhandhacintdmani^ 251 
R 

Rdmdyana, 91, 178 
Revantagiri Rdsa, 251 
Rupamandanu, 145, 148, 161 


S 

Sabddnusdsanat 250 
Sarasvatt Purdna, 214, 219, 222, n. 5 
Bilparatna, 146, 158 
Skanda Purdna^ 216 
SukrfakalloUnt, 251 
T 

Tarkahhdsd, 251 
TaUvasahgrahat 251 
Therdvalit 251 
U 

Udayasundankathd, 250 
V 

Vasantavildsa^ 251 
y astupdla-^Tejahpdla Pmkasti, 250 
Vdyt4. Purdna^ 165“66 
Vicdrasreni, 251 
y isnudh armoUarat 1 47 

y 

I Yogasdstra, 251 
^ yisvakarmdsasiraf 158 

GENERAL 


A 

Abu (Mt. Abu), temples at^ 84, 90, 1( 
118, 122. 124. 128, 145, 154, 168, n. 
178, 180, 206. 229. 240. 253-55 
Acalesvara, temple o/, 225 
Acbalgadb, n,, 225 
Acharya, author oft 85, n. 4 
Adhoksaja, form of VisnUt 148 
Adinatha, Jaina Tlrthahkara, 1C 
166-67 

Aditya, image of, 158-59 
Agni, image of, 144 
Agnihotra, a sacrifice, 209, n. 3 
Agnistoma, a sacrifice, 209 
Ahaui-ekadasi, a festival, 241 
Ahichhatra, 207, n. 7 
Ahma(e)dibad, 208. 222 
Ahiole, temple at, 57, 99, 258 
Airavata, elephant of, 165 

Ajanta, oaves etc, at, 49, 50. 123, 125-26. 
129, 259 * 

Ajayapila. king, 39, 171, 180, 183. 202, 
220, 236 
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AjitBhzlz, Jaina Yaksini, 112 
7^ Ajitanitha, Tirthahkara, 113 
3, 1 Ajmer, figures at. 164 
Akbar, 112 

Aksayatrtiya, a festival, 240, 242 
Ala-ud-din Khalji, king, 43 
Allan, a view of, 188, n. 4, 199 
Alexander, 192 

7^ Amaran, inscription at, 237 

Amaraviti, sculptures 0#a., 117, 125-29, 
253 

Amarddaka, a Saiva sect, 206, 224, 225 
Amreli, coins from, 185 
Amirighosani, order of, 236, n. 4 

Amartaka, a iaiva seat, 225, n. 3 
Ambarnith, temple at, 90, 113, 254, 256. 
258 

Ambika, 120, 166, 167 

Ambikipati, title of, 222 
Amoghavarsa, king, 182, 234 
* Amorini 125, 129 
Anahillapitaka, city, 202 
Anahilapura, city, 219 
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Anahillapura, city, 35, 36, n, 5 
AnalesVara, temple o/, 222 
Anamkond, temple at, n, IZ 
Anandapura, city, 4, 132, 137, 143. 196, 
207, n. 7, 221 
Ananta^yi, figure of, 152 
Anantasirsa, a Nagt, 153 
Anantavarman, king, 248 
Anantesvara, 132 
Anartta, 4-5 
Anarttapura, city, 4 
Andhaka, 142 

Andhakasuravadha murtl, a form of Siva, 
120, 142 

Andhau, inscriptions from, 172, 179, 
253. n. 1 

Andhra, dynasty, 8, 186, 187, n. 8, 189, 
n. 3, 193 

Andhrade^, 217, n. 3 
Anhilvada, city, 33, 71, 106, n. 8, 117, 
n. 2. 128, 170, 183, 190, 219, 222, 236 
Ahkulesvara, city, 198 
Antarmandali, a ^district' 196 
Antarnarmadi, a *distriot\ 196, n. 4, 198 
Anwa, temple at, 254 
Apabhram^,, literature in, 250-51 
Aparajita, temple of, 215 
Aparanta, 193, 196, 229 
Apollodotus, coins of, 185, n. 1 
Apratihata, temple of, 215 
ifta, Jaina Tirthahkara, 167 
Arabs, 29, 30, 232, 245 
Aihudorfnandala, a * province*, 203 
Arcot (North), 247 
Arjunadeva, king, 43, 178-79, 233 
Aryasahgha, 233 

A&ka, king, 46, 176, 181, n. 5, 192, 205, 
229. 230, 243 

AsValayana-cawwa, Vedic suhsohool, 
205-06 

Asvaynjya, festival on, 243 
Asvins, gods, 157-58 
Astadikpdlas, 136, 246 
Atharvatedi, Brdhmana, 205-06 
Atithi, a sacrifiae, 209, n, 3 
A trey a, a gotra, 206 
A^amadeva, temple of, 216 


Assamasa (A^a&rma?), a resident of 
Broach, 229 
Assyrian, sculpture, 122 
Asuras, 152 

Atulanatha, a Saiva priest, 225 
Audica, Brdhmana, 135, 208 
Aurangabad, paintings at, 252 
Avanivarman, II, a feudatory chief, 
213 

Avanti, 184, 202, 225 
B 

Babylonia, 192 

Badami, caves etc, at, 150, 153, n, 3, 
234, 246, 248, 252 
Bagavadar, temple at, 137 
Bagh, oaves at, 50, 252 
Balabhadra, temple of, 228 
Bala Narayana, temple of, 214 
Balavarman, chief, 213 
Bali, 152 

Bali, a sacrifice, 209, n. 3 
Balimahotsava, 241, 242, 243 
Ballala Nariyana, temple of, 228 
Bamnera, sculpture from, 246 
Banerji, view of, 195, n. 2 
Bankodi, inscription, 170 
Bappapada, vihdra, 231 
Barbar Hill, inscription, 24$ 

Baroda, 168, n. 1. 184, 198, 208, 222 
Barygaza, 7 

Bavandhvaja, Jaina temple. 111 
Bawa Pyara, caves at, 122, 126, 234 
Baiilesvara, temple of, 221 
Bedsa, caves at, 122, 126 
Benares, 223 

Bengal, 147, 229, 249, 259 
Besnagar, inscription, 227, 249 
Bhadrabahu, Jaina teacher, 233 
Bhadresvar (Bhadravati) in Cutch, 253 
Bhagavata, title, 217, 249 
Bbairava, image of, 79, 81, 82, 98, 133, 
134, 142-43-44, 224-25 
Bbaillasvanii-«»a/t5<!?v5<l«iai^i?, a terri- 
torial unit, 202 
Bhaja, oaves at, 126-160 
Bhakti, cult, ISO 

Bhandarkar, D. R., views of, 144, 182, 
j 210, n. 2, 223, n. 6, 247 
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Bharad^^ja, gotra, 209, a, 1 
Bharatpur, state, 246 
BhSrhut, monument at, 48, 50, 126, 130, 
253 

feudatory chief, 111, 
Bharukaccha, 196-98 
Bhasa, plays of, 248 
Bhasvat, temple of, 245 
Bhattacliarya, views of 147, 155, 160, 
163 

Bhattaraka’s, vihdra at, 231 
Bhattarika, 220 
Bhattarikadevi, 226 
Bhavanipati, worshippers of, 179, 222 
Bhavnagar, 239 
Bhayalasvami, temple of, 214 
Bheraghat, temple at, 247, 257, n, 2 
Bhima, king,lZZ, 84, 107, 177, 202 , 203, 
220, n. 5, 253, II, 40, 41, 171. 202, 
203, 221, 222 

Bhimesvara, temple of, 221 
Bhinmal, 210, n. 2, 247 
Bhitargaon, temple at, 248 
Bhpgukaccha, 7,. 229 
Bhoja, 251 

Bhudevi, figure of, 150, 151, 152 
Bhujanga-Ialita, form of Siva, 98, n. 2 
Bhumaka, coins of, 185, 187, n. 1 
Bhumara, temple at, 125-6, 130, 131, 
140, 146, 163 
Bhuj, temple at^ 253 
Bhumilika, capital q/, 31, 201 
Bihar, 194, 249, 251 

Bilesvara, temple at, 59. 62, 126, 132, 219 
Bodh-gSkySk^ figure from, 160 
Bombay, figures from, 241, 242, 246, 254 
Boston, figure from f 163, n. 5 
Brahma, figures at, 64, 79, 82-83, 91, 
133,40.155-56, 162,n.5, 164, 179-80, 
183 , 233 

Brahma-Sarasvati, 92, 103, 133-34 
Brahmagiri, inscription, 171 
Brahmanas, 136, 205, & n, 4, 206, 211, 
215, 240, 243-45 
Brahmanabad. stupas at, 232 
Bmhmi, script and inscriptions, 171-73, 
180, 185-87 

Broach, 187, 196, 198, 230. 234 
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Bronze, images from, 65 
Buddha, image eto,,l&l, 180, 231-33, 238 
Buddhadasa, an dcdrya, 231 
Buddhamitra, a worshipper, 229 
Buddharaksita, a worshipper, 229 
Buddhism, 58, 186, 217, 229, 230-32, 249 
Buddhist, caves etc., 117, 121, 131, 229, 
230-33, 238, 241 

Buhler, views of, 171 & n. 8, 172, n.S 
206. 211, 216, n. 2 

Bnrgess, views of , 85,86,93, 103, 111, 
113, 114, n. 2, 114, 135, 139, n. 3, 142. 
143, 144, 146-148. 153, 155-56-57. 
165-66, 253-255 
Bull, symbol, 183, 189, 190 
Butada. Lakha, a Kdihi, 93 

C 

Oakrapaui, tentple of, 227 
Cakrapalita, minister, 265 
Calukya, dynasties., 4, 14, 15, 26, 32, 44, 
124, n. 1. 169, 170-71, 174, 175, 178, 
! 179, 181. 198, 209, 213, 216. n. 4, 217. 

I 227, 233, 234, 240, 245-46, 248, 252. 

259 

Calukyan, 258-59 
Cambay, 217. n. 1. 213. 237 & 240 
Camunda, king, 37, 220 
Chanda, views of, 249 
Candella, dynasty, temples etOn, 44, 90, 
256, 259 

Candikasrama, a religious centre at, 225 
Cmdixn, figure of, 64, 135,, 160, n. 9 
Candragrahana, 240 

Candragupta, king, 46, 192 ; 11, 222, n* 7 
Candratreya, dynasty, 245, 248 
Capa (Civada), dynasty, 35-36, 235 
Capala, Saiva sect, 206, 225, 

Caru, a sacrifice, 209, n. 3 
Castana, coins of, 187, n. 1 
Cauhan, kings, 44 
Caulukya, dynasty, 4, 26, 27. 32, 36, 
43-44. 170, 173, 175, 177, 179, 180, 
181, 183, 190, 202, 203, 204. 206, &n. 
2, 207, n. 7, 208-210, n. 2. 213-14, 
216. 221, 226, 228, 235, 237, 238, 240. 
245, 248. 255-56. 259 
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style etc., 53, 73, 77,92, 93, 
105, 113-15, 127. 130, 137, 161, 149, 
165. 168. 169-70. 250. 252-54, 255, 
257. 258-59 
Caulukyavam&, 250 
Caiindesvara, temple of, 221 
Caves, at, 48, 49. 51, 52, 53 
Cedi, era, 174-75 
Ceylon (Simhaladvipa), 229 
Chakwa, a bird, 103, 104 106, 

Ckandreha, temple at, 257 
Chaubari, temple at, 77, 78 
Cbaubera Dera, temple, 256 
Chaya, consort of Surya, 159-60 
Chitor, 221 

Chohtan, figure from, 145 
Cintamani, 179 
Citrakuta (Chitor), 235 
Coomaraswamy, view of, 166, n. 5 
Consens, views of, 85, n. 5, 91, 100, 101, 
102, 105, 124, 135. 139, n. 3, 143, 161, 
164 

Cuddapa, 247 

Cutch, 38, 172, 192, 202, 230, 246, 253, 
254. 259 

Cutu SUdkexm, dynasty, 177,193, 217, n,3 
D 

Dabhoi, fort, sculptures etc., 67, 143, 
145, 151, 155, 164-65, 213, 222 
Da^da, I and 11, 212; HI. 215; 234 
Dadhimati. river, 237 
Dadhipadra (Dohad), 202, 203, 228, 247 
Dahala, 247 
Daman, 205 
Dambal, temple at, 259 
Damodara, hui^a, 228 
Banda, attendant of, 120, 157^58 
Bantidurga, king, 172 
Dantivarma, king, 179, 233-34 
Barins, emperor, 192, 212 
Dar& Pnrnama^, a sacrifice, 209 
Das^apnra (Mandasor), 212, 246 
Da&vatara, temple at, 63. 164 
Deccan, 173, 175, 185, 205, 215-17, 
245-46, 249, 258 
Degam, temple at, 259 


Delwada, temples at, 135 
Deogarh, temple at, 129-30. 152 
De&stha, Brahmana, 206, 207 
Designs, architectural etc., 128, 130, 131 
Devas, 152 

Devanagarl, script, 173 
Devapala, king, 248, 255 
Devasenapati, an epithet of KdrtUkeya, 
217, n. 6 

T>&v3.sxa\,Jainaacdrya, 237, n. 7 
Dhandalpur, vdv at, 71 
Dhanada, Kuhera, 178 
Dhandhuka, a town, 208 
Dhank, caves at, 53, 120, 128. 158, 160, 
162-63, 166-67-68, 234 
Dhanvantri, 165 

Dharanivaraha, a feudatory chief, 177, 
201 * 

Dharapatta, a king, 213, 217 
Dharma, 178 
Dharmaraja, 178 
Dharmaraksita. a Buddhist, 229 
Dharasena IV, king, 170 
Dharma^stra. 205 

Dhinoj, temple at, 77, 78, 80, 128, 138 
Dholpur, temple at, 245 
Dhoti, dress, 118 
Dhruva, 233 ; Dhruva III, 179 
Dhruvasena, I, king, 170 1 77, 217, 231 ; 
11, 218, 227 

Dhnndha, a rdksast, 242 
Digambara (Jainism), 166, 234-35 , 237, 
& n. 5. 6, 238, 249 
I Dikpalas, 114 

I Di (e)l taal, temple at. 77, 78. 79, 80. 133, 
i 125, 138, 146, 147, 149, 156, 162, 163 

: DIpalika, mahotsava, 241, 243 
1 Dipotsava-^lm^r, 240 
j Dipotsavi (Diwili), 241 
‘ Diptarasmi, temple of, 212 
Dodda Basappa, temple of, 259 
1 Doia-mahotsava, 241 , 242 
Donative, inscriptions, 176, 177, 179-80 
Double, shrine at, 80 
Dravidian temples, 57 
Drama, Caulukyan, 250 
) Dress, of men, 118; of contemp&tmry 
\ Gujarat, 119 
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Dronasimha, feudatory chief ^ 170, 17S, 
218 

Dudahi, temple at ^ 135 
Dudda, queen t 231 
Durga, 147 
Durlabha, king, 37 
Durvasarasi, Siva priest, 225 
Dwarf, motive at, 125 
Dwarka, capital of, 227 

E 

Egypt. 192 

Elura (Ellora), Caves, 48, 49, 50, 120, 
130, 142, 145, n. 10. 146, 159, 217, 224, 
246, 248, 252 

Entboven, views of, 207 & n. 7, 208, 
210 & n. 2 

Eras and Gujardt culture, 173, 174, n. 1 
Eucratides, coins o/, 185, n. 2 

F 

Fergusson, views of, 99, 109, 255, n, 5 
Fish, motive in, 105, 124-25 
Fleet, views of, 174, n. 1, 181, n. 6, 183 
Forbes, 96 
Fort, at, 67 

G 

Gahadvala, dynasty, 245-46, 248 
Gajahamurti, 143 
Galagnatha, temple, 258 
Galtesvara, temple of, 113-14, 259 
Gambhuta, a place name, 202 ^ 

Ganapati (or Ganesa), figure of, 56, 61, 
64. 81, 83 , 85,’91-93, 97-99, 111, 
133-141, 145, 168, 180, 181, n. 1, 182, 
220. 226, &n. 5, 258 
Gaada Brhaspati, Saiva priest, 223 
Gandhara, 59, 125, 129 
Gane^ara, temple of, 226 

Geh^, figure of, 61.64, 122, 124, 135, 
137, 165 

Gaagaikondasolapuraifi, 146 
Ganguly, author, 245, n. 2 
Ganthai, temple at, 

Ganvli, 226 
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Gargya, gotra, 205 
Garhwa, figure at, 151 
Garuda, figure of, 80, 82, 135, 149, 151, 
163, 182, 189, 227 
Gate, at, 67, 68 
Ghatikilaya, 221 
Ghasaundi, inscription at, 249 
Ghazni, army, 223, n. 7 
Ghontavarsika (Ghotarsi) , temple at, 245 
Ghusadi, a village, 221 
Girinagara, 4, 7, 28. 54. 218, 227 
Girnar, 109, 110, 171, 172, 176, 181, n. 5, 
205, 209, 215, 229 
GoalesVara, temple of, 256 
Godavari, river, 243 
Goga Nariyana, temple of, 228 
Gohaka, vihdra, 231 
Gokul, 239 
GoHka, matha, 247 

Gop, temple at, 49, 55-56. 57-59, 62, 
126. 137, 155, 192, 213, 219 
Gopa, rdstra, 198 
Gopikas, 155 

Gorad, temple at, 77-79, 129, 132. 137 
Govardhanoddharana, figure of, 229 
Govardhana, mountain, 154 
Govardhana, mahotsava, 243 
Govinda, III, king, 182 234 ; IV, 182, 
209, 243 ; V. 179 
Graharipu, ruler of, 33 
Grammar, Caulukya works on, 250 
Greeks Indo-, 184-89, 192-93, 229 
GnsmZ'-mahotsava, 241-42 
Guhasena, I, king, 169-170, 217 
Guhila, dynasty, 34 
Guhilots, 44 

Gujarat, 1-4, 6-7, 43, 45, 73,91, 99, 
106-07, 114, 116, 119,123, 127, 131-32, 
135, 139, n. 3, 140, 143, 146-47, 

150, 156, 166, 169, 172-73, 175-76, 
180-82, 184-89, 190-94, 196, 198-99, 
202, 203, 204-17, 219-229, 230, 232, 
234-59 

Gumli, gate, temple etc,, 68, 93, 95, 99, 
102. 105, 122-23, 124-25, 130, 132, 137, 
142, 148, 201, 254 
Gunjim, 247 
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Gupta, dynasty^ temples etc,^ 4, 11, 14. 
54, 121, 122. n. 10. 123, 124-26, 129, 
130-31, 137, 140, 150, 152, 164-65, 169, 
n. 1, 171, 173-74, 176, 178, 188-89, 
194-96, n. 1, 197-99, n 4, 204-05. 212, 
215, 217, 226-28, 230, 239, 241, n. 4, 
244-45. 248-49 
Gurgi, temple at, 257 
Gmldxerdesa, 35 
GvLx]eidrmandala, 35 
Gurjjara, plates, 170-71 
Gurjara-Pratihara, dynasty, 14-15, n. 1, 
29. 31-32, 175, 196, n. 1, 201. 204, 

208, 245 

Gujarati, letters, language eto,^ 177, 
250-51 

Gurjaratra, 35 

Gurjjaras, dynasty etc., 4, 14-16, 169, 
172, 174, 176-79, 180-81, 196, 198, 202, 

209. 210, n. 2, 212, 215, 233-34, 240 
Guru, figure of, 161 

Gwalior, temple etc. at, 93, 113, n. 2, 221, 
248, 255 

Gyaraspur, Visnu temple at, 248, n. 10 
H 

Habi Bus Siyar, 223, n, 7 
Haihaya, dynasty, temples ete., 44, 90, 
99, 124, n. 1, 161. 245, 247, 252, 257, 
259 

Hams a, decoration, at, 92 
WaogdX,. temple at, 258 
Haribhadra, a Jaina writer, 235 
Harinitba, temple of, 218 
Hari-Hara-Pilamaha, image of, 164 
Harsa, emperor^ 30 
Harsat Mati, temple of, 154 
Hastavapra (Hatbab), a town, 218 
Hastikundi, dynasty ruling at, 235 
Hasti^E, elephant4taU at, 107, 109 
Heliodorus, inscription of, 249 
Hemo.ceMdxB., a Jaina writer, 208, u. 1, 
214. 235-237. n. 5-6, 241. 243, 250. 251 
Hemadpanti, style of architecture, 258 
Hemadri, a writer, 47 
Heras, Father, 232 
Hijari, era, 175 

Hiaayitta, {Buddhism) , 329* 230, 232. 


Hiralal, Rai Bahadur, 247 
Hiranand Sastri, 98, n. 5 
Hiranyakasipu, 151, 155 
Hiranyi, a river, 84, 91, 141 
History, Caulukya works on, 251 
Hiuen Tsiang, 230, 232, 245, 

HoH, festival, 242 
Hoysala, dynasty, 252 
Hyderabad, State, 246, n. 12 

I 

Iksvaku, dynasty, 217, n. 3 
Indra. 120, 166, 178 215; HI. king, 
182, 243 

Indraditya, temple of, 245 
lodaermahotsava, 241-43 
Iran, 192 
Iranian, 122, 192 
Isvaradatta, a ruler, 186, n. 2 
I-Tsing, 230, 232 

J 

Jabalipura 0alor), 236, 250, 254 
Jackson, 218 

Jagadeva ( Jagadevasab ), 253 
Jagamalla, 221 
Jagatsvami, temple of, 246 
Jaikadeva, 105, 172, 201 
Jaitwas, chiefs, 65, 102 
Jaina, temples, images, religion, etc,, 
84, 106. 109, 111, 118, 120, 140, 166-67, 
168. n. 1, 178, 180, 210, 213, 215, 219, 
233-35 & n. 6. 236-38, 240-41, 243, 
252-53, 256, n. 11 

Jainism, 210, 219, 220, 221. 233, 234, 
236-38, 245. 249 
Jaiandbara, a demon, 241 
Janardana, a form of Visnu, 148 
Jayadeva, author, 228 
Jayaditya, temple of, 213 
Jayasekbara, king, 35 
Jarasandba, 119 

Jayabhatta, feudatory king, 216, 234 
Jayadaman, king, 233 
Jayasimba* king, 38, 39, 45, 67, 83, 93, 
171, 190, n, 3. 202-3, 207, n. 1, 209, 
214, 219, & n. 1, 220, 222, 226. 228, 
236. 238, 250-51 
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Jayasimha, author^ 250 
Jayavantasimha, 41, 171 
Jayantavijaya, author^ 168, n. 1 
Jejabhukti, rulers of, 256 
Jethvas, 31, 102, 125 
Jhinjhurighar, caves, 53 ”54 
Jhinjuvada, gate at, 6^^ 

Jivadaman, 186, n. 2, 215, n. 5 
Jodhpur, state, 202, 235-36, 246, 254 
Jubbulpore, 247 

Junagarh. 47-48, 68. 117, 126, 128-29, 
130, 158, 161, 163, 172, 178, 200, n, 3, 
203, 205, 227, 230. 232-34, 249, 253 
Junnar, 126, 229 

K 

Kd^cchsL-mandala, 202 
Kacchapaghata, dynasty, 248, 255 
Kadamba, dynasty, 172, 177, 193, 217, 
n. 3 

Kadi, 170 

Kadvar, temple at, 60, 61, 63-64, 122, 
124, 127, 134, 135, 137, 141, 148, 
150-51, 155, 157, 161, 163-65, 227 
Kakka, king, 179, 182, 

Kalaccuri, era, 174, 245 
Kalanjar, 250 
Kalaratri, 147 
Kali, image of, 133, 142 
Kaliya, 154 

Kaliyamardana, scene at, 101, 153-54 

229 

Kallagudi, temple at, 259 
Kalyani, rulers of, 246 
Kamadhenu.Tjg'M?*^ of, 165 
Kamalasila, author of, 257 
Ka mre j , coins from ,184 
Kamesvara, temple of, 254 
Kamboi-solanki, temple at, 132 
Kampilya, ttrtha etc , 233. 

Kanakhala Sambhu, temple of, 223 
Kanauj, 206-07, 210, n. 2, 223, 246, 248, 
Kanavirika, river, 213 
Kancanagiri, 336 

K 

Kandiyur, image from, 144, 

Kanheri, caves at, 169, 229 
Kamska, emperor, 206, 247 
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Kanojia, Brdhmana, 207 
Kauthkot,/of^ of, 253 
Kanyakubja, 206 
Kapadvanj, 124, 141-42 
Kapila, 222, n. 7 
KapilesVar, 222, n. 7 
Karahada, Brdhmana from , 206 
Karajju, 216 
Karkaraja, king, 178 
Karli, caves at, 122, 126, 128, 229 
Karna (I), 170, 179, 203, 220 ; (II), 43 ; 
Pauranic, 216, 

Karnataka, 178, 193, 199, 216, 217, n. 3. 
225, 227, 234, 237. 245-47 249, 252, 
259 

Karnool, 247 

Karvan ( Karohana or Kayavarobana), 
144, 218, n. 3, 223, & n. 7, 226 
Karsapana, coin, 184 
Kirttikeya, 215, 216 8c n. 7, 217 & n, 6 
Karttika ekddesi, 240-41 

triple shrine at. 111, 123, 125, 
130, 136, 149, 150, 156 
Kashmir, temples of, 57 
Kataccuri, dynasty, 169, 170-71, 176, 
178, 179, 180, 181. 196 & n. 8, 197, 
209, 215, 233, 240 
Katak (Cuttak), caves at, 50 
Kathiawar, 57-58, 128-29, 131, 159, 162, 
166, 169, 170, 172, 173, 175, 177, 180, 
191-94, 199-201, 202, 205, 206, 212, 
n. 1. 213-14. 218-227, 229,’ 232**^^, 
238, 247, 249, 253-54 
Kaveripakkam, 157 

Kautalya, 192, 195, n. 8, 212, 215 
Kavi, 213 

KayadrS, temple at, 145 

Kayastha, caste, 211 

Kdyotsarga, 119 

Kedara, temple of, 220 

Ke^iva, temple of, 2ZS Sen. 6 

Ketu, figure of, 161 

Kbajraho, temples at, 135, 256, 257 

Kbarod.j^gwre from, 165 

Kbarosthf, script, 169, n. 1, 185, 186, 187 

Kheda (Kera), temple at, 253 

Khedavala, Brdhmanas, 136 

Kfeed-grahma, temple at, 135 
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Kimoj, 216 

Kinderkheda, temple at, 60-62, 64, 137, 
213. 

Kiradu, 254 

Knossos, figure from, 187, n. 2 
Kondane, oaves at, 126. 

Konkan, 193, 203, n. 10. 249, 259 
Kotai, temple at, 254 
Kotesvara, temple, 225 
Kottaradevi or Kottammahikidevi, 
goddess, 218 

"KTSoe,, figure, cult, etc. of, 119, 154-55, 
178, 179, 221, 227, 228, 229, 239, 240, 
242-43, 247-48 
Krsna, 11, king, 182 
Krsnarija, king, 215 
Ksaharata, rulers, 185, 205, 229 
Ksatrapa, rulers, 169, \1Z-1Z, 176, 179, 
180, 181. 186-89, 193, 205, 212, 215, 
230, 233 

Kumara, (Karttikeya) , 217 
Kumaragupta, king, 239 
Kumarapala, king, 42, 100, 171, 178-79-80, 
183, 202, 208, n. 1, 221, 223, 228, 236, 
237, 243, 250-51, 254 
Kumirapalesvara, temple of, 219 
Kumarika Ksetra, 217 
Kusanas. 186, 189, 192, n. 1, 248 

L 

‘Lakshmana,’ figure of, 56 
TSksmana-go^m, 206 
Laksmanasena, king, 229 
'Loksmi, figure of, 148, 155, 241 
Laksmi-Narayana, o/, 79, 82, 92, 

133-34, 138, 148 

LakuH^i, figure of, 145, 218, n. 3, 223 
n. 7, 224, 225, & n. 3, 8, 226, 247 
Lalpeth, temple at, 145 
Lanka, 229 

Lata, country, 38, 174-75, 177, 194, 199, 
n. 1, 212. n. 5, 213, 215, 223, 230, 
232-34, 238. 247 
L^a-desa, 250 
13.tarmandala, 202 
Lavanaprasada, minister, 40, 41, 42 
Lilesvara, temple of, 221 
Limboji Mdtd, temple of, 138, 147, 163 


Limbdi, State, 212, n. 1 
Linga-worship, 222-23 & n. 1 & 7 
Lingayat, sect, 245, 249 
Literature, Caulukyan works on, 250 
Logic, Caulukyan works on, 250-51 
Lolarka, temple of, 246 
Lucius Virus, coin of, 187 
Lunapasaka, minister, 221-22 
Lunavasahi, temple, 108 

M 

Madras, 146 
Madhusudana, 202, 254 
Maga, 212 

Magadha, 234-35, 252 
Magadban, dialect, 176 
Mahabalipuram, from, 120, 126, 

146, 150, 163 
Mahadeva, temple of ,21% 

Mahadeva, Thakkura, 220 

figure of, 79, 81, 106, 133, 206 
Mahakali, figure of, 82, 145 
Mahakarttiki, 240, 243 
Mahasena, Svdmi, 215, n, 5, 216-17 

, I 

Mahesvaracarya, Saiva priest, 224 
Mabasivaratri, 240, 242 
Mabavira, Jaina Tirthahkara, 166-67 
236 

Mabayaksa, attendant of, 112 
Mabayana (Buddbism), 229 , 230, 232 
Mahendrapala, king, 201, 248 
Mahesa, 97, n. 3, 157 
Mabimsaka, 222 
Mabipala, king, 248, 255 
Mahisana, 208 

Mabisisuramardini, figure of, 82, 146 
Mabmud, of Ghazna, 38 & n. 3 
Mahotsava, 240 

Maitraka dynasty, 15, 28, 31, 169, 

174, n. 1, 178-80, 183, 190, 194, 199, 
200 

Makbmal [velvet), 118 
Malhanesvara, temple of, 221 
Makla, temple at, 255 & n. 9, 266 
Mal!inatha,/«t«<3; TirthahMara, 110 
Malwa, 38, 182, 186. n. I, 192. 208, 215, 
223, 230, 234. 249, 251, 255, 259 
ManasS, goddess, 147 
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Mandali, * district \ 220, n. 3 
Hand or, figures from, 248 
Mangala, figures ofi 160-61 
Mingrol, 154, 229. 239 
Manod (or Manod) , etc. at 77, 

134-35. 153-54 229. 

Mansar, lake, 69 
Manu, 166, 216 
Manvantara, 116 
Maski, inscription at, 171 
Mathura, figures from, 117, 120, 125, 
129, 163, 166, 172, 248-49 
Matrkas, 216 
Maukhari, king, 248 
Maunirasi, Sdiva priest, 225 
Maurya, dynasty etc,, 4, 7, 46, 169, 184, 
n, 3. 181, 197. 192, 212 
Mayanalladevi, queen, 69, 237, u. 7 
Mayurbhanj, 146 
Mehara, king, 221 
Meghadhvani, a hall called, 221 
Menander, 185, n. 1, 3, 4 
Mers, tribe, 57 

Merutuhga, author, 220, n. 4, 251-52 
Mewar, 247 

Miani, temple at, 77-78, 80 
Mihira, 215, n. 7 
Mimma, vihdra of, 231 
Mindhola, river, 196 
Mirpurkhas, stupa at, 58, 232 
Modha, Brahmanas, Vaisyas, etc,, 208, 
n. 1, 210,244 ' 

Modhera, temple at, 61. 70, 84, 90, 94. 
122-24. 130, 137. 144, 146, 151-53, 
155-57, 161, 163, 208. a. 1, 214. 246 
Modi. R, C. (not P, L.) of Patan, 219, 
a. 5 

Moheajodaro, 169, a. 1, 247 
Mofadi, a kind of footwear, 118 
Motai), temple at, 79, 122, 207 
Motala, Brahmana, 207 
Mottaka, Brahmana^sihdna, 207 
Muizz-ud-din, Sultan, 40 
Mukhed, 146 
Mukunda, 215 
Muladeva, 202 
Mulaka, chief, 34 
Mulanatha, temple of, 220 
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Muiarija, 33.36,37,44-45.93, 170-177. 
179, 183, 189, 202, 208, 219. a. 4. 220, 
253 ; n, 40 

Mulastbana, temple of, 213 
Mulasaiigba, Jaina, 234 
Multan, temple at, 245 
Munjala, 202, n. 2 

Muslims, and Somandtha temple, 100, 
102 

N 

Nachna, temple at, 126 
Naga, figure, 91, 153 
Nagada, minister of, 42, 202-03 
Nagada, temples at, 255 
Nigar, Brdhmana, 207, a, 7 
Nagari, script, 173, 211 
Nagari, inscription, 227, 249 
Nagarjunakonda, sculptures, etc. 229, 
253 

Nagasarika, 234 

Nagdhara. Roman coin at, 187, a, 6 
Naghanesvara, Umple of, 221 
Nagis.’l53, 154 

Nahapana, coin of, 185, a, 8, 187 

Nalanda, university, 232, 251 

Namuchi, demon, 152 

Naaaghit, inscription, 205, 227, 249 

Nandi, 134, 183 

Narada, 120 

Naiaka, demon, 241 

Narasimha, of, 135, 151, 153, 155, 

179. 227; king, 247 Mehta, 228 
Narayana, o/, 135, 228, 249 
I Narmada, river, 197 
'Hoxim.dM.-taia--mandala, 203 
Nasik, caves at, 122, 126, 172, 229, 258 
Nasika-i?es<z, 198 

figure of, 79, 81. 82, 133-34 
Natyasastra, 121 
Navaghana, king, 33 

Navagrahas, o/, 83, 92, 141, 160, 
161. 246 

Navalakha, temple, 99, 102, 104, 105 
122-23. 142, 254 
Navaratra, festival, 243 
Nava^ri, 234-35 
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Neminatha, Jaina Ttrthahhara^ 108, 
110. 119, 233. 236, 238 
Nemwar, temple at, 255 & n. 8, 256 
Nepal, 249, 252 

New Year Day, in Gujarat, 243 ] 

Nikaya, Buddhist, 230-33 
Niksubha, wife of, 158-60 
Nilakantbesvara, temple of, 256 
Nisprabba, wife of, 159 

O 

OdbanI, a kind of dress, 118 
Orissa, 83, 242 
Osawala, oaste, 210, n. 5 

P 

Padmanabba, temple of, 93 
Pabarpur, sculptures front, 248 
Pahlava, 193 
Painting, Gujarat, 252 
Pila, dynasty, sculptures etc. 196, n. 1, 
204, 248. 252 

Pallavas, dynasty, sculptures etc. 120, 
193, 217, n, 3 
Palitana, temples at 109 
Panarajya, goddess, 218 
Pancasar, king of, 35 
Panciyatana, group, 82 
Panduraja, goddess 218 
^Parabala, rulers of, 248 
Parama, Bhdgavata, title of, 227 
j^amara dynasty, temples etc., 26-27, 
44, 45. 175, 182, 207,222,252.255, 
257, 259 

Paramardidevi, king, 250 
Parama Vaisnava, title of, 227 
Para4.ra, gotra, 206 
Parasurama, figure of, 164 
Parbadi, triple shrine at, 82, 77 
Pariksita, 165 
Parivdradevaids at, 167 
Parivrajaka Maharaja, 194, n. 1 
Parnadatta, governor, 194 
ParsVanatba, JainaTirthankafa, 166-67, 
235-7 

Partabgarb, temple at, 246 
Parva, 240-43 
Parvati, image of, 145 


Pastbar (Pachhtar ?), temple at, 60, 
64-65, 137, 206, 

Pasupata, sect, 215, 224, n, 3 218, n. 3, 
223, n. 6, 225 . 247 
Pasupati, 215 

Pasupatacarya, Saiva priest, 224 
Pataliputra, 206 
Patan, 190, 219, n. 5, 250 
Pathari, torana etc. at, 99, 248 
Pattabandhotsava, 240, 241, 243 
Pattadkal, temple at, 57, 62, 91, n. 2, 
248, 258 
Phalodi, 150-51 

Philosophy, Caulukyan works on, 250-51 
Piludra, torana at, 98, 124, 138 
Pingala, 120. 157-158 
Pitalkhora, cams at, 122, 126 
Poetics, Caulukyan works on, 250-51 
Poetry, Caulukyan works on, 250 
Porbandar, 65, 103 , 201 
Poritya-vodana, 210 n. 2 
Pottery, from V ala, 65 
Praliba, wife of, 160 
Prabhas, 160, 162-63, 205, 214 
Prigvit {or Porvad) caste, 210, n. 2, 244 
Vtdktii, literature etc., 187, 176-78, 249 51 
Prasdntardga, title of, 234 
Pradasti, 176-78 
Pratusa, 158, 160 
Prtbividevisvara, temple of, 221 
Pulake^n, II, king, 234 
Punyavijayaji, Muni, 190, n. 2 
Puranas, 164, 181, 209. 217, 227 
Purna, river, 196 
Puraabbatta’s vihdra, 231 
Parusottama, /orw ofVisnu, 148, 179 
Puspadola, festival, 242 
Pusyagupta, 192 

Q 

Qutb-nd«din 41 
K 

Ragbava Rama, figure of, 164 
figure of, 161 
Raika, village, 208 
Raivataka, mountain, 119 
Rajadevi, goddess, 214 
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Rajagaddala, 251 
Rajasuya, 209 

Rajgir, figure from, 252, n. 4 
Rajim, figure from, 150 
Rijimati, 119 

figure from, 149, 156, 158-59, 160 
Rajputana, figures^ temples etc. from,SS, 
90.145, 158-59, 163, 175, 202, 215, 
224, 239. 245-49, 251, 254-55, 259 
Rama, figure of, 56, 164 
Ramacandra, temple of, 256, n. 1 1 
Ramadeva, king, 213, 240 
Ramnagar, 207, n 7 
Ramesvara, 221 

Raaagraha, feudatory chief, 212 
Rangapur, 212, n. 1 
Ramk Devi, temple, 

Ranpur, temple at, 103, n, 6, 246 
Rao, (Gopinath), views of, 155, 158, n. 6, 
166, 217 

Rastrakuta, dynasty, 4, 29, 32, 120, 
169-71, 173, 177-82, 199, 207, 209, 213 
216, n. 4, 217, 227, 233-35, 238, 240, 
243, 245. 248-50. 258-59 
Ratanpur, torana, 97, n. 5 
Ratnadevi. 214 
Ratnapala minister, 202 
Rayakabhatta, Brdhmana, 208 
Rayakavala, Brdhmana, 208 
Rayakka, village, 208 
Revanta, 214 
Rewa, torana at, 98 
Rgvedx, Brdhmana, 205-206, 244 
Rohmx, 228 

Rohinxsvami, temple of, 228 
Roman, coins, 187 

J aina Tirthahkara, 166 
Rsis, figures of, 140, 165'-66 
Rudra, 215 

Rudradaman,46, 172, 176, 178, 186, n. 2, 
209, 215, 249, 

Rudramahalaya (Rudramal), 93, 95, 220, 

247, 255-56 
, / 

Rndramsi, Saiva Priest, 247 
Rnbivi, temple at, 77, 79. 80. 122, 132, 
137 

Rupa-Narayana, temple of, 214, 228 
Sahajjge^ara, temple of, 224, 240 
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1 Sabasralinga Talao, 190, 209, 214, 221-22 
228 

Sahasrarjuna, 178 

Saiva, temples etc., 132, 134, 136-37 
139-40, 145, 206, 216-17, 219-22. 224. 
253. 256. n. 11 

Saivlsm, 212, n. 1, 215-22, 225-26, 246- 
247 

Sajjana, governor, 33 
Saka, people, era, etc., 9-10, 173, 175, 
186-87, n. 8, 192, n. 1 
Sakta, 251 
Salakbanapura, 222 
Salakhane^vara, temple of, 222 
Saletore, author, 226, n. 3 & 8 
Sdkijs.pxxtB.-mandala, 202 
Samantabhadra. preacher, 234 
Samantasimha, 203 
Samavedx, Brdhmana, 205-06 
Samgamasiii^ba, vassal king, 13 
Samharamurti (of Siva), 142 
Samiddhe^ara, temple of, 221 
Sammatiya School, (Buddhist), 230-33 
Samudramanthana, scene, 165 
Samvatsara. 175 
Sana, caves at, 52-53, 229 
Sanchi, monuments at, 49, 50, 117, 126, 
129, 131, 172, 253 
Sandalesvara, temple of, 133 
Sandera, temples at, 77-80, 83, n. 5, 
128, 130, 132, 137, 149, 255-56, 

258-59 

Sandilya, gotra, 206 
Sahgamakhetaka, 198 
Sani, figure of, 161 
Sahkarsana, worship of, 215, 249 
Sankheda, 198 

Sanskrit, Caulukyan literature in, 249-51 
Santaraksita, author, 251 
Sintinatlia, Jaina Tirthahkara, 166-67 
Saptamitrs, 178 
Sardula, motive, 125 
Satkaraksi, gotra, 

Sarnal. temple at, 113, 1*32, 222, 259 
Sarahgadeva, king, 43, 45, 179, 202-03, 
214,221.223 . 228 
Sarahgadhara, 179 

Sarotra, temple at, 111-12, 127, 253 
Sarasvatx, figure of, 79, 82-, 136, 138, 140, 
156. 168, 180, 202, 248 
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Saraswati, valley, 35, 170, 226 
Sarasvata, mandala, 202 
Sas-Bahu, temple, 248, 255 
Sasanadevi, 111 
Satavahana, dynasty, 205 
Satwas. 246 

Satrunjaya, temples at, 109, 141, n. 6 

Saurastra, 33, 38, 45, 201 

Saurya, 140 

Savarna, 159 

Savitrx, figure of, 156 

Sanchor, 202 

Sayanamurti, of Vi mu, 152 
Sejakpur, temple at, 99, 105-06, 130, 
132, 137, 146, 147 
Seleucid, administration, 193 
Sesa, figure of, 150-53, 155 
Sevadi, 135 

Senasangha, Jaina, 234 
Siddhanatha, temple of, 256 
Sidhpur (Siddhapura) 90, 93, 124, 159, 
163. 219-20, 236, 254-56 
Siddapura, inscription, 171 
Sihor, 207 

Sihoria, Brdhmana, 207 
Siliditya, I, 218. 213 ; III, 178 ; VI, 
179 ; VII, 170 

Silahara, dynasty, temples etc, 203, n, 10, 
245, 259 

Simha, a Kdthi, 93 ; era^ 175 
►Simhaditya, vassal chief, 227 
jlil^hana, Yddava king^ 41 
SimhapTira, 207 
Simhasena, 186, n. 2 
Siad, 58, 156, a. 1. 192, 230,232-34 
Siadhu-t?/s^7y«r, 233 
Siaaar, temple at, 256, 258 
SiroH, 246 

Sittaa vasal, paintings at, 252 
Sitala, goddess, 106, 134, 138-39, 146-47, 
a. 2 

Siva, o/, 64, 83, 91, 97, 98, a, 2, 
102.121, 132-33, 135, 139, 141-44, 164, 
178-80, 182, 215-16, 218-229,4 236, 
239, 245-46. a. 12 

/ t 

Sivadevicirya, Saiva priest, 224 
Sivaaatha, temple of, 115 
Siva^-Tsixvaii, figure of, 79, 92, 99, 201, 
106. 134, 135 


Siyaka, II, Paramdra ruler, 115, 175, 
222 

Skaada, 217, a. 6 
Skandabhatta’st?i/jar^, 231 
Skandagupta. 172. 176, 178-180, 188, 
a. 3. 205, 209, 218. 227 
Sobhanadeva, miaister, 203 
Sodasa, inscription of, 172 
Soddhala, writer, 250 
Sohagpur, 257, a. 7 
Sohinesvara, temple of, 221 
Soma, figure of, 135, 160 
Somnath, temple at, 90, 99, 124, 130, 
132, 145, 154, 160-62. 180, 219, 226, 
222, 236 

Somaaatha, temple of, 94, 99-102, 122, 
132, 133, a. 1, 143, 154. 219, a. 4, 
220-23 , 238. 240, 256 
Somaraja, minister, 203 
Somasimhadeva, 202 
Somesvara, temple, 132 ; minister, 202, 
221 ; author, 251 
Sonkaasari, temple at, 60, 64-65 
Sopara, image from, 156 
Sriddha, festival, 240 
Sridbara, 228 
Srimal, 210, n, 2, & 5 
Stbavira, Buddhist School, 230 
Sthiramati, Buddhist teacher, 231-33 
Subrahmanya, 178, 217 
Sudar^a, lake, 46, 205 
Siiisare^ara, vihdra, 221 
Sukthankar, views of, 200, a. 2 
Sukra, figure of, 161 
Sulapani, temple of, 225 
Sumaladevi, 222 
Sumalesvara, temple of, 222 
Samatinatba, Tirthankara, 237 
Sumedaa, sculpture, 122 
San, temple, worship, eta,, 84, 85, 91-93, 
212, 216-17, 245, 254 
Sunak, temple at, 74, 77, 122, 125, 
127-28, 130, 132, 137, 342-43, 146, 170, 
220. 255-58 
Saagas, 8 

Sarastra, 4, 5, 13 , 28, 31-32, 193, 194, 
200. a* 1, 201-03, 237 
Sarastrene, 192-93 
Surat. 198, 207, 233 
Saratha 93 
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figure t temple etc., 64, 85~7, 90# 
92, n. 1,‘99. 120, 135, 137, 138-40, 
155-57, 157-64, 212-14, 228-29, 234, 
238, 245-46, 252, 258 
Surya-Nirayina, 92, 162 
Sutrapada, temple at, 59, 61-62, 126, 137 
213, 258-59 
Suvarcasa, 159-60 
Suvi&kha, minister, 193 
Svastika, symbol, 79, 182, 184 

Svetambara (Jainism), 166, 235, 237-38, 
242, 245, 249 
Svetastami, festival, 242 
Swan, motive at, 125 

T 

Taibpnr, image from, 148-49, 155 
Taksaka, 165 

Talaja, caves, temples etc at, 51-52, 126, 
128. 221, 226, 229, 237 

Tandava Nrtya, 102, 143 
Tan trie. Mss., 252 
Tantrism, 249, 251 
Tapi, river, 205 
Tapti, 197 98 
Tarakasura, 217 

Tarm^a, temple at, 112, 127, 253 
Tarn, views of, 193 
Tarunaditya, temple of, 213 
Tejahpala. 42, 67. 101, 108 09. 117-18, 
202. 210, 220, 236-37 
Temple, 59, 73, 77, 106, 107, 110, 121, 
132, 137-38, 238-40 

Tbakkura, 203 

Than, temple at, 60,93, 124, 127. 134-35, 
137. 141, 151, 161, 163-65, 213-14 
Tibet, 249, 252 
Tigowa, temple at, 124, 165 
Timana, inscription, 239 
Tixthd,hkBX3.,Jaina, 107-10, 113, 117,119, 
120. 166-67, 233-34 
Torana, at, 88, 89, 95*99, 109, 158-60 
Traikutaka, 11-13, 172. 174, 176, 178 79 81, 
188-39, 196, 205, 209, 233 , 240, 248 
Trailokyamohana, form of Visnu, 149-50, 
229,252 

Xribhuvanapala, king, 42 
Trimurti, 97, n 3, 163-64 
Tripathi, author, 245, n 1 
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Triple, shrine, 81, 82, 110-11, 136 
Tripurantaka, 133, 221 
Tripuri, king of, 99 
Trisamgamaka (or Tarsamia), 218 
Trisula, symbol, 184 
TnvikvdLma, figure of , 82, 148, 151-52 
Tumbaru, 120 
Tusispha, 192 
U 

Ucchakalpa, kings of, 194, n. 11 
Ucchasravas, 165 
Udaipur, State, 202 
Udalesvara, temple of, 221 
Udayagiri, caves at, 131, 150 
Udayapur, temple at, 221, 255, 256 
Ujjain, 145, 184, 206 
Uma, figure of, 141-42 
Uma-Mahesa, 103, 133, 138, 141 
Umesvara, temple of, 221 
Un, temple at, 255, n. 7, 256 
Una, inscription, 173, 214 
Underhill, author, 241-42 
Upamita, Saiva teacher, 222, n. 7 
Upamitesvara, 222, n, 7 
Uparkot, caves etc. at, 117, 122, 126, 
129, 253 

Uparna, a kind of dress, 118 
Urnesvara, temple of, 221 
Usabhadata, 172, 215 
Usa, 158, 160, 163 
Uttar^yana Samkranti, 240-41 
Uttaresvara, temple of, 222 

V 

Vadhyya, minister, 202 
Vadnagar, torana etc. at, 90, 95-97, 124, 
129, 165. 207, ‘221 
Vigbhata, 219 

Vaghela, rulers, 41-42, 220, 236 
Vaidyanatha, temple of, 222 
Vaijalladeva, minister, 203 
Vaijayanta, temple of, 215 
Vei^'kihv^urnimd, 241 
Vaisnava, 80, 134, 136-37, 139, 140, 155. 
189, 215, 219 & n, 5, 227. 238. 242, 249, 
251, 256. n* 11 
Vaisnavism, 216, 226-28 
VaiMva^, temple of, 215, 

Vaisvadeva, a sacrifice^ 209, n. 3 
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Vaisya, caste, 192, 210, 211, 229, 244-45 

Vajapeya, sacrifice^ 209 
Vakataka, dynasty, 12-23, 123, 194, n. 11, 
196, 199, n. 4 
Vala, 30, 232 

Vallabha, sect, 238-39, 242"-43 
Valabhi, 28-31. 65, 169-72, 172, n. 1, 
174, n 1, 175-78, 183, 188-90, 194, 
199, 200, 202. 204, 206, 207, n. 1, 213, 
217-218, 227, 230-32, 235, n. 5, 238, 
240, 244, 249 

Vamana, 152 

Vamanasthali, 33, 200, n. 3, 203 
Vamsavi, 118, n, 7 
Vanaraja, 36, 117, n. 4 
Vanavasi, 206 

Vanthali, 200, n, 3, 203, 214 
Vapanadeva, minister, 203 
Varaha, image etc, of, 61, 63, 82, 99, 
135, 148, 150-57, 153, 178-79, 227 
Vardhamanesvara, temple of, 237 
Vaxdhi-pathaka, 203, 21^ r’vis^y a, 220 
Varuna, 178, 215 
Vasa, 246 
Vasai, 253 
Vasantgadh, 135 

Vastupala, 42. 109-110, 117, 202, 210, 
214, 220, 226, 235-37 
Vasudeva, worship of, 148, 180, 215, 
220, n. 5, 249 
Vasuki, 152 
Vatsa, gotra, 206 
Vatsaraja, king, 250 
Vdvs, 71-73 
Vayad, 71, 142. 165 
Vayu, cult of, 140, 165 
Vayuvata, 165 

Vedanta, Caulukyan works on^ 250-51 
Veraval, 155, 178 
Vidagdbaraja, 235 
Vidyadevi, 107, n. 6 
Vihdra, 231, 233, 236 
Vijayaditya, 234 
Vijayananda, minister, 203 
Vlkala, B,Jaina, 213 
Vxkramaditya, 11, 234 
Vikrama, era, 174, n. 1, 175 
Vimala, temple, etc,, 84, lOO-Ol, 107, 109, 
117, n. 6, 154.203,236, n. 1 
Vimalagnpta, vihdra,^ 231 


Vim^kata, vihdra, 231 
Vinayaka, 220, 226 
Viprapura, 207, n. 7 
Vzradhavala, 41*42, 202 
Virama, 221 

Viramgam, temple at, 69, 77, 80 
Viramesvara, temple of, 221 
Virta, temple at, 77, 125, 132, 137 
Visaladeva, king, 42-3, 45, 67. 202, 213, 
221,222, 240 

Visavada, temple at, 59, 60. 62, 126, 137, 
213 

Visnu, image, temple etc,^ 64, 83, 91, 106, 
133-35, 138 40, 148-54, 162, n, 5, 164, 
178 80, 214-16, 218, 227-29. 233, 241. 
245-46, n. 12, 247 49, 252, n. 4 
Visvakarma, 165 

Visvarupa, /om of Visnu, 149-50 
Vitaraga, title of, 234 
Vogel, 124 
Vrndavan, 239 
Vmvahanamurti, 144 
Vyagbrapalli, 77^/0/, 42 
Vyagbrbasena, ruler, 179 
Vyaghresvari, goddess, 139 
i VysXii^ziSL-parvatZ^O 

W 

Wadhwan, vdv eto,^ at, 71, 83, 132, 201, 
220, n. 3 

Warangal, tor ana, 99 
Warmington, writer, 187 

y 

Yidava, dynasty, temple etc,, 27, 45, 
245 

Yajurveda, Sukla, 136 

Yajurvedi, Brdhmana, 205-206 

Yaksa, 111, n, 7, 120, 140, 167 

Yaksasura, vihdra^ 231 

Yaksim, 111, n, 7, 112, 125, 140. 166-67 

Yama, 215 

Yemvasd,, figure of, 64, 122, 124. 135, 137 
Yasa^pala, author, 250 
Yavana, 192 

Yodhavaka, vihdra, 231 
Yagesvari, ^aiva teacher, 142, 225 
Yugadi, festival of, 240, 242 
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